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TONY BUTLER. 


PART V. 


CHAPTER XVIL.—AT BHE ABBEY. 


“Who said that Tony Butler had 
come back?” said Sir Arthur,’ as 
they sat at breakfast on the ‘day 
after his arrival. 

“The gardener saw him last 
night, papa,” said Mrs. Trafford ; 
“he was sitting with his mother on 
the rocks below the cottage; and 
when Gregg ‘saluted him, he called 
out, ‘All well at the ’ Abbey, I 
hope ?’” 

“Tt would have been more suit- 
able if hé had taken the trouble to 
assure himself of that fact by a visit 
here,” said Lady Lyle. “Don’t you 
think so, Mr. Maitland ?” 

“T am disposed to agree with 
you,” said he, gravely. 

“ Besides,” added Sir Arthur, 
“he must have come over in the 
Foyle, and ought to be able to 
bring me some news of my horses. 
Those two rough nights have made 
me very uneasy about them.” 

“ Another reason for a little at- 
tention on his part,” said her lady- 
ship, bridling, and then, as if 
anxious to show that so insignifi- 
cant a theme could not weigh on 
her thoughts, she asked her daugh- 
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ter when Mark and Isabella pur- 
posed coming home. 

“They spoke of Saturday, mam- 
mma; but it seems now that Mrs. 
Maxwell has up — or somebody 
has for Net fai archery meeting 
for Tuesday, and ‘she writes a most 
pressing entreaty for me to drive 
over, and, if’ possible, persuade Mr. 
Maitland’ to accompany me,” 

“Which ¥ sincerely trust he will 
not think of.” 

“ And why, dearest mamma?” 

“Oan you ask me, Alice? Have 
we not pushed Mr. ° Maitland’s 
powers of patience far enough by 
our own dulness, without es 
ing him to the stupidities of Tilney 
Park?—the dreariest old mansiop 


of be ty! neighbourhood.” 
“ But might like it, As'® 


matter of <ideectal research, he 
told us how he*passed an autumn 
with the Mandans, and ate nothing 
but eels and wood-squirrels.” 
“You ‘are the 
rats, which are really delicacies.” 
“Nor did I’ include the charms 
of the fair Chachinhontas, who was 
the object’ of your then affections,” 
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said she laughingly, but in a lower 
tone. 

“So, then,” said he, “ Master 
Mark has been playing traitor, and 
divulging my confidence. The 
girl was a marvellous horsewoman, 
which is a rare gift with Indian 
women. I’ve seen her sit a drop- 
leap —TI'll not venture to say the 
depth, but certainly more than the 
height of a man—with her arms 
extended wide, and the ‘bridle loose 
and flowing.” 

“And you followed in the same 
fashion?” asked Alice, with a 
roguish twinkle of the eye. 

“TI see that Mark has betrayed 
mé all through,” said he, laughing. 
“T own I tried it, but not with the 
success that such ardour deserved. 


I came head-foremost to the ground © 


before my horse.” 

“‘ After all, Mr. Maitland, one is 
not obliged to ride like a savage,” 
said Lady Lyle. 

“Except when one aspires tothe 
hand of a savage princess, mamma. 
Mr. Maitland was ambitious in those 
days.” 

»‘ Very true,” said he, with a deep 
sigh ; ‘but it was the only time in 
my life in which I could say that I 
suffered my affections to be influ- 
enced by mere worldly advantages. 
She was a great heiress; she had a 
most powerful family connection.” 

“How absurd you. are!” said 
Lady Lyle, good-humouredly. 

, “Let him explain himself, mam- 
ma; it is so very ‘seldom; he will 
condescend to let us learn any of 
his sentiments on any subject. Let 
us hear him about marriage.” 

« “It. is an institution I sincerely 
yenerate. If I have not entered 
into the holy estate myself, it is 
simply from feeling I am not good 
enough. I stand without the 
temple, and only strain my eyes 
to catch a glimpse of the sanctu- 


“Toes it appear to you so very 
awful. and appalling, then?” said 
my ‘lady. 

Certainly it does, All the ef- 
forts of our present) civilisation 
seem directed to that end) We 
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surround it with whatever can in- 
spire terror. We call in the Law as 
well as the Church—we add the 
Statutes to the Liturgy; and we 
close the whole with the most de- 
pressing of all festivities—a wed- 
ding-break fast.” 

“And the Mandans, do they 
take a more cheerful view of mat- 
ters ?” asked Alice. 

“How can you be so silly, Alice?” 
cried Lady Lyle. 

“My dear mamma, are you for- 
getting what a marvellous oppor- 
tunity we enjoy of learning the 
geography of an unknown sea, from 
one of the only voyagers who hag 
ever traversed it?2 

“Do you mean to go to Tilney, 
Alice?” asked her mother, curtly, 

“If Mr. Maitland would like to 
add Mrs. Maxwell to his curiosities 
of acquaintance.” 

“T have met her already. I 
think her charming. She told me 
of some port, or a pair of coach- 
horses, I can’t be certain which, 
her late husband purchased forty- 
two years ago; and she so mingled 
the subjects together, that I fancied 
the horses were growing yellow, and 
the wine actually frisky.” 

“T see that you have really listen- 

to her,” said Mrs. Trafford. 
“ Well, do you consent to this visit?” 

“Delighted. Tell me, by way 
of parenthesis, is she a near neigh- 
bour of the worthy Commodore with 
the charming daughters? Gambier 
Graham I think his name is.” 

‘““Yes; she lives about twelve 
miles from his cottage: but why do 
you ask?” 

“T have either promised, or he 
fancies I have promised, to pay him 
a flying visit.” 

“Another case of a savage prin- 
cess,” whispered Mrs. Trafford, and 
he laughed heartily at the conceit. 
“If we take the low, road — it’s 
very little longer and much. pret- 
tier—we pass the cottage; and if 
your visit be not of great length— 
more than a morning call, in fact— 
I'll go there with you.” 

“You overwhelm me with obli- 
gations,” said he, bowing low, to 
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which she replied by a curtsy so 
profound as to throw an air of ridi- 
cule ever his courtly politeness. 

“Shall we say to-morrow for our 
departure, Mr, Maitland?” 

“T am at your orders, madam.” 

“Well, then, Ill write to dear 
old aunt Maxwell —I suppose she’ll 
be your aunt too before you leave 
Timey (for we all adopt a ‘relation 
so very rich, and without an heir) 
—and delight her by saying that I 
have secured Mr. Maitland, an an- 
nouncement which will create a 
flutter in the neighbourhood by no 
means conducive to good archery.” - 

“Tell her we only give him up 
till Wednesday,” said Lady Lyle, 
“for I hope to have the Crayshaws 
here by that time, and I shall need 
you all back to receive them.” 

“More beauties, Mr. Maitland,” 
exclaimed Mrs. .Trafford. ‘ What 
are you looking so grave about ?” 

“T was thinking it was just pos- 
sible that I might be called away 
suddenly,: and that there are some 
letters [ ought to write; and: last 
of all, whether I shouldn’t go and 
make a hurried visit to Mrs. Butler ; 
for in talking over old friends in 
Scotland, we have grown already 
intimate.” 

“What a mysterious face for such 
small concerns!” said Mrs, Trafford. 
“Didn’t you say something, papa, 
about driving me over to look at 
the two-year-olds ?” 

“Yes; I am going to inspect the 
paddock, and told Giles to meét me 
there.” 


CHAPTER XVIL—AT THE COTTAGE 


What a calm, still, mellow even- 
ing it was, as Tony sat with his 
mother in the doorway of the cot- 
tage, their hands clasped, and in 
silence, each very full of thought 
indeed, but still fuller of that sweet 
luxury,, the sense of; being toge: 
ther after an absence—the feel- 
ing that home was once more. home, 
in all that can make it a centre of 
love and affection. 

“I began to think you weren’t 
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“What's the use of our going 
without Tony ?” said she disconso- 
lately ; “‘he’sthe only: one of us 
knows anything about a colt.” 

‘I really did hope you were be- 
ginning to learn that this young 
gentleman was not an ‘essential of. 
our daily life here,” said Lady Lyle, 
haughtily. .\““I am sorry that I 
should have deceived myself.” 

“My dear mamma, please to re- 
member your own ponies. that have 
become undrivable, and Selim, that 
can’t even be saddled... Gregg will 
tell you that’he doesn’t know what 
has come over the melon-bed — the 
plants look all scorched and wither- 
ed; and it was only yesterday papa 
said that he’d have the schooner 
drawn up ‘till Tony came back to 
decide on the new keel and the 
balloon jib !” 

“What-a picture of us to present 
to Mr. Maitland)! but I trust, sir, that 
you know something of my daugh- 
ter’s talent for exaggerated descrip- 
tion by this time, and you will not 
set us down for the incapables 
she would exhibit us.” Lady Lyle 
moved haughtily away as she e, 
and Sir Arthur, drawing Mrs. Traf- 
ford’s arm within his own, said, 
“You're in a fighting mood to- 
day. Come over and torment 
Giles.” ; 

“There's, nothing I like better,” 
said she. “Let me go for my hat 
and a-shawl.” 

* And I'm off to my letter-wrjt- 
ing,” said Maitland. 


7 
° 


coming back at all, Tony,” said sh 
“when first you said Tuesday, an 
then it was Friday, and then it 
came to be the middle of another 
week. ‘Ab, me!’ said I to the Doce 
tor, ‘he'll not like, ‘the little cot- 
tage down amongst the’ tall ferns 
and the heather, after all that grand 
ts-fine people.’” 
\knew how glad Iam to 
said he, with a some- 
king about the throat 
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—“if you knew what different hap- 
piness [ feel under this old porch, 
and ‘with you beside me.” 

“My dear, dear Tony, let us hope 
we are to have many such evenings 
as this together. Let me now hear 
all about your journey, for as yet 
you have only told me about that 

ood-hearted . country fellow whose 

bundle has been lost. Begin at the 
beginning, and try and: remember 
everything.” 

“Here goes, then, for'a regular 
report. See, mother, you’d not be- 
lieve it of me, but I jotted all ‘down 
in a densthindinds Udita so that 
there's no trusting to bad memory 
-—all’s in black and white.” 

- “That was prudent, Tony. I'm 
really glad: that you have such fore- 
thought: Let me see:it.” 

“No, no. It’s clean and clear 


beyond your reading. I shall be 


lucky enough’ if'I ‘can decipher it 
myself. Here we in: ‘ Albion, 
Liverpool. Capital breakfast, but 
dear. ‘Wanted change for my crown- 
piece, but chaffed out of it by 
pretty bar-maid, who said’ — Oh, 
that’s: all stuff and nonsense,” said 
he, reddening. . ‘ Mail train to Lon- 
n: not allowed to smoke first 
class ; travelled third, and had my 
*baccy.’ I needn’t read all this 
balderdash, mother; I'll go on to 
business matters. Skeffy, a trump, 
told me where he buys ‘ bird’s eye’ 
for one and nine the pound; and, 
mjxed’ with cxvetidlahy it makes 
grand smoking, Skeffy says he’ll 
get me the first thing vacant.” 
“Who is Skeffy? I never heard 
"of him before.” 
“Of course you've heard. He's 
private secretary to Sir Harry, and 
es away all the ‘office patronage. 
don’t think he’s five feet five high, 
but’ he’s made like a Hercules. 
Tom Sayers says Skeffy’s deltoid — 
that’s the muscle up here — is finer 
than any in the ring, and he’s such 
an active’ devil. I must tell you of 
the day I held up the ‘Times’ for 
him to jump = but I’ see 
you are impatient for- the ‘serious 


Tea, caliaes now for it. 
“Sir Harry cruel enough, in a 
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grand sort of overbearing way, told 
me my father was called Watty. I 
don’t believe it; at least the fellow 
who took the liberty’ must Have 


earned the right: by a long ap. - 


prenticeship.” 

* You are right there, Tony, 
there were not many would venture 
on it.” 

“ Did any one ever call him Wat 
Tartar, mother ?” 

“If they had, they’d have caught 
one, ‘Tony, I promise you.” 

“T thought so. ell, he went 
on to say that he had nothing he 
could give me. It was to the pur- 
= that I was fit for nothing; and 

agreed with him.” © 

“That was not just prudent, 
Tony ; the world is prone enough 
to disparage without helping them 
to the road to it.” 

“ Possibly — but he read me like 
a book, and said that I only came 
to him because I was hopeless.. He 
asked me if I knew a score of thi 
he was well aware that I. must 
ignorant of, ahd groaned every time 
I said No! When'he said, ‘ Go 
bome and brush ‘up your French 
and Italian,’ I°felt as if he said, 
‘Look over your rent-roll and thin 
your young timber.’ He’s a hum- 
bug, mother.” Ait 

“Oh, Tony, you must’ not say 
that.” , 

“T will say it; he’s'a humbug, 
and so is the other.” 

roy is the other you speak 
of ?” ; 

“ Lord Ledgerton, a smartish old 
fellow, with a pair of grey eyes that 
look through you, and a mouth 
that you can’t guess whether he’s 

oing to eat you up or to quiz you. 
t was he that said, ‘ Make Butler 
a messenger.’ They didn’t like it 
The office fellows looked as sulky 
as night; but they had to bow and 
snigger, and say, ‘Certainly, my 
Lord ;’ but I know what they in- 
tend, for all that. They mean to 
pluck me; that’s the way they'll do 
it ; for when I said I was nothing 
to boast of in Mnglish, and some- 
thing worse in French, they grinned 
and exchanged ‘smiles, ‘as much as 


‘ 
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to. say, ‘There’s a rasper he'll never 
‘et over. »” 
“And what 
y. ” 

“He’s a fellow that carries the de- 
spatches over the whole world—at 
least. wherever there . is civilisation 
enough to have a Minister or an 
Envoy. He’ starts off from. Down- 
ing Street with half-a-dozen great 
bags as tallas me, and he drops 
one ‘at. Paris, another at Munic 
another at Turin, and perhaps the 
next..at Timbuctoo., He goes full 
speed—regular steeplechase pace— 
and punches the head of ‘the first 
postmaster that delays him; and 
as he is well paid, and has nothing 
to think of but the ;road, the life 
isn’t such a bad one.” 

“And does it lead to anything— 
is there any promotion from it:?” 
“Not that'I know, except to a 

nsion; but who wants anything 

tter? Who asks for a jollier life 
than rattling over Europe in all 
directions at. the Queen’s expense ? 
Once on a time they were all snobs 
or the same thing; now they are 
regular swells, who dine with the 
Minister, and walk into the Attachés 
at billiards or blind hookey; for the 
Dons saw it was a grand thing to 
keep the line for younger sons, 
and have a career where. learning 
might be left out, and brains were 
only a burden!” 

“I never heard of such:a line of 
life,” said she, gravely. 

“T had it from the fellows them- 
selves. There were five of them in 
the waiting-room, tossing for sove- 
reigns .and cursing the first clerk, 
whoever he is; and they told me 
they'd not change with the First 
Secretaries of any Legation in Eu- 
rope. But who: is this, mother, that 
I see coming down ‘the. hill ?—he’s 
no acquaintance of ours, I think?” 

“Oh, it’s Mr. Maitland, Tony,” 
said she, in some confusion; for 
she was not always sure in what 
temper Tony would receive a stran- 

er. 

“And who.may Mr. Maitland 
be?” 

“A very charming and a very kind 


is a messenger, 
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person too, whose acquaintance I 
made since you left this: he brought 
me books and: flowers, and some‘ ge- 
ranium slips ; = better than all, 
his own 

“He’s not tame oo sap sportsman, 
I see—that short gun he carries is. 
more likea walking-stick than 4@ 
fowling-piece.” And Tony turned 
his gaze seaward, as h « the 
stranger was not worth a further 
scrutiny. 

“They told me I:should find! you 
here, madam,” said Maitland as he 
came forward, with his hat raised) 
and a pleasant smile on his face.’ 

“My son, sir,” said the old. lady, 
me 28 * my son — of whom 

ve talked to you.’ 

“T shall be: charmed if Mr. But! 
ler will allow me to take that place 
in his acquaintance which a sincere 
interest in him gives:me some claim 
to,” said Maitland) :; ching’ 
Tony, intending to shake is bane 
but too cautious to risk a repulse, 
if it should be meditated. 

Tony drew himself up haughtily, 
and said, “I am much’ honoured, 
sir; but I don’t see any reason for 
such an interest in me.’ 

“Oh, Tony,” broke in the widow ; 
but Maitland interrupted and said 
“It’s easy enough to explain. Your 
mother and myself have grown, in 
talking over a number of common 
friends, to fancy that’ we knew each 
other long ago. It was, I assure 
you, a very fascinating delusion 
for me...I learned to recall some 
of the most. cherisifed of my early 
friends, and remember traits. in 
them which had been the delight of 
my childhood. Pray forgive me, 
then, if) in such «a com my your 
figure got mixed up, and I thought 
yr ocr that I pei you” © “dl 

ere was a rapid eagerness in 
the manner he said these words 
that oe ae vouch for their sin- 
oe only immediate 

was “to: eodke Tony very ‘il 
at ease and awkward. . 

“Mr, Maitland’ has not told you, 
as he uhave told you, Tony, 
that he came here with the offer of 
a substantial service. He had heard 
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that you were in search of some 
pursuit or occupation.” 

“Pray, madam, I entreat of you 
to say nothing of this now; wait 
at least until Mr, Butler and I shall 
know more of each other.” 

“A strange sort of a piece you 
have there,” said Tony, in his con- 
fusion, for his cheek was scarlet 
with shame—“ something between 
an old duelling-pistol and a car- 
bine.” 

“Its a short Tyrol rifle, a 
peasant’s weapon. It’s not a very 
comely pfece of ordnance, but it is 
very true and éasy to carry. I 
bought it from an old chamois- 
hunter at Maltz; and I carried it 
with me this morning with the 
hope that yeu would accept it.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of it; I 
beg you to excuse me. I’m much 
obliged; in fact, I never do—never 
did—take a present.” 

“That's true, sir. Tony and I 
bear our narrow means only be- 
cause there’s a sort of rugged in- 
dependence in our natures that 
saves us from craving for whatever 
we can do without.” 

“A pretty wide catalogue too, 
I assure you,” said sing & laughing, 
and at once recovering his wonted 
good-humour. “We have made 
what the officials call the extraor- 
dinaries fill a very small column. 
There!” cried he suddenly; ‘is the 
sea-gull on that point of rock yon- 
der out of range for your rifle?” 

“Nothing  nearit. Will you 
try?” .asked Maitland, offering the 

un. 


“I'd rather see you.” 
“Tm something out of practice 


latterly. I have been leading a 
town life,” said Maitland, as he 
drew a small eye-glass from his 
pocket and fixed it in his. éye. 

‘Is it that fellow there you mean? 
There’s a far better shot to the ns 
that large diver that is sittin 
calmly on the rolling sea. 
he is again.” 

“ He’s gone now—he has dived,” 
said Tony; ‘there's nothing harder 
to hit n one of these birds — 
what between the motion of the 


ee 
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sea and their own wariness. Some 
people say that they scent gun- 
powder.” 

“That fellow shall!” said Mait. 
land as he fired; for just as the bird 
emerged from the depth he sighted 
him, and with one flutter the crea- 
ture fell dead on the wave. 

“A splendid shot—TI never saw 
a finer!” cried Tony, in ecstasy, 
and with a look of honest admira- 
tion at the marksman. “I'd ‘have 
bet ten—ay, twenty—to one you'd 
have missed. I’m not sure Pd not 
wager against your doing the same 
trick over again.” 

“You'd lose your money then,” 
said Maitland; “at least, if I was 
rogue enough to take you up.” 

“You must be one of the best 
shots in Europe then!” 

“No; they call me the second 
in the Tyrol. Hans Godrel is the 
first. We have had many matches 
together, and he has always beaten 
me.” « 

The presence of a royal. prince . 
would not have inspired Tony 
with the same amount of respect as 
these few words, uttered negligently 
and carelessly; and he measured 
the speaker from head to foot, re- 
cognising for the first time his 
lithe and well-knit, well-propor- 
tioned figure. 

“Pll be bound you are a horse- 
rian too!” cried Tony. 

“If you hadn't saleed my shoot- 
ing, I'd tell you that I ride better 
than I shoot.’ 

“How I'd like to have a brush 
across country with you!” exclaimed 
Tony, warmly. 

““What easier? — what so easy? 
Our friend Sir Arthur has an ex- 
cellent stable; at least, there is 
more than one mount for men of 
our weight. I suspect Mark Lyle 
will not join us; but we'll arrange 
a match — a sort of home ateeple- 
chase.” 

“Td like it well,” broke in Tony; 
“but I have no horses of my own, 
and I'll not ride Sir Arthur’s 

“This same independence “of ours 
has a something about it that won't 
let us seem very amiable, Mr. 
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Maitland,” said the old lady, smil- 
ing. 

a Pardon me, madam ; it has an 
especial attraction for me. I have 
all my life long been’a disciple of 
that school; but I must say that 
in: the present case it is not appli- 
cable. I have been for the last 
couple of weeks a guest at Lyle 
Abbey, and if I were asked whose 
name came most often uppermost, 
and always in terms of praise, I 
should say—your son’s.” 

“T have met with great kindness 
from Sir Arthur and his family,” said 
Tony, half sternly, half sorrowfully. 
“T am not likely ever to forget it.” 

“You have not seen them since 
your return, I think,” said Mait- 
land, carelessly. 

“No, sir,” broke in the old lady ; 
“my son has been so full:of his tra- 
vels, and all the great people he 
met, that we have not got through 
more than half of his adventures. 
Indeed, when you came up, he was 
just tejling me of an audience he 
had with a Cabinet Minister” 

‘‘Pooh, pooh, mother! don’t bore 
Mr. Maitland with these personal 
details.” 

“T know it is the privilege of 
friendship to listen to these,” said 
Maitland, “and I am sincerely sorry 
that I have not such a claim.” 

“Well, sir, you ought to have 
that claim, were it only in conside- 
ration of your own kind offer to 
Tony.” 

“Oh, pray, madam, do not speak 
of it,” said Maitland, with some- 
thing nearer confusion than so self- 
possessed a gentleman was likely to 
exhibit. “When I spoke of such a 
project, I was in utter ignorance 
that Mr. Butler was as much a man 
of the world as myself, and far and 
away beyond the reach of any guid- 
ance of mine.” 

“What, then, were your inten- 
tions regarding me?” asked Tony, 
in some curiosity. 

“T entreat of you; madam,” said 
Maitland, eagerly, “to: forget all 
that we said on that. subject.” 

“IT cannot be so ungrateful, sir. 
It is but fair and just that. Tony 
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should hear of your generous plan. 
Mr. Maitland thought he’d just take 
to go about and. see the world. 
He'd call you his secretary.” 
Te 

with a burst of Jaughter. «Hi 
what, mother?” bs 
I can, the presumption of such a 
project. Not now, however,” said 
“for I have already overstayed my 
time; and I have an appointment 
kindly give me your company ‘for 
half:a mile up: the road, and we can 

Tony looked hesitatingly for @ 
moment: at his mother, but she 
Mr. Maitland a loan of you for 
an hour. Go with him, by all 

With all that courtesy of which 
he was. a master, Maitland thanked 
ing, and took his leave. 

“You have no objection to walk 
I find I am a little behind my 
time.” 
they stepped out briskly —the de- 
vice of the speed being merely as- 
tunity of seeing a little’ more. of 
his companion before entering upon 
ever, was as impenetrable in his 
simplicity as some others are, in 
attempts to draw him on to talk 
of commonplaces, Maitland said, 
it a great impertinence on my part 
to make such a proposal to your 
but, the fact:.was, I had no other 
way of approaching a very difficult 
which to her, certainly, 
not explain .myself fully upon. I 
the Abbey, and all that I, heard 
confirmed. me jin the notion that 


you abroad —'to travel with him-— 
“His what!” exclaimed 
“Let me try arid explain away; if 
aitland,. looking at his | watch, 
for this evening — without you. will 
talk the matter over together.” 
said—“ To ‘be sure, Tony. T'll give 
means,” 
her for the sacrifice she was mak- 
fast, I hope,” said Maitland; “for 
Tony assented with a nod, and 
sumed to give Mhitland an oppor- 
any serious converse. Tony, how- 
their depth; and after two or three 
abruptly: “ You must have thought 
mother as she has just told you of; 
subject, and opening a tid 
heard a good deal about you up at 
you were just the man for an en- 
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terprise. in which I am myself 
deeply interested. However, as I 
well knew,. even if I succeeded in 
inducing you to become my com- 
rade, it would be n to have 
a sort of narrative which would 
conceal the project from your mo- 
ther, it occurred to me to get up 
this silly idea of a secretaryship, 
which I own freely may have of- 
fended. you.” 

' “Not offended ; it only amused 
me,” said Tony, good-humouredly. 
*T can’t imagine a man less fitted 
for such an office than myself.” 

“Tm not so sure of that,” said 
Maitland, “ though I’m quite certain 
it would be a very unprofitable use 
to make of you. You are, like my- 
self, aman of action—one to execute 
and do, and not merely to note and 
record. The fellows who write his- 
tory very seldom make it; isn’t 
that trie ?” 

“JT don’t know. I @an only say, 
I don’t think I’m very likely to do 
one or the other.” 

“We shall see that. I don’t con- 
eur in the opinion, but we shall 
see. It would be rather a tedious 
process to explain myself fully as 
to my project, but I'll give you two 
or three little volumes.” 

“No, no; don’t give me. any- 
thing to read; if you want me to 
understand you, ‘tell it out plainly, 
whatever itis.” 

“ Here goes then, and it is not 
my fault if you don’t fully compre- 
hend me; but mind what I am 
about to reveal to you is strictly on 
honour, and never to be divulged 
to any one. I have your word for 
this?” They pressed hands, and he 
eontinued. “There is a Government 
on the Continent so undermined by 
secret treachery that it can no longer 
rely upon its own arms for de- 
fence, but is driven to enlist in its 
cause the brave and adventurous 
spirits of other countries — men 
who, averse to ignoble callings or 
monotonous labour, would rather 
risk life than reduce it to the 
mere condition of daily drudgery. 
To this Government, which in prin- 
ciple has all my sympathies, I have 
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devoted all that I have of fortune; 
hope, or personal energy. I have, 
in a word, thrown my whole fu- 
ture into its cause. I have its con- 
fidence in return; and I am enabled 
not only to offer a high career and 
a noble sphere of action, but) all 
that the world calls great’ rewards, 
to those whom I may select to join 
me in its defence.” 

“Ts it France?” asked Tony ; and 
Maitland had to bite his lip to re 
press a smile at such a question. 

‘No, it is not France,” said he, 
calmly; ‘for France, under any 
rule, ’'d not shed one drop of 
my blood.” 

‘Nor I neither!” cried Tony. “I 
hate Frenchmen; my father hated 
them, and taught me todo. the 
same.” 

“So far from enlisting you to 
serve France, it is more than 
bable that in the cause I speak of 
you'll find yourself arrayed against 
Frenchmen.” 

“All right; I'd do that with 
a heart andia half; but what is 
the State? «Is it Austria?—is it 
Russia ?” 

“Neither. If you only give me 
to believe that you listen favour- 
ably to my plan, you shall hear 
everything ; and [ll tell you, be 
sides, what I shall offer to you per- 
sonally-——the command. of a com- 
pany in an Irish regiment, with 
the certainty of rapid advancement, 
and ample means to supply yourself 
with all that your position requires. 
Is that sufficient ?” 

“Quite so, if- I like the cause 
I'm to fight for.” 

“Tl engage to satisfy you on that 
head. You need but read the names 
of those of our own countrymen who 
adopt it, to be convinced that it isa 
high and{a holy cause. I don’t sup- 
pose you have studied very deeply 
that great issue which our century 
is about to try—the cause of order 
versus anarchy—the right to rule of 
the good, the virtuous, and the en- 
lightened, agianst the tyranny of 
the unlettered, the degraded, and 
the base.” 

“IT know nothing about it.” 
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“Well, Ill tax your patience 
some day to listen to it all from 
me; for the present, what say you 
to my plan ?” 

“T rather like it. If it had only 
come last week, I don’t. think I 
could have refused it.” 

“ And why last week ?” 

“Because I have got a promise 
‘of an appointment, since that.” 

“Of what nature ?—a. commission 
in the army?” 

“No,” said he, shaking his head; 

“They’re not going to. make a 
clerk of a fellow like you, I trust?” 

“They'd be sorely disappointed 
if they did.” 

“Well, what are they going to 
do with you ?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing very high and 
mighty. I’m to be what they call 
a Queen’s Messenger.” 

“Under the Foreign Office ?” 

“Yes.” , 

“Not bad things these appoint- 
ments— that is to say, gentlemen 
hold them, and contrive -to live on 
them. How they do so, it’s not 
very easy to say; but the fact is 


there, and not to be question- 
” 


This speech, a random.,shot as 
it was, hit the mark, and. Maitland 
saw that Tony winced under it, and 
he went on. 

“The worst is, however, that 
these things lead to nothing, If a 
man takes to the law, he dreams of 
the Great Seal, or at least of the 
Bench. If he be a soldier,. he is 
sure to scribble his) name with 
Lieutenant-General before it.. One 
always has an eye to. the upper 
branches, whatever be ‘the. tree; 
but this messenger affair is a mere 
bush, which does not admit. of 
climbing. Last of all, it would 
never do for you.” 

“And why not do for, me?” 
asked Tony, half fiercely. 

“Simply because you; could not 
reduce yourself to the mere level 
of a piece of mechanism—a thing 
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wound up at Downing Street, to 
go ‘down’ as it reached Vienna. 
To you life-should present, with its 
changes of fortune, its. variety, its 
adventures, and its rewards. Men 
like you confront dangers, but are 
always conquered by mere drudgery: 
Am I right?” " 

“Perhaps there is: something in 


that.” : 

“Don’t fancy that I am talking 
at hazard; I have myself felt the 
very thing I. am telling you of; and 
I could no more have begun life as 
a Cabinet. postboy, than I could have 
taken to stone-breaking.” 

“You seem to forget that ber 
is a class of people in this worl 
whom a, wise proverb ‘declares: are 
not. to be: choosers.” 

“There never was a sillier adage. 
It assumes that because a mian is 
poor he must remain poor. It pre- 
sumes to that no oné -can 
alter his condition. And who are 
the successful in life? the men who 
have energy to will it— the fellows 
who choose their place, and: insist 
upon taking it. Let me assure you, 
Butler, you are one of these, if you 
could only throw off your humility 
and believe it. Only resolve to. join 
us, and I'll give you any odds, you 
like that I am a true prophet; at 
all events, turn it over in your mind 
—give it a fair consideration; of 
course, I mean your own consi- 
deration, for it is one of ‘those 
things. a man cannot consult his 
mother upon; and when we: meet 
again, which will not be for a few 
days, as I leave for a short absence 
to-morrow, you'll give me your 
answer.” 

“What day do you expect to be 
back here?” r 

“2 by Saturday ;. indeed, 
I can safely say by Saturday.” |. 

“By that time I shall have made 
up my mind. Good-bye. 

“The mind. is made up already,” 
mutteredl Maitland, as he moved 
away—“ I have him.” 


y 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—ON THE ROAD. 


A great moralist and a profound 
thinker has left it on record that 
there were few pleasanter sensations 
than those of being whirled rapidly 
along a good road at the top speed 
of a pair of posters. Whether, had 
he lived in our age of express-trains, 
the “rail” might not have quali- 
fied the judgment, is not so sure. 
One thing is, however, certain — the 
charm of a brisk drive on a fine 
breezy morning, along a bold coast, 
with a very beautiful woman for 
a@ companion, is one that belongs 
to all eras, independent of broad 
gauges and narrow, and deriving 
none of its enjoyment from steam 
or science. 

Maitland was to know this now 
in all its ecstasy, ag he drove off 
from Lyle Abbey with Mrs. Trafford. 
There was something of gala in the 
equipage—the four dappled greys 
with pink roses at their heads, the 
smartly-dressed servants, and more 
than all, the lovely widow herself, 
most becomingly dressed in a cos- 
tume which, by favour of the cli- 
mate, could combine furs with lace 
—that forcibly struck him as resem- 
bling the accompaniments of a wed- 
ding; and he smiled at the pleas: 
ant conceit. 

** What is it amuses you, Mr. Mait- 
land?” said she, unable to repress 
her curiosity. 

“T am afraid to tell you—that is, 
I might have told you a moment 
ago, but I can’t now.” 

“ Perhaps I guess it?” 

“T don’t think ’so.” 

“No matter; let us talk of. some- 
thing else. Isn’t that a very beau- 
tiful little bay? It was a fancy of 
mine once to build a cottage there. 
You can see the spot from here, to 
the left of those three rocks.” 

“Yes; but there are walls there 
—truins, I think.” 

“No, not exactly ruins. They 


were the outer walls of my intended 
villa, which I abandoned after I 
had begun it; and there they stand, 


accusers of a change of mind, sad 
reminders of other days and their 
projects.” 

“ Were aT very pleasant days, 
that you sigh over them, or are 
they sad reminiscences ?” 

“Both one and the other. I 
thought it would be such a nice 
thing to retire from the world and 
all its vanities, and live there very 
secluded and forgotten.” 

* And how long ago was this? ” 

“Oh, very long ago—fully a year 
and a half.” 

“Indeed!” cried he, with a well 
feigned astonishment. ; 

“Ves,” said she, resuming. “I 
was very tired of being flattered 
and féted, and what the people call 
‘spoiled ;’ for it is‘by no means re- 
membered how much amusement is 
afforded to those who play the part 
of ‘spoilers’ in the wilfulness and 
caprice they excite; and so I thought, 
‘I'll show you all how very easy 
it is to live without you. I'll let 
you see that I can exist without 
your homage.’” 

“ And you really fancied this? ” 

“You ask as if you thought the 
thing incredible.” 

“Only difficult—not impossible.” 

“T never intended total isolation, 
mind. Id have had my intimates, 
say two or three —certainly not 
more—dear friends, to come and go 
and stay as they pleased.” 

“And do you know how you'd 
have passed your time, or shall I 
tell you?” 

“ Yes. 
sion’ of it.” 

“In talking incessantly of that 
very world you had quitted, in 
greedily devouring all its scandals, 
and canvassing all its sins, criticis- 
ing, very possibly, its shortcomings 
and condemning its frivolities, but 
still following with a wistful eye all 
its doings, and secretly longing to 
be in the thick of them.” 

“Oh, how wrong you are, how 
totally wrong! You know very 


Let me hear your ver- 
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little about him who would have 
been my chief adviser and Grand 
Vizier.” 

“ And who, pray; would have been 
so fortunate as to fill that post?” 
.**The son of that oid lady to 
whom you devoted so many morn- 
ings—the playfellow of long ago, 
Tony Butler?” 

“Indeed! I only made his ac- 
quaintance yesterday, and it would 
be rash to speak on such a short ex- 
periencé, but I may be permitted to 
ask, Has he that store of resources 
which enliven solitude? is he so 
fall of life’s experiences that he can 
afford to retire from the world and 
live on the interest of his know- 
ledge of mankind ?” 

“He knows nothing whatever of 
what. is called life—at least what Mr. 
Maitland would call life. He is the 
most. simple-hearted young fellow 
in the world, with the finest nature, 
and the most generous.” 

“What would I not give for a 
friend who would grow so enthusi- 
astic about me!” 

“ Are you so sure you'd deserve 
it?’ 

“Tf I did, there would be no 
merit in the praise. Credit means 
trust for what one may or may not 
have.” 

“Well, I am speaking of Tony 
as I know him; and, true to the 
adage, there he is, coming down 
the hill. Pull up, George.” 

“Mr. Butler’s making me a sign, 
ma’am, not to stop till I reach the 
top of the hill.” 

The moment after the spanking 
team stood champing their bits and 
tossing their manes on the crest of 
the ridge. 

“Come here, Tony, and be scold- 
ed!” cried Mrs. Trafford, while the 
young fellow, instead of approach- 
ing the carriage, busied himself 
about the horses, 

“ Wait a moment till I let down 
their heads. How could you have 


suffered them to come up the long. 


hill with the 

Alice ?” cried he. 
“So, then, it is I that am to have 

the scolding,” said she in a whisper ; 


bearing-reins on, 
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then added alond, ‘Come here and 
beg pardon. I’m not sure you'll 
get it, for’ your shameful desertion 
of us. Where have you been, sir? 
and why have not you reported 
yourself on your return?” 

Tony came up to the side of the 


ger that only increased his 
confusion, and made him bi 
deeply. No. sooner, however, had 
he seen Maitland, of whose prés- 


ence up to that he had been ignor- ~ 


ant, than he grew pale, and had to 
steady himself by catching hold of 
the door. 

“T see you are ashamed,” said 
she, “but I'll. keep you over for 
sentence. Meanwhile, let me pre- 
sent you to Mr. Maitland.” 

‘*] know: him,” said Tony, gulp- 
ing out the words. 

“Yes,” chimed in Maitland, ““we 
made acquaintance yesterday; and 
if Mr. Butler be but of my mind, it 
will not be a mere passing know- 
ledge we shall have of each other.” 

“Get in, Tony, and come a mile 
or two with us. You know all the 
short cuts. in the mountains, and 
ean get back :easily.” 

“There's: the short cut I mean 
to take now,” said Tony, sternly, as 
he pointed to a path that led down 
to the sea-shore. “I am going 
home.” 

“Yes, sir,” resumed she with a 
well-feigned air of severity— ‘“ but 
mine is a command.” 

“IT have left the service—I have 
taken my discharge,” said he, with 
a forced jaugh. 

“ At least, you ought to quit 
with honour—not as a deserter,” 
said she, softly, but sadly. 

“Perhaps he could not trust his 
resolution, if he were to see again 
the old flag he had served under,” 
said Maitland. 

‘*Who made you the exponent of 
what I felt, sir?’ said he, savagely 
—I don’t remember that in our 
one single conversation we touched 


‘on these things.” 


“Tony!” cried Alice, in a low 
yoice,. full of deep. feeling and sor- 
row—‘ Tony |” ' 


Nim, 


carriage with an attempt at swage, 
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* Good-bye, Alice; Pm sorry to 
have detained you, but I thought 
—I don’t know what I thought. 
Remember me to Bella—good-bye !” 
He turned: away—then suddenly, 
as if remembering himself, wheeled 
round and said; ‘“*Good morning, 
sir,” with a short quick nod of his 
head. The moment after he had 
sprung over the low wall at the 
road-side, and was soon lost to 
view in the tall ferns. | 

“How changed he:is! I declare 
I ‘can searcely recognise him,” said 
Mrs, Trafford, as they resumed their 
journey. “He used to be the gen- 
tlest, easiest, softest of all natures. 
Never put out never crossed by 
anything.” 

“And 680 I’ve ‘no doubt you'd 
have found him to-day if I had not 
been here.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Surely you remarked the sud- 
den change that came over his face 
when he saw me. He thought you 
were alone. At all events, he never 
speculated on finding ‘mé at your 
side.” 

“Indeed!” said she, with an air 
of half-offended pride; “and are 
you reputed to be such a very 
dangerous person, that to drive out 
with you should inspire all \ this 
terror ?” 

“T don’t believe I am,” said 
Maitland, laughing; “ but perhaps 
your rustic friend might be  par- 
doned if he thought so:” 

“ How very subtle that is! Even 
in your humility you contrive to 
shoot a bolt at poor Tony.” 

*;And why poor? Is he poor 
who is so rich “in defenders? Is ‘it 
a sign of poverty when @ man can 
afford to dispense with all the re- 
straints that attach to others, and say 
and do what he likes; with the cer- 
tainty that it will all be submitted 
to? I call that wealth unbounded, 
at least. It ‘is the ‘one. prize that 
money confers, and if one can have 
it without the dross, I'd say, Give 
me the privilege and keep the title- 
deeds.” 

“Mr. Maitland,” ‘said she, gravely, 
“Tony Butler is not in the least 
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like what you would represent him, 
In my life I never knew any oné'so 
full of consideration for others.” 

“‘Go-on,” said he, laughing. “Ts 
only another gold’ mine of his" you 
are displaying ‘before me. Has he 
any other gifts or'graces ?” © “00 W 

“He has a store of good -quali- 
ties, Mr. Maitland; they ‘are not, 
perhaps, ‘very showy: ones.” 

‘Like those of some other ‘of 
our acquaintance,” added he, as if 
finishing her speech for’ her. » ** My 
dear Mrs. Trafford, I would ‘not dis¢ 
parage your early friend—your: oneé 
playfellow—for the world. Indeed, 
I feel, if life could be like'a half 
holiday from’ school, he'd be an 
admirable companion to’ pass’ it 
with: the misfortune is, that’ these 
men ‘must take their: places ‘in: thé 
common tournament with the: rést 
of us, and then they are not #6 
certain of making a distinguished 
figure as when seen in the old play* 
ground with ‘bat, and ball, and 
wicket.” ih 

“You mean that such a man ag 
Tony Butler will’ not’ be likely ‘to 
make a great career in life?” 

His reply was a shrug: of the 
shoulders. , 

“ And ‘why ‘not,’ pray?” asked 
she, defiantly. 

“What if you were to ask Mark 
this question ? Let’ him’ give ‘you 
his impressions on this theme.” 

“T see what it is,” cried’ she, 
warmly. ‘You two fine gentlemen 
have conspired ‘against this ‘poor 
simple boy; for really, in ‘all deal- 
ings with the world, he is''a ‘boy; 
and you would like us to believé, 
that if we saw him undér other cir- 
cumstances, and with other swr- 
roundings, we should be actually 
ashamed of him. Now, Mr. Mait- 
land, I resent this supposition at 
once, and I tell you frankly I am 
very proud of his friendsfip.” 

“You are ‘pushing’ nie to’ the 
verge of a great indiscretion; in 


‘fact, you have made it impossible 


for me to avoid it,” said’ he, seri- 
ously. ‘I must now trust you with 
a secret, or what I meant to be one. 
Here it is. Of course, what’ I am 
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about to tell you is strictly to go 
no further; never, never to be di- 
vulged. It is partly on this young 
man’s account— chiefly so—that I 
am in Ireland. A friend of mine— 
that same Oaffareli: of whom you 
heard—was commissioned by a very 
eccentric old Englishman who lives 
abroad, to learn if he could hear 
some tidings of this young Butler ; 
what sort of a person he was; how 
brought up; how educated; how 
disciplined. The inquiry came from 
the desire of a person very able 
indeed to befriend him materially. 
The old man I speak of is the elder 
brother of Butler's father ; very rich 
and very influential This old man 
Lsuppose, repenting of some harsh- 
ness or other to his brother in former 
days, wants to see Tony — wants to 
judge of him: for himself —:wants, in 
fact, without disclosing the relation- 
ship between them, to pronounce 
whether this young fellow is one to 
whom he could rightfully bequeath 
a considerable fortune, and place 
before the world as. the head of an 
honoured house; but he wants to 
do this | without. exciting hopes or 
expectations, or risking perhaps dis- 
appointments. Now I know very 
well by repute sothething of ‘this 
eccentric:old. man, whose long life 
in the diplomatic service has made 
him: fifty times more lenient to a 
moral delinquency than to a sole- 
cism in manners, and who could 
forgive the one and never the other. 
If he were té see. your diamond in 
the rough, he’d never contemplate 
the task of polishing — he'd simply 
say, ‘This is not what I looked for ; 
I don’t. want a gamekeeper, or a 
boatman, or a horse-breaker.’ ” 

“Oh! Mr. Maitland.” 

“Hear me out. I am represent- 
ing, and very faithfully represent- 
ing, another; hed say this more 
strongly toe than I have, and he'd 
leave him there. Now I’m not very 
certain that he’d be wrong ; permit 
me to finish. I mean to say, that 
in all: that regards what the old 
minister-plenipotentiary acknow- 
ledges to be | life, Master. Tony 
would’ not shine. The solid qua- 
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lities you dwelt on so favourably 
are like rough carvings; they are 
not meant for gilding. Now, seeing 
the deep interest you and all your 
family take in this youth, and feel- 
ing as I do a sincere regard for the 
old lady his mother, in whose so- 
ciety I have passed two or three de- 
lightful mornings, I conceived a sort 
of project which might possibly give 
the young fellow a good chance of 
success.. I thought of taking him 
abroad —on the continent — show- 
ing him. something of life and the 
world ina sphere in which he had 
not yet seen it ; letting him see for 
himself the value men set upon tact 
and address, and making him feel 
that these are the common coin 
daily intercourse requires, wh 
higher. qualties are title-deeds that 
the world only calls for on emer- 
gencies.” 

‘“* But you could never have per- 
suaded him to such a position of 
dependence.” 

“Td have called him my private 
secretary ; I'd have treated him as 
my equal.” 

“It was generous ; it was 
nobly gusta : 

“When I thought I had made 
him presentable anywhere—and it 
would not take long to do so—Id 
have contrived to bring him under 
his uncle’s notice,—as a stranger, of 
course ; if the effect were favourable, 
well and good; if it proved a fail- 
ure, there was neither disappoint- 
ment nor chagrin. Mrs. Butler gave 
me a half assent, and I was on the 
good road with her son till this 
morning, when that unlucky meetin 
has, I suspect, spoiled everything.’ 

“ But, why should it ?” 

“Why should any thing happen 
as men’s passions or impulses de- 
cide it? Why should one man be 
jealous of the good fortune that 
another man has not won ?” 

She turned away -her head and 
was silent. : 

“Td not have told you one 
word of this, Mrs. Trafford, if I 
had not been so sore pressed that 
I couldn’t afford to let you, while 
defending your friend, accuse me of 
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want of generosity and) unfairness. 
Let me own it» frankly—-I was 
piqued by all your praises: of this 


young man); they»sounded so like | 


insidious criticisms on others less 
fortunate in your favour.” 

“As if the great Mr. Maitland 
could care for: any judgments of 
mine,” said she; and there was in 
her voice and manner ..a strange 
blending of levity and) seriousness. 

‘** They are the judgments that he 
cares. most for in all the world,” 
‘said he, eagerly. “To have heard 
from your lips one-half the praise— 
one-tenth part of the interest you 
so lately betowed. on that ' young 
man A 

‘*Where are we going, George ? 
What river is this?” exclaimed 
she, suddenly. 

‘To Tilney Park, ma’am ; 
is the Larne.” 

‘ But. it’s the upper road, and I 
told, you to take the lewer road, by 
Captain Gra ham’s.” 

“No, ma’am ; yow only said Til- 
ney.” 

“Is it possible? and didn’t you 
tell him, Mr. Maitland?” 

“T? I knew nothing of the 
road. ‘To tell you the truth,” add- 
ed he, in a whisper, “I cared very 
little where it led, so long as I sat 
at your side,” 

“Very flattering, indeed! Have 
we passed the turn to the lower 
road very far, George ?” 

“Yes, ma'am; it’s a good five 
miles behind us, "and a ‘bad bit of 
road too — all fresh stones.” 

“* And you were so anxious to call 
at the cottage ?” said she, address- 
ing Maitland with a smile of some 
significance. " 

“‘ Nothing of the ‘kind. I made 
soine sort of silly promise to make 
a visit as I passed. Im sure I don’t 
know why, or to gratify whom.” 

“Oh, cruel Mr. Maitland — false 
Mr. Maitland! how can you say 
this? But are we to go back— 
that is the question; forI see 
George is very impatient, and try- 
ing'to make the horses the same ?” 

“Of course not. Go back! it 
was all the coachman’s fault — took 


this 
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the wrong turning, and never dig. 
eovered his blunder till:we were 
I don’t know where.” 
“Tilney, George— go on,” said 
ghe; ‘then turning . to Maitland, 
“ And: do you imagine that the 
charming Sally Graham or the ‘fas- 
cinating Rebecca will understand 
such flimsy excuses as these, or that 
the sturdy old Commodore will put 
up with them ? ” 

“I hope so, for their sakes at 
least ; for it will save them a world 
of ‘trouble to do so.” 

‘** Ungrateful’ as well as pertidi: 
ous. You were a great favourite 
with the Grahams. Beck told 
the night before they left the Abbey, 
that you were the only ‘ élégant 
— exquisite she called it— she ever 
met that wasn’t a fool.” b 

“The praise was notextravagant, 
I don’t feel my cheek growing. hot 
under it.” 

“ And Sally said that if she had 
not seen with her own eyes, she'd 
never have believed that a man 
with such a diamond ring, and such 
wonderful pendants to his watch, 
could hook an eight-pound salmon 
and bring him to land.” 

“That indeed touches me,” said 
he, laying his hand over his heart. 

“And old Graham’ himself de 
clared to my father that; if one of 
his girls had a fancy that way, 
though you weren’t exactly his style 
of man, nor precisely what he'd 
choose-——” 

“Do spare me. I beseech you, 
have some pity on me.” 

‘“* That he’d not set himself against 
it; and that, in’ fact, with a good 
certificate as \to character, and the 
approved guarantee of respectable 
people, who had known you some 

ears——” 

‘*T implore you to stop.” 

“Of course I'll stop when you 
tell me the theme is orie stoo delicate 
to follow up ; but, like all the world, 
you let one run into every sort of 
indiscretion, and only cry halt when 
it is too late toretire. The Grahams, 
however, are excellent people— old 
G. G., as they call him, a distin- 
y guished officer. He cut out some 
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body or something from under the 

ns of a Spanish fort, and the girls 
He refused—let me see whom they 
have not refused; but Ill. make 
them tell you, for we'll certainly 
call there on our way back.” 

The malicious drollery with which 

she poured out all this had height- 
ened her colour and given increased 
brilliancy to her eyes. Instead of 
the languid delicacy which usually 
marked her features, they shone 
now with animation and _ excite- 
ment, and became in consequence 
far more beautiful. So striking was 
the change, that Maitland paid little 
attention to the words, while he 
gazed with rapture at the speaker. 
« It must have been a very _pal- 
pable admiration he bestowed, for 
she drew down her veil with an 
impatient jerk of the hand, and 
said, ‘Well, sir, doesn’t, this ar- 
rangement suit you, or would you 
rather make your visit to Port 
Graham alone ?” 

“T almost think I would,” said 
he, laughing. ‘I suspect it would 
be safer.” 

“Oh, now that I know your in- 
tentions— that you have made me 
your confidant — you'll see that I 
can be a marvel of discretion.” 

“Put up your veil again, and 
you may be as maligne as you 
please.” 

“There! yonder is Tilney,” said 
she, hastily, ‘where you see those 
fine trees. Are the horses distressed, 
George?” 
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iy Well, ma'am, they've had enough 
of ..it,’ 

““T mean, are they too tired to 
round by the river-side and the 
gate ?” 

“It’s a good two miles round, 
ma’am,” z 

“Oh, I know'what that means,” 
said she, in.a whisper. “If there 
should be anything amiss for the next 
three months, it will be that cruel 
day’s work down at Tilney will 
be Charged with it. Go in by 
the new lodge,” added she aloud; 
“and as they have innumerable 
carriages. here; Mr. Maitland, Pll 
take you 9 drive over there to-mor- 
row. Its.a very. nice thing, isn’t 
it, to be as rich as old Mrs. Maxwell, 
and to be always playing the part 
of ‘Good Fairy,’ giving splendid 
banquets, delicious little country 
parties to all the world; offering 
horses to ride, boats to sail in? 
What are you looking at so fixedly ?” 

“T think I recognise a convey- 
ance. I once had the happiness to 
travel in. Isn’t that the Graham 
equipage ‘before us ?” 

“T declare it is!” cried she, joy- 
fully. “Oh, lucky Mr. Maitland; 
they are going to Tilney.” 

As she spoke, George, indignant. 
at being dusted by a shambling old 
mare with long fetlocks, gathered 
up his team in hand, and sent them 
“spinning” past the lumbering 
jaunting-car, giving the Grahams 
only time to recognise the carriage 
and its two occupants. 


CHAPTER XIX.—TONY’S TROUBLES. 


When Tony Butler met Mrs, Traf- 
ford’s carriage he was on: his road, 
by a cross path to the back en- 
trance of Lyle Abbey. It was not 
his intention to pay a visit there at 
that moment, though he was re- 
solved to do so later.. His present 
errand was to convey a letter he 
had written to Maitland, accepting 
the proposal of the day before. 

He had not-closed his eyes all 
night thinkipg of it. -There was 
& captivation in its promise of ad- 


venture that he felt to be -irresist- 
ible. He knew too well the defects 
of his nature and of his intelligence 
not to be aware that, in any ofthe 
ordinary and recognised paths) in 
life, he must see himself overtaken 
and left behind by almost all. What 
were called the learned professions 
were strictly debarred to him. Had 
he even the means for the study, he 
would not have .the qualities to 
pursue them. He did not feel that 
he could take willingly to a trade; 
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as little could he be a clerk. To 
be sure, he had obtained this ap- 
pointment as messenger, but how 
disparagingly Maitland had spoken 
of it? He said, it is true, they 
“weren’t bad things” —that “ gen- 
tlemen somehow or other managed 
to live on them;” but he hinted 
that these were gentlemen whose 
knowledge of life had taught them 
a variety of little accomplishments 
—such as whist, billiards, and écarté 
-—which form the traffic of society, 
and a very profitable traffic too, to 
him who knows a little more of 
them than his neighbours. Worst 
of all, it was a career, Maitland 
said, that led to nothing. You can 
become an “old messenger,” if you 
live long enough, but nothing more; 
and he pictured the life of a tra- 
veller who had lost every interest 
in the road he journeyed—who, in 
fact, only thought of it with refer- 
ence to the time it occupied—as one 
of the dreariest of all imaginable 
things. ‘This monotony,” added 
he, “ will do for the fellow who has 
seen everything and done every- 
thing — not for the fresh spirit of 
youth, eager to taste, to learn, and 
to enjoy. .A man of your stamp 
ought to have a wider and better 
field—a sphere wherein his very vi- 
tality will have fair-play. Try it; 
follow it if you can, Butler,” said he: 
“but I'm much mistaken in you, if 
you'll be satisfied to sit down with 
a station that only makes you a 
penny-postman magnified.” Very 
few of us have courage to bear 
such a test as this—to hear the 
line we are about to take, the ser- 
vice we are about to enter, the co- 
lony we are about to sail for, dis- 
araged, unmoved. The unknown 
as always enough of terror about 
it without the dark forebodings of 
an evil prophet. 

“T like Maitland’s project bet- 
ter,”'said Tony, after a long night’s 
reflection. ‘‘ At all events, it’s the 
sort of thing to suit me. If I should 
come to grief, it will be a sad day 
for poor mother; but the same 
might happen me when carrying a 
despatch-bag! I think he ought to 
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have been more oxplict, and let 
me hear for whom I am to fight, 
though perhaps it doesn’t much 
signify. I could fight for any one 
butt Yankees ! I think Ill say 
‘done.’ This Maitland is a great 
‘Don’ — has apparently fortune and 
station. It can’t be a mistake to 
sail in the same boat with him. Til 
certainly say ‘done.’”” With this re- 
solve he jumped out of bed, and 
wrote the following brief note :— 


“ Burnsiwg, Tuesday morning. 
“Dear Srr,—Tll not take the 
three days you gave me to consider 
your offer; Iaccept it at once,— 
Tony Burizr. 


Yours truly, 


“Norman Marr.anp, Esq, 
Lyle Abbey.” 


“TI have to write to Skeffy,” 
said he to himself, “and say, You 
may tell my noble patron that I 
don’t want the messengership, and 
that when next I call at the office 
Pll kick Willis for nothing. I 
don’t suppose that this is the for- 
mal way of resigning, but I take it 
they'll not be sorry to be quit ot 
me, and it will spare the two old 
coves in white cravats all the trou- 
ble of having me plucked at the. 
examination. Poor Skeffy won't 
be pleased, though; he was to have 
‘coached me’ in foreign tongues 
and the Rule of Three. Well, I’m 
glad I’m in for a line of life where 
nobody asks about Colenso’s Arith- 
metic, nor has so much as heard 
of Ollendorf’s Method. Oh dear! 
how much happier the world must 
have been when people n’t so 
confoundedly _well-informed.!"— so 
awfully brimful of all knowledge 
as they now are! In those pleas- 
ant days, instead of being a black 
sheep, I'd have been pretty much 
like the rest of the flock.” ‘ 

The speculations on this topic— 
this golden age of ignorance and 
bliss — occupied him all the way, as 
he walked over the hills to leave 
his letter at the gate-lodge for Mr. 
Maitland. 

Resisting all the dodge-keeper’s 
inducements to talk — for he was 
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an old friend of Tony’s, and wanted 
much to know where he had been 
and what doing of late, and why 
he wasn’t up at the Abbey every 
day as of yore—Tony refused to hear 
of all the sad consequences that 
had followed on his absence ; how 
the “two three-year-olds had’ gone 
back in their training ;” how “ Piper 
wouldn’t let a saddle be put on his 
back ;” how the carp were all dying 
in the new pond, nobody knew why 
—there was even something gone 
wrong with the sun-dial over the 
stable, as though the sun himself 
had taken his departure in dud- 
geon, and wouldn’t look straight 
on the spot since. These were, 
with many more, shouted after 
him as he turned away, while he, 
laughing, called out, “It will be 
all right in a day or two, Mat. Tl 
see to every thing soon.” 

“That [ll not,” muttered he to 
himself when alone. “The smart 
hussar—the brave captain — may 
try his hand now. [Id like to 
see him on Piper. I only wish 
that he may mount him with the 
saddle tightly girthed; and if he 
doesn’t cut a somerset over his 
head, my name isn’t Tony! Let 
us see, too, what hell do with 
those young dogs; they're wild 
endagh by this time! I take it 
he’s too great a swell to know any- 
thing about gardening or grafting 
—so much the worse for my my 
flower-pot! There’s one thing I'd 
like to be able to do every morning 
of my life,” thought he in sadder 
mood—“ just to give Alice’s chest- 
nut mare one canter, to make her neck 
flexible and her mouth light, and to 
throw her back on her haunches ! 
And then, if I could only see Alice 
on her ! just to see her as she bends 
down over the mane and pats the 
mare’s shoulder to,coax her not 
to buck-leap! There never was a 
picture that equalled it! the mare 
snorting, and with eyes flashing, 
and Alice all the while caressing 
her, and saying, “‘ How silly you 
are, Maida! come, now, do be 
gentle |” 

These thoughts set others in 
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motion —the happy, happy days’ 
of long ago; the wild, half-reckless 

gallops over the fern-clad hills in 

the clear bright days of winter—or 

the still’ more delightful saunter- 

ings of a summer’s eve on the sea-’ 
shore! —none of them—not one 

— ever to come back again. It was 

just as his reveries had reached so 

far that he caught sight of the four 

dappled greys —they were Alice's 

own — swinging smoothly along in: 
that long easy stride, by which 

thoroughbreds persuade you that 

work is no distress to them. It was" 
only as they breasted the hill that’ 
he saw that the bearing-reins were 

not let down —a violation of a pre’ 
cept on which he was inexorable; 

and he hastened with all the s 

he could, to catch them ere they! 
gained the crest of the ridge. 

To say ‘the truth, Tony was- 
somewhat ashamed of himself for’ 
his long absence from the Abbey. 
If it was not ingratitude, it had a 
look of it. They knew nothing Of. 
what had passed between Mark 
and himself,‘ and could ofily pre- 
nounce upon his conduct as fickle. 
ness, or worse; and he was glad 
of an opportunity to meet them 
less formally than by a regular’ 
morning visit! Either Alice and 
her sister, or Alice alone, were cer-. 
tain to be in the carriage; for 
Lady Lyle was too timid to trust 
herself with those “greys ;” and so 
he bounded ow wt full 
of expectancy, a ing once 
more to hear that veld winian* 
a chidings were as music to 


He was close to the carriage be-/ 
fore he saw Maitland ; indeed, the’ 
sight of Alice as he drew near, 
had so entrapced him that he saw’ 
nothing’ élse ; but when his eyes 
i 1 on her companion, a 

shot through him as though he had 
been stabbed. In the raging 

ousy of the moment zc 
was forgotten but his passion — his 
hatred of that man. He'd have 
iven his right hand to be able to 
url at him a mortal defiance— 
to have dared him to the death.’ 
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Indeed, so far as the insolence of 
his stare could convey his meaning, 
it. declared an open war between 
them. Nor did Maitland’s attitude 
assuage this anger; he lay back 
with a cool assumption of superi- 
ority—an air of triumphant satis- 
faction—that seemed to say, ‘‘ Each 
of us is in the place that befits him.” 

So overcome was he by passion, 
that even Alice’s invitation to get 
into the carriage sounded like an 
outrage to his ears. It was bitter 
enough to cast him off without 
making him witness the success of 
another. Maitland’s daring to apolo- 

ise for him—to explain away why 

Fe had or had not done this, that, 
or t’other— was more than his en- 
durance could brook ;, and as he 
hurried away from the spot, dashing 
recklessly down cliff and crag, and 
sprang from rock to rock. without 
a- thought of the peril, he almost 
accused himself of cowardice and 
cold-bloodedness for not having in- 
sulted him on the instant, and, by 
some open outrage, forced upon 
him a quarrel from which there 
could be no retreating. “If I'd 
insulted him before her,” cried he, 
“he never could have evaded me 
by calling me an angry boy.” 

“Pll have no companionship with 
him, at all events,” said he, suddenly 
checking himself in his speed ; “ he 
shall neither be leader nor comrade 
of mine. [ll get my letter back 
before it reach him.” With this 
resolve he turned his steps back 
again to the Abbey. Although he 
knew well that he must reach the 
lodge before they could return from 
their drive, he hurried along as 
though his life depended on it. 

The keeper was out, but Tony 
dashed into the lodge,, and found, 
as he expected, the letter on the 
chimney ; he tore it into fragments, 
and turned away. 

The day was already drawing to 
a close as he descended the little 
path to the Burnside, and saw his 
mother awaiting him in the porch. 
As he came. nearer, , he, perceived 
that she held up ‘a, letter in her 
hand, ‘ Something important, Tony 
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dear,” cried she, “It is printed at 
top, ‘On. H. M.’s. Service, and 
marked ‘Immediate’ underneath. 
I have been very impatient all the 
day for your return.” 

Although Tony’s mood at the 
moment did not dispose him to 
be on the very best terms. with 
the world at large, nor even with 


himself, he felt a strange sort of. 


vainglorious glow. through him 
at being addressed on a_ great 
square-shaped envelope, ‘‘On Her 
Majesty’s Service,” and with a huge 
seal, the royal arms, affixed. It 
imparted a sense of self-importance 
that was very welcome at such a 
moment. It was a spoonful of 
brandy to a man not far from 
fainting. 

With all this, he didn’t like his 
mother to see how much this grati- 
fied or interested him; and he 
tossed the letter to one side, and 
said, “I hope the dinner isn’t far 
off ; I'm very hungry.” 

“Tt will be on the table in a 
few minutes, Tony; but let us 
hear what Her Majesty wants with 


ou.” 
e It’s nothing that won’t keep till 
I have eaten my dinner, mother ; 
at all events, I don’t mean to in- 
quire.” 

“T suppose I may break the seal 
myself, then,” said. she, in a half- 
pique. 

“ If you like—if you have any cu- 
riosity in the matter.” 

“That I have,” said she, tearing 
open the envelope. 

“Why it’s nothing, after all, 
Tony. It’s not, from Her Majesty 
at all, It begins ‘ Dear Butler,” 

“ It’s from Skeffy,” cried he, tak- 
ing it from her hands, “ and is far 
more interesting to me than if. it 
came from the Premier.” 

Mrs. Butler sat. down, disappoint- 
ed and sad. It was a reminiscence 
of long ago, that formally-shaped 
document, with its big, seal. re- 
minding her of days when the, Colo- 
nel—her Colonel—used to receive 
despatches from the War Office— 
grave documents of which he sel- 
dom spoke, but whose importance 
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she could read in the thoughtful 
lines of his face, and which always 
impressed her with his consequence. 
. “Ah, dear!” sighed she, drearily,— 
“ who would have thought it ?” 
So is it very often in this same 
world of ours, that the outsides 


of things are only solemn cheats.. 


The orderly who terrifies the vil- 
lage as he dashes past at speed, is 
but the bearer of an invitation to 
dine. The ambassador’s bag is fill- 
ed not with. protocols and. treaties, 
but with fish-sauce or pickled wal- 
nuts ; the little sack—marked ‘ most 
important ’ — being ‘choke-fuli | of 
Russian cigarettes. Even lawn and 
lawyers’ wigs are occasionally the 
external coverings to qualities that 
fall short of absolute wisdom; so 
that though Mrs. Butler exclaimed, 
“Who would have thought it?” 
one more conversant with life would 
have felt less surprise and less dis- 
appointment. 

A laugh from Tony—almost a 
hearty laugh—-startled her from her 
musings. “ What is it, Tony dear?” 
asked she—“ what is it that amuses 

ou?” 

“Tl read it all for you, mother. 
It’s from Skeffy, and’ you’d think 
you heard him talking, it’s so like 
him. 

“*P. 0., Sunday Morning. 


“¢Dgar Burter,—What a fright 
you have given us all, old fellow, 
to have levanted so suddenly, leav- 
ing your traps with the waiter, as we 
first thought, but as we afterwards 
discovered exchanging them with 
one Rory Quit, who, apparently sorry 
for his bargain, came for three suc- 
cessive mornings to the hotel to find 
out your present whereabouts.’ 

“Do you understand him, mo- 
ther ?” asked Tony at this. 

“ Partly—go on.” 

He resumed — “ ‘Rory, however, 
would seem to have a private scrape 
of his own to occupy him now, for 
I found to-day that a policeman 
was waiting all the morning to ar- 
rest him, of which he seems to have 
had timely notice, for, he did not 
appear, and “R. 960” says, with 
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much solemnity, he won’t come ‘no 
more.’” 

“What does that mean, Tony ?”’» 

“TI can make nothing of itioI 
hope and trust that I am not, the 
cause’ of the poor fellow’s troubles, 
I'll write about this at once. ‘ More 
of all this, however, when we meet, 
which I rejoice to say will be soon. 
I have got fourteen days’ leave, and 
am going over to your immediate 
neighbourhood, to visit an aunt, or 
a cousin, or a grandmother — if she 
likes—a certain Mrs. Maxwell of 
Tilney, who has lots of cash andino 
one to leave it to—five thousand 
a-year in estate; I don’t know 
what in the Threes ; and is, they tell 
me, weighing all her relatives, real 
or imaginary, in the balance of her 
esteem, to decide who is to be the 
lord of Tilney, and which of ‘us 
would most worthily represent her 
name and house. Preaching for 
a call is nothing to this—and ia C. 
S. examination is cakes and gin-. 
gerbread to it. Just fancy a grand 
competitive dinner of both sexes, 
and the old lady watching who 
ate of her favourite dish, or) who 
passed the decanter she “ affec 
tioned.” Imagine yourself talking, 
moving, sneezing, smiling, or blow- 
ing your nose, with five thousand 
a-year on the issue. Picture to your 
mind the tortures of a scrutiny that 
may take in anything from your 
complexion to your character,’ and 
which, though satisfied with your 
morals, might discover “ something 
unpleasing about your mouth.” ©) 

“* Worst news of all, I hear that 
the great Norman Maitland is some- 
where in your vicinity, and of course 
will be invited wherever my eI 
is going on. If he cares to do it, I 
suppose he’ll cut us all out, and 
that the old lady would rather 
fancy she made a graceful exit from 
life if this illustrious swell were- 
to play chief mourner to her. By 
the way, do you know the man 
I'm talking of? He’s a monstrous. 
clever fellow, and a great mystery 
to.boot. I know him very slightly ;; 
indeed, so slightly that Pm not. 
sure he knows me. 
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“*As it would be invaluable to 
me to have a word of counsel from 
you, knowing nothing, or next to 
nothing, of my dear relative, I mean 
to start directly for you at once, 
and have one day with you before 
I: go on to Tilney. Will this bore 
you, or inconvenience you? Is 
your house full? Most houses are 
at this time o’ year.’ ” 

At this Tony laid down the 
letter and laughed immoderately ; 
not so, however, his mother. She 
turned her head away, and sat, with 
her hands closely locked, in silence. 

“Isn't it good ?~isn’t it down- 
right droll, mother, to ask if our 
house ‘be so full of guests, we have 
no room for another? I declare, 
though it has a sore side to it, the 
question overcomes.me with its ab- 
surdity.” 

“That's not the way ['m looking 
at it, Tony,” said she, sadly. 

“But there’s no other way to 
look at it. If one can’t take that 
view of it, one would——’ He 
stopped suddenly, for he saw the 
old lady lift her handkerchief to 
her eyes, and hold it there. “ But 
you are right, mother,” said he, 
quickly. “To bear it well, one 
needn’t laugh at it. At all events, 
what answer are we to make him ?”’ 

“ Finish the letter first.” 

“ Ah, this is all about putting him 
up—anywhere—in a dressing-room 
or a closet. ‘At Carlscourt last 
year they had nothing to give me 
but a bath-room. ey used to 


quiz me about sleeping in “marble h 


halls,” for I lay in the bath.’ ” 

“He seems a good-tempered 
creature,” said the old lady, who 
«ould not repress a laugh this time. 
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“The best in the world; and 
such spirits! I wish you saw 
him do the back-somerset over a 
chair, or the frog’s leap across a 
table. For all that, mother,” said 
he, with a change of tone, “he’s a 
perfect gentleman; and though he’s 
very short—only so high!—he looks 
a gentleman, too.” 

“fT am not likely to forget all his 
kindness to you, Tony,” said she, 
feelingly. “If we could only: re- 
ceive him suitably, ['d be happy 
and proud to do it; as it is, how- 
ever, the man, being a gentleman, 
will put up all the better with our 
humble entertainment: so, just tell 
him to come, Tony; but tell him 
also what he’s coming to. His 
room will be pretty much like the 
bath-room, and the company he'll 
meet afterwards very unlike what 
he saw at the fine house.” 

“He'll take all in good part, or 
I'm much mistaken in him. So 
here goes for the answer :— 


“* Dear Sxerr,— We live in a 
cottage with five rooms. We have 
one maid-servant, and we dine at 
two. If you have courage to face 
all this, you'll have the heartiest 
of welcomes from my mother and 
your sincere friend, 

“*Tony Buriea. 

“¢The mail will drop you at Cole- 
raine, and I'll be on the look-out 
for you every morning from this 
forward.’ 


“Won't that do, mother ?” asked 


e. : 

“I think you might have done it 
better; but I suppose you young 
folk understand each other best in 
your own fashion, so let it be. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY REFORMED, 


* Tur Royal Academy was last year 
arraigned before a commission to 
take its trial, and in the approach- 
ing session of Parliament it awaits 
the verdict of the country, and 
must submit to the reforms which 
the Legislature shall deem conducive 
to the welfare of our national arts. 
This ‘Commission, bearing the sign- 
manual of Her Majesty, was issued 
“to inquire into the present  posi- 
tion of the Royal Academy in rela- 
tion to the Fine Arts, and into the 
circumstances and conditions under 
which it occupies a portion of the 
National Gallery, and to suggest 
such measures as may be required to 
render it more useful in promoting 
art, and in improving and develop- 
ing public tastes.” The report now 
before us, the result of a calm and 
extended investigation, bears the 
signatures and seals of ‘* Stanhope 
(Chairman), Hardinge, Elcho, Ed- 
mund W, Head, William Stirling, 
Henry Danby Seymour, Henry 
Reeve,” the Commissioners ap- 
pointed for the conduct of this 
arduous inquiry. No less than six- 
-and-forty witnesses were called to 
, give evidence, for or against the 
constitution and administration of 
gthe Academy, among whom we 
mark the names of Sir Charles 
Eastlake, Sir Edmund Landseer, D. 
Maclise, J. E. Millais, Baron Maro- 
chetti, W. Tite, Holman Hunt, A. 
H. Layard, Beresford Hope, Lord 
Taunton, and the present Solicitor- 
General. The Commissioners held 
their opening meeting on the 13th 
February 1863, and the inquiry 
ended on the 8th June, at the 
twenty-fourth sitting, with the ex- 
amination of Mr. Ruskin. The 
number of questions asked exceeds 
five thousand, and the printed 
evidence fills 557 closely-printed 
pages of a parliamentary “blue 
book.” On the 10th July last the 
Report was issued, passing a de- 
liberate judgment on the follow- 
ing specific heads —,“* A, Constitu- 


tion of the Academy ;” “ B, Funds ;” 
“©, Exhibition ;” ‘D, Teaching, ;” 
“BE, Charities;” “F, Buildings.” 
These dry but not wholly uninter- 
esting statistics we place as an in- 
troduction to our present. article, 
to indicate in fewest words the 
scope and import of this Imperial 
scrutiny. They show that the 
abuses and the dereliction of duty 
laid to the charge of the Academy 
have had full and fair opportunity 
of proof. Guided by this mass of 
evidence, aided by the deliberate 
judgment of Commissioners  ex- 
pressly appointed by reason of com- 
petency, the time has now at length 
arrived when the Government may 
satisfactorily settle a long-pending 
and hotly-debated question. We 
trust that in the ensuing session of 
Parliament the Royal Academy, by 
a decisive act of the Legislature, 
will be reformed in its constitution, 
that it will receive powers and pre- 
rogatives commensurate with the 
advanced condition of the arts, and 
adequate to the growing require- 
ments of a people to whom paint 
ing, sculpture, and architecture have 
become not only the luxuries but 
almost the necessities of life, 

We are happy to say that a spirit 
of even-handed justice has mode- 
rated the proceedings of this Com- 
mission. The Academy has ene 
mies, but they have abstained from 
virulence. She has friends who 
have showed their candour by ad- 
mitting defects wherever found, and 
their wisdom in welcoming reforms 
which the general voice has pro- 
nounced inevitable and salutary. 
Reconstruction is certainly needed ; 
but at the outset we would desire 
to pay the tribute due to the Aca- 
demy for the services she has al- 
ready, for the space of nearly one 
hun years, conferred upon the 
arts of this country. In other na- 
tions,. it is well known, crowned 
heads have taken the arts under 

their patronage, and governments 
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have granted to Academies hand- 
some subsidies. In England, on 
the contrary, where reliance is 
sone on yoluntary effort, the arts 

ve had to struggle in their own 
strength for honourable position 
and adequate reward; and the Aca- 
demy, left without pecuniary aid, 
has been doomed to scrape together 
its fortunes as best it might out of 
shillings collected at the doors of 
the annual exhibition. Consider- 
ing how precarious and apparently 
inadequate is this mode of gaining 
a livelihood, we have reason to be 
all the more astonished at the power 
and resources which the Academy 
has acquired, and the amount of 
good works that she has been en- 
abled to perform. Lectures have 
been delivered session after session, 
a library has been formed, scholar- 
ships have been established, and 
salaries are yearly paid to a Keeper, 
Secretary, and Visitors. In the 
year 1862, the expenses of maintain- 
ing the schools, including the giv- 
ing of gratuitous instruction and 
the awarding of preminms and 
scholarships, are set down at £2495, 
18s. 6d. In the same year the sum 
expended upon pensions and dona- 
tions to decayed members and ne- 
cessitous artists amounted to £1667, 
3s. Yet notwithstanding these heavy 
drains upon the annual income, the 
Academy has, by a wise husbandry 
of resources, been enabled to lay in 
store the sum of £140,000, invested 
in three-per-cent consols. The 
Academy has thus since 1768, the 
year of its foundation, not only 
paid its way, not only distributed 
large amounts in teaching and in 
charity, but now at the end of well- 
nigh one century, it is found in a 
strong position, with a wealth, pres- 
tige, and power which incite envy 
and provoke opposition. 

Still more, by common consent, 
testified by many witnesses, in the 
resence of the Commission, our 
nglish school of painting, as fos- 
tered by the Academy, is in the 
face of Europe, if not absolutely 
great and grand, at least honour- 
able and praiseworthy. The present 
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state of Art in this country, said 
Mr. Tite, shows that the Academy 
has done its duty, and done that 
duty well. And in the same sense 
Sir Edwin Landseer bore testimony 
that the Royal Academy has made 
the British school what it is; 
which, taken in comparison with 
other schools, he added, holds a 
very creditable station. ‘ Most of 
the eminent artists of this country, ” 
said Mr. Richard Westmacott, pur- 
suing the same line of defence, 
“have been, students of the Aca- 
demy, and received their education 
there.” Lastly, Mr. Mulready, whose 
words have now gathered around 
them ‘the solemnity of the grave, 
thus speaks emphatically, “I have 
a strong sense of obligation to the 
Academy, having received my edu- 
cation there; and having the Aca- 
demy alone almost to thank for my 
education in art, the obligation 
which I have signed to support 
the honour of the academy as 
long as I remain a member of it 
is never to be forgotten by me; 
and [ think the proper place for 
suggesting improvements in the 
Academy is, as an Academician, 
in my place there.” Thus, as a 
graceful prelude to the reiteration 
of long-standing grievances, to the 
detailed statement of inefficiency 
and abuse, let the concession be 
unreservedly made, that we owe to 
the Academy a debt of gratitude — 
that this voluntary, self-elected, and 
self-governed institution —or, to 
borrow the harder words of its foes, 
this so-called tyranny and monopoly 
— has, in the main, ruled wisely and 
justly ; and that thus, in the true 
interest of art, we should not plot 
its overthrow, but rather plan and 
promote its extension on a wider 
basis +-its elevation to higher func- 
tions. 

On all hands, 


indeed, by friends 
and by foes alike, it is admitted 
that the time has now arrived for 


reform. We have stated the case 
in favour of the Academy. We 
will now turn to the other side, 
and give the reasons which urge 
towards change. The inveterate 
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enemies of the Academy, let it be 
admitted, are generally men who 
have been embittered by disappoint- 
ment — artists who have suffered in 
the hanging of their pictures, or 
who have failed in their attempts 
to secure election. Opponents of 
this quality generally indulge in 
vague charges, or wax warm in 
violent abuse, and so in any calm 
inquiry they are fairly put out of 
court. But the men who raised 
the voice of opposition in the hear- 
ing of the Commissioners — Mr. 
Watts, Mr. Armitage, Holman Hunt, 
and others — were of a wholly dif- 
ferent temper. The evidence given 
hy these witnesses is ‘Calm, well 
ecnsidered, and weighty. They 


have watched the working of the’ 


Avu.demy with an eye made keen 
by experience, and, without enter- 
taining the charge of grievous sins, 
they are able to narrate facts which 
distinctly prove that the Institution 
is no longer adequate to meet the 
demands of the profession, or the 
reasonable expectations of the pub- 
lic. It was admitted, even by an 
Academician as high in the ranks 
as Mr. David Roberts, that the 
Academy is in such a sleepy state 
that it would be desirable to have 
recourse to anything which might 
awaken life. Mr. J. Ferguson, the 
well-known author of the ‘ Hand- 
book of Architecture,’ and the ‘ His- 
tory of Modern Styles of Architec- 
ture,’ gave expression to the gene- 
ral opinion of the profession and 
of the public when he said, that 
though the Royal Academy may 
have perfectly represented the state 
of art at the time when it was 
established, yet the development 
which has since taken place in all 
the arts has been so great that the 
Academy can no longer meet the 
requirements of the country. There- 
fore some extension of its sphere 
of usefulness has become highly 
desirable. Mr.°G. F. Watts, the 
ong of the fresco in Lincoln’s 
nn, one of the very few artists 
with vision to see the supreme 
nobility of historic and ideal com- 
positions, and to comprehend the 
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manifold relations between the arts 
and modern society, desires, “in 
common with Mr. Beresford Hope 
and others, to constitute the Aca- 
demy both a public Committee of 
Taste and an Art University. Mr. 
Watts, not without reason, com- 
plains that the Academy has dis- 
played very great apathy. He 
tells us that he has failed to trace 
its influence in our street architee- 
ture, on our dress and fashions, or 
in the direction and development 
of the public taste. Our exclu- 
sively national school — that of 
English water-colour ayy 
has grown up outside the Aca- 
demy; the revival of fresco and 
other mural decorations, which 
might be considered to fall within 
the peculiar province of a Col- 
lege of Arts, owed its origin to 
the zeal and the knowledge of the 
late Prince-Consort'f and in its pro- 
gress became indebted, not to ‘the 
Academy in Trafalgar Square, but 
to the. Royal Commission at West- 
minster. ‘ 
Yet while recounting these mat- 
ters in which the Academy has 
doubtless been fougd wanting, 
again would we call to mind, as 
a set-off, the good deeds and the 
generous acts of which she has 
been the minister. The enter- 
prise, however, upon which she is 
embarked extends year by year so 
greatly in its magnitude and re- 
sponsibility, that at last the convie- 
tion for all who have realised the 
difficulties of the position becomes 
irresistible, that no merely volun- 
tary self-constituted and _ self-con- 
tained institution is equal to the 
task; that aid from without must 
be called in; that education and 
influence and position —which are 
not always the gift oft artists, 
however distinguished by genius 
—should be brought to add to the 
Academy of our country national 
prestige and power. The action of 
the Academy, extending over a 
one century, when contrasted 
the art-nonentity which left the 
anterior history of England in dis 


graceful blank, may, as we have 
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already indicated, be cause for con- 
gratulation. But the past must be 
-mpo measure for our future. We 
should rather gather together our 
resources, and calculate to how 
noble an institution it is possible 
to aspire. Instead of limiting our 
wiew to the horizon of our own 
land, we should leave for a moment 
the white cliffs and the wooden 
walls of England, and see what 
great things have been done across 
the Channel. While, for example, 
we have considered it no mean 
achievement to convert the black 
hole or cellar of the Academy into. 
a receptacle somewhat more spaci- 
ous, or a cistern a little less damp 
and chilly, where British statues 
may be placed in exhibition, the- 
French Government in Paris has 
completed the Louvre! Though, 


then, we should be duly thankful 
for the small. mercies that art may 
have received in this wealthy, but 
en ail matters of taste penurious, 
country, there seems .no reason 


CONSTITUTION OF 


The first division, the Constitu- 
tion of the Academy, comprises 
several distinct yet cognate propo- 
sitions, which, hotly debated, now 
press for immediate adjustment. 
The Academy, say the Commission- 
ers, should “rest on a wider and 
more liberal basis;” and as a first 
measure towards this liberation, the 
office, duties, and privileges of all 
members, professional and possibly 
non-professional, must be considered 
and readjusted. Some witnesses 
have expressed the opinion that 
the present number of forty-two 
Academicians and twenty Associ- 
ates is more than sufficient to in- 
clude or rather to exhaust all the 
distinguished talent of the country. 
‘On the other hand, it is to be borne 
in mind that every association is 
doomed to retain a large percentage 
of drones, a considerable number 
of men inveterate in mediocrity or 
incipient in dotage. In the Aca- 
demy, in fact, as at present consti- 
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why, in utter resignation, we 
should, for all coming time, starve 
upon the same niggard’s pittance, 
In our schemes for the future, the 
‘‘pepper-boxes” and fountains of 
Trafalgar. Square should scarcely 
serve as the limits to our ambition. 
Rather let us build castles in the 
air to the scale of the Académie des 
Beaux Arts, the Institut de France, 
the Lourre, and the Palais de ]’In- 
dustrie in the Champs Elysées, 

It being admitted then on all 
sides that reform has become _im- 
perative, the next question which ~ 
arises is, What are the measures 
which shall be adopted? Upon 
this practical issue the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners 
are express and positive. The con- 
clusions in the Report being sup- 
ported by the weight of evidence, 
we cannot do better than follow 
in the steps of the Commissioners, 
and take one by one the successive 
topics handled in this ponderaus 


inquiry. 


THE ACADEMY. 


tuted, as many as twenty of its mem- 
bers are sometimes absent from an 
annual exhibition. Futhermore, it 
is manifest that if a total of sixty 
Academicians and Associates was a 
century ago an adequate represen- 
tation of the artists of England, 
the recent addition of an extra two 
must be a totally inadequate ex- 
pression of the amazing growth in 
the ranks of the profession, and of 
the wonderful development which 


of late years has taken place in the 


taste of the people and the arts of 
our country. Still more, the Aca- 
demy should scarcely be content 
even when it shall boast among its 
members all the matured talent 
and established fame, of the pro- 
fession ; it should further strive to 
ally unto itself every artist of pro- 
mise: it should be ready to give 
the hand of encouragement to men 
still struggling hopefully and ear- 
nestly; it should secure, by timely 
generosity, the abiding sympathy 
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and support of the young men who 
in the lapse of a few years will 
repay to the Academy the debt 


of gratitude, and confer additional’ 


lustre on the arts of the nation. 
These, we think, are cogent reasons 
why, in the words of the Commis- 
sioners, the Academy should rest 
on a wider and more liberal basis. 
Yet let it not be forgotten that just 
in proportion as the number of prizes 
is increased does the individual 
value of each honour become dimin- 
ished. Add to the existing sixty- 
two Academicians and Associates 
an extra thirty-eight, and the vested 
estate of the existing members is so 
far depreciated in value. It seems 
to us, however, that while this re- 
sult cannot be questioned, the mere 
personal considerations therein in- 
volved should in no way impede 
a line of action which the welfare 
of the profession at large and the 
best interests of art may seem to 
dictate. ‘There cannot, we think, 
be a doubt but that the present 
circumscribed area of the Academy 
should be extended. The only 
question which remains open to 
debate is the precise details of any 
suggested measure — whether, for 
example, as advocated by some, 
the number of Associates shall be 
greatly augmented; or whether, as 
proposed by others, this subordi- 
nate rank shall be wholly abolish- 
ed. These conflicting alternatives 
we shall now proceed to discuss. 


Associates.—It is admitted that an 
Associate is in an anomalous and in- 
vidious position, and it appears that 
in none of the Continental Acade- 
mies does this inferior rank exist. 
Any objection, however, which may 
be raised on such grounds to the 
maintenance of this probationary 
class in our English Academy we 
at once overrule. Absolute equal- 
ity is not in the ordination of 
the world in general, or of the 
world of art in particular, and 
would probably prove prejudicial, 
even were it practicable. In 
many if not in most of our insti- 
tutions, lower grades leading on to 
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higher honours have obtaihed the 
approval of all parties. It has been 
objected that the condition of an 
Associate is a kind of hades or 
purgatory, that he is racked by 
tortures of contending hopes and 
fears, and that often, after a life 
of vain ambition, he dies in dis- 
appointment short of the desired 
goal. To this we reply that such 
is the lot of thousands and tens of 
thousands in other professions ; that 
it is impossible in a crowd for 
every individual to climb to the 
top of the tree, or to stand on the 
highest rung of the ladder. If 
success were so easy, where were 
the glory of achievement? If lifeis — 
to be rescued from stagnation, com- 
petition must bring agitation and 
conflict; and when the battle rages, 
some few at least among the comba- 
tants must submit to defeat. In 
the case now before us, to remain an 
Associate cannot be wholly a hard- 
ship, because in itself the position 
is an honour. Many a youth at 
the outset of his career would in- 
deed be thankful could he see this 
reward as the crown of his labours. 
That he does not advance to the 
summit of his ambition is a lot, as 
we have said, common to humanity. 
We repeat, then, that the abstract 
considerations do not appear of 
sufficient weight to lead to the 
abolition of this probationary rank, 
which, after ‘due deliberation, was 
made part of the constitution -of 
our Academy. 

The specific reasons why the pro- 
bationary position of an Associate 
should be maintained are cogent, 
An artist often starts well, and then 
abruptly stops in his progress, and 
even sometimes commences a retro- 
grade movement. To be able to put. 
a man upon his trial, not only pro- 
fessionally but socially, is no slight 
advantage. Infirmities of temper 
or bleniishes of character may crop 
out sufficient in themselves to prove 
that an Associate would make a dis- 
agreeable companion at the council- 
board, or an unworthy recipient of 
the royal diploma. If in his works 
or in himself there should be these 
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shortcomings, he must, in the in- 
terests of the larger public, abide 
by his individual loss. To mourn 
expressly over his lot were waste 
of misplaced sympathy. But though 
the inevitable disappointment which 
must in the nature of things befall 
many an Associate may admit of 
no absolute remedy, the evil is yet 
subject to partial mitigation. We 
have shown that it is advisable to 
increase the number of artists with- 
in the pale of the Academy; and 
if by a bold stroke the Associates 
could, for example, be multiplied 
from twenty to fifty, the lack of uni- 
versal promotion, from its becom- 
ing an impossibility, would cease to 
be felt as an individual grievance 
or stigma. This is the sweeping 
reform which the Commissioners 
in their Report propound. These 
fifty Associates, especially when en- 
dowed, as proposed, in common with 
the Academicians, with restricted 
governing authority, would consti- 
tute a compact and yet a large body 
possessed of acknowledged power 
and position. The honour thus 
conferred by election into this class 
would of itself be sufficient and 
abiding reward to the large majo- 
rity of artists, excepting indeed 
only the distinguished few marked 
out by signal genius for crowning 
eminence. As a satisfactory con- 
clusion to this section of our sub- 
ject, we will quote the decisive 
words of the Commissioners them- 
selves :— 


“On careful consideration we have 
arrived at the conclusion, that the Asso- 
ciate class, so far from being either abo- 
lished or reduced, might be far more ad- 
vantageously extended. We think that 
its extension, under such rules and pro- 
visions as we shall now proceed to ex- 
plain, would be most valuable as intro- 
ducing a large amount of youthful talent 
into the Academy, and as connecting 
that Institution more thoroughly than is 
the case ‘at present with the whole body 
of artists beyond its walls. We would 
therefore propose that the number of the 
Associates of the Royal Academy should 
be increased at once to fifty, with power 
to fix at any time hereafter a larger 
number, with the assent of the Crown. 
We think, however, that this Associate 
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class should not, as the one now existing, 
be debarred from any control or jurisdic- 
tion in the affairs of the Academy, We 
propose,.on the contrary, that, the Asso- 
ciates should be members of the corpo- 
rate body, and, jointly with the Acade- 
micians, should constitute the General 
Assembly.” 


This General Assembly, a court 
of paramount jurisdiction, the Com- 
missioners are of opinion, shall 
comprise Royal Academicians and 
Associates, who shall jointly have 
the power at ordinary or special 
meetings to approve of the Council, 
to confirm the rules, and to deter- 
mine the elections. The Council, or 
administrative body, shall consist 
exclusively of the Royal Academi- 
cians. 


Academicians,— The Report re- 
commends that the Academicians 
shall be increased from the pre- 
sent number of forty-two to fifty. 
This proposal .is certainly within 
the limits of moderation. It in- 
volves no new principle, and there- 
fore calls for no lengthened discus- 
sion. Let the concession be but 
made, that both classes in the Aca- 
demy—that of Academicians and 
Associates—should be augmented, 
and it only remains a matter. of 
detail to decide what precise addi- 
tions may prove most expedient. 
A few members more or less will 
not invalidate a scheme of recon- 
struction which in its broad basis. 
may be sound. One detail, not 
numerical but administrative, we 
will, however, in passing, just touch 
on. Candidates for election as As- 
sociates, it is well known, are re- 
quired to enter their names year by 
ear in a book. This requisition 
in rightly been deemed to involve 
humiliation. The late J. D. Hard- 
ing—who, since giving evidence 
which is free from all feeling of 
resentment, though in his case such 
animus would have been almost jus- 
tifiable, has been called away to his 
final account—speaks on this point 
with peculiar emphasis. Yet. an- 
other grievance he had suffered 
from the Academy, which, for thir- 
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teen or fourteen years, held closed 
doors against his entrance. He had 
been a member of the Water-Colour 
Society ; but before he could be- 
come even a candidate for admis- 
sion to the Academy, be was com- 
selled to cut himself off from this 
ociety, and thus was doomed 


to surrender the only adequate 


means of exhibiting his works —a 
condition which he designated as 
“unnecessary,” “arbitrary,” and 
“very injurious.” Yet this was not 
all For more than ad years, as 
the month of May cam@ round, was 
Mr. Harding expected to knock at the 
door of the Academy, and ‘humbly 
sue for admission. He related to 
the Commissioners how, year by 
year, he had been called upon to 
inscribe his name -afresh ; how he 
was on each occasion sent into “a 
dark, dismal hole, where he found 
a deaf man,” the Clerk of the Aca- 
demy ; “and each year,” he adds in 
words which now speak from his 
grave with peculiar pathos, — “and 
each year, as I was becoming grey- 
headed, I was compelled to do the 
same.” Comment upon all this, 
which is little else than an outrage, 
were unnecessary. The Academy, 
by such acts of gratuitous discour- 
tesy, makes itself deservedly un- 
popular. Men of proved talent and 
acknowledged position —such, for 
example, as Mr. Holman Hunt and 
Mr. Watts, each a desirable acquisi- 
tion to the Academy — can scarcely 
be expected to submit to eonditions 
against which even a_ schoolboy 
would rebel. Assuredly a candi- 
date, until actually elected into the 
Academy — for which he may, after 
all, have, as in this case of Mr. Hard- 
ing, to wait in vain for thirteen 
years — should be allowed to retain 
any professional position he may 
have won in another society. When 
elected, it is time enough to deter- 
mine whether his acquired position 
be incompatible or not with any 
office before held. As to the annoy- 
ance of inscribing the name, that, of 
course, must be done away with. It 
should be required that each candi- 
date shall, as in other societies, be 
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proposed and seconded by members, 
who sha}l hold themselves respon- 
sible for the performance of all 
essential conditions. This is suffi- 
cient guarantee. 


The Academy to embrace all the 
Arts.—Whether the Academy shall 
continue to include the three arts of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architéc- 
ture, or whether Sculpture and Ar- 
chitecture shall not be consigned to 
the guardianship of distinct Socie- 
ties, are alternatives on which much 
difference of opinion exists. Cer- 
tainly the Academy, by its ori- 
ginal constitution, was designed to 
embrace the three sister arts; but 
in the course of years it has, say its 
enemies, degenerated into a mere 
‘painters’ club.” The Academy, 
however, let us not forget, is de- 
pendent upon the attraction of its 
exhibitions for an income ; and pic- 
tures, no doubt, draw the greatest 
number of shillings. Sculpture in 
this country is comparatively ill 
understood and insufficiently ap- 
preciated, and architectural draw- 
ings are treated by the general pub- 
lic with absolute neglect. Reasons, 
therefore, are cogent why painters 
are in the preponderance. Yet this 
partiality for one profession did not 
fail to provoke dissatisfaction among 
the others. An independent So- 
ciety of sculptors has been estab- 
lished; the Institute of Architects 
keeps watch over the interests of 
the building art ; and two, distinct 
societies confer upon painters in 
water-colour the advantages denied 
by the Academy itself. 

Some witnesses, including Sir 
Charles Eastlake, are of opinion that 
this division of dutjgs is ‘not so 
much an evil to be checked as an 
advantage to be extended. Now, 
without stopping to argue the point 
in the abstract, it is sufficient to 
know that these several associations 
already subsist, and that there is 
not the slightest ground to suppose 
that any one among them will con- 
sent to surrender its vested inte- 
rests. or acquired authority. The 
Academy will therefore have to 
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maintain a dominant position in 
the face of these rival institutions ; 
and this there is no reason to fear 
it can find a difficulty in doing. 
That it should in any degree suc- 
cumb to opposition, or circumscribe 
the area of its operations, would 
certainly be unwise. Rather let 
its members nerve every energy 
to increased activity, strain every 
power to make the exhibitions bet- 
ter, the schools more efficient, and 
to reuder the Academy what it 
ought to be, the fostering parent 
and the welcome home to the col- 
lective arts. To sever sculpture or 
architecture from painting would 
be to break a union which, dating 
from the first: birth of art, has 
been uniformly maintained among 
all peoples. In their reciprocity 
of relations is mutual aid and 
imparted vitality; and the Aca- 
demy that extends its sway over 
the three primary arts, wears a 
triple crown, yet wields a united 
sceptre. 

The three master arts, then, of 
painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, will, by general consent, hold, 
as heretofore, a divided, yet united, 
rule in the reformed Academy of 
the future. Moreover, some autho- 
rities there are, worthy of every 
consideration, who contend for a still 
wider jurisdiction. Mr. Gilbert Scott, 
for example, is of opinion that the 
Academy should give to students 
instruction, not so much in archi- 
tecture proper as in those allied arts 
which confer on a building its ac- 
cessory adornings. Mr. Tite, again, 
favours a connection, through the 
medium of the Academy, between 
the professors of the so-called fine 
arts and thgppractitioners of the 
somewhat grosser arts of decoration. 
And Mr. Beresford Hope, it is 
well known, has by lectures, and 
means more practical, endeavoured 
to elevate “the art-workman,” or 
“the working artist,” from the low 
estate of a mere mechanic. “A 
class,” says Mr, Hope in his evi- 
dence before this Commission, “ of 
subordinate artists is gradually ris- 
ing from the class of superior work- 
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men. Men who were mere work- 
men a few years ago are getting 
more and more artistic with the 
growth of public taste.” It is the 
opinion, then, of Mr. Hope, that these 
art-workmen should be brought, in 
some way, within the influence and 
pale of the Academy ; and accord- 
ingly the Commissioners recommend 
that artisans of extraordinary excel- 
lence in the working of metal, wood, 
stone, and’ other materials, shall 
receive a bronze medal, with the 
appellation. of ‘“ Royal Academy 
Medallist."* To such simple recog- 
nition of very exceptional attain- 
ments we see no objection. Still 
we cannot countenance, on the part 
of the Academy, any coup-d’ état 
designed to swallow up all other 
powers in the empire. The Depart- 
ment of Science and Art has been 
intrusted with the formation and 
conduct of the schools of practical 
art throughout the country. Of 
such schools ninety have been al- 
ready established ; and it is not for 
the public interest that the Aca- 
demy should thwart this national 
movement, for which it has shown 
no vocation or aptitude. We speak 
advisedly when we say that the 
Academy had better not intrude 
upon duties which, for a century, 
it was content to ignore, arid which 
it is now wanting in the needful 
agencies efficiently to perform. Still 
that it should come in to crown 
with eclat —that it should do ho- 
mage to talent and skill, however 
diversified in modes of manifesta- 
tion— we can, we repeat, see no 
objection. Surely to debar an 
English Cellini, whenever he may 
be found, from finding a place in 
an Academy originally constituted 
to promoted “the Arts of Desig,” 
is no slight anomaly. Scarcely less 
wrongful is such exclusion than the 
curt and scornful response of Mal- 
thus to the guest soliciting a seat at 
Nature’s banquet: ‘The table,” 
said Sir Oracle, “is already full, and 
no cover has been laid for you.” 
The Academy, as the dispenser of 
the providence of art, has too long 
played the part of Malthus. At 
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the feast of the gods there might 
be, at any rate, a side-table. 


Honorary Academicians, — The 
proposed admission of foreign art- 
ists of eminence to the rank of 
Honorary Academicians, and to the 
privilege of exhibition, obtains the 
approval of most witnesses. The 
chief, indeed the only, objection to 
the granting as of right the power 
of exhibition to foreign painters, 
lies in the already too crowded con- 
dition of the present cribbed and 
cabined rooms. When greater space 
shall have been obtained, this im- 
pediment will be removed. The 
advantages likely to accrue from 
more intimate intercourse with 
neighbouring artists, and through 
more direct competition with foreign 
works, are sufficiently exemplified 
in the lessons taught by the late In- 
ternational Exhibition. The isola- 
tion of our English school may 
have preserved its independence; 
at the same time, the exclusiveness 
of the Academy has hedged in with- 
in narrowest limits the development 
of our national art. It is time that 
a little air and daylight should be 
let in upon a corporation which, if 
not corrupt, is certainly close and 
circumscribed. We trust, then, that 
the time is not distant when il- 
lustrious’ artists, such as Ingres, 
Géréme, Meissonnier, Frére, and 
others among the French; Corne- 
lius, Overbeck, Kaulbach, and Pi- 
loty, as representing the Germans; 
Gallait, the bold historic painter of 
Belgium, and Tidemand the vigor- 
ous Norwegian, shall each and all 
be enrolled as honorary members of 
the English Academy, and receive 
each year express invitation to con- 
tribute by one or more works to the 
attraction of the British Exhibition. 


Lay Members.—In the contem- 
plated reconstruction of the Acade- 
my one most important measure — 
the introduction of a lay or non-pro- 
fessional element — divided the opi- 
nions of artists, patrons, and ama- 
teurs. It has been given in evidence 
that when the institution of the Aca- 
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demy was first discussed in 1755, 
the intermixture of artists with non- 
professional men was entertained. 
The painters, it appears, consulted 
the Dilettanti Society, with the in- 
tent of introducing into the new 
Academy a lay element, and even 
of securing a lay President. Al- 
though this project must have been 
abandoned, still we find in the laws 
of the Academy the following pro- 
vision under the head of “Hono 

Members:” — “There shall’ be a 
Chaplain of high rank in the Church; 
there shall be a Professor of An- 
cient History, a Professor of Ancient 
Literature, an Antiquary, and a 
Secretary for Foreign Correspond- 
ence—men of distinguished repu- 
tation.” Of these five honorary dig- 
nitaries—the Bishop of Oxf 

Chaplain; the Very Rev. Dean Mil- 
man, Professor of Ancient Litera- 
ture; George Grote, Esq., Professor 
of Ancient History; Sir Henry 
Holland, Baronet, Secre for 
Foreign Correspondence ; and Earl 
Stanhope, Antiquary — the Bishop 
of Oxford is the only member upon 
whom any duty whatever has de- 
volved, and that the not very oner- 
ous one of saying grace at the an- 
nual dinners. Thus, though lay 
membership is a sinecure; it cannot 
be said to be wholly a solecism. 
And the idea — which, as we have 
seen, is as old the Academy it- 
self—might, we think, be turned to 
better account. All professions are 
apt to become cliquish, not to say 
shoppy; and the introduction of 
non-professional men tends to en- 
larged vision and greater nobility 
of aim. Artists, even the most 
illustrious, such as Turner, are 
frequently deficient in education. 
Their early training has frequently 
been scanty, and their subsequent 
lives and energies have been s0 
earnestly devoted to the mastery of 
the mechanism of their art as to 
leave insufficient time for laying in 
ample stores of knowledge. An 
alliance, then, with men of learn- 
ing, a close association with minds 
made large by the survey of the 
world’s history, men strong in the 
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government of empire, profound 
in search for the truths of science, 
bold in speculation or creative in 
imagination — intercourse and co- 
operation, we say, between practi- 
cal artists and men of this pre-emi- 
nent position and advanced culture 
could scarcely fail to bring to our 
national arts a much-needed ex- 
panse and nobility.* ‘“* Assuming.” 
said Mr, Blaine, “as I do, that the 
lay members would be noblemen 
and gentlemen weii acquainted 
with art, and taking an interest in 
art, I think that the influence of 
ten such lay members would be in- 
valuable for the progress of art in 
this country ; I think it would im- 
part a tone to the whole constitu- 
tion of the Royal Academy, and 
that it would give the greatest con- 
fidence to the Associates and to the 
non-members.” 

Yet is it admitted that this intru- 
sion of a non-professional element 
into the pocket borough of Trafalgar 
Square would be unpopular among 
the artists themselves. There may 
indeed be something invidious in 
the surmise that the Academicians 
are incompetent, to manage their 
own affairs—that their mental or 
social status is such that men of 
intellect and rank must be called 
in to their aid. Yet, however un- 
palatable be the projected innova- 
tion, of the prestige and additional 
weight which its adoption is calcu- 
lated to bring to the Academy as a 
great and powerful institution, we 
cannot entertain a question. The 
lay members would infuse, as we 
have seen, a new and vital element 
into the Academy itself — out of 
doors they could scarcely fail to 
become leaders of the public taste, 
and serve as connecting links be- 
tween the Academy and the world 
at large. Furthermore, chosen, as 
we have said, from among the gentry 
and nobility of the land, these lay- 
men. would probably be qualified 
to represent the Academy in both 
Houses of Parliament, and might 
supply to those august but too 
often, in matters pertaining to the 
arts, .benighted assemblies, that 
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knowledge for lack of which the 
Legislature and the country at large 
are so generally prejudiced and 
misled. On these urgent grounds, 
then, we heartily concur in the re. 
commendation of the Commission- 
ers, “that to the fifty professional 
Academicians there should be added 
ten members not being artists.” 


The Academy a Committee of Taste, 
— The Academy, thus _ recruited, 
would constitute, it is rightly 
thought, a fitting tribunal before 
which questions touching nation- 
al monuments and esthetic con- 
siderations involved in city im- 
provements might be brought for 
adjudication. This idea is not 
new. Three of our public monu- 
ments, it seems — those to Lords 
Rodney, Cornwallis, and Nelson 
— were submitted in times past 
to the judgment of the Academy. 
It appears, however, that, in the 
absence of the lay counterpoise, the 
exclusiveness of a professional clique 
and the too sordid interests of a 
trade-shop prevailed over nobler 
considerations. The Academy en- 
deavoured, it is stated, to exclude 
certain artists from these com- 
petitions, and thereby to secure the 
patronage to its own members. It 
thus proved itself unworthy of pub- 
lic confidence, and consequently 
lost the functions of a high court of 
appeal, and is now little else than 
a private but prosperous club of 
painters. This, certainly, is a melan- 
choly downcoming ; and the arts of 
the country have shared in tbe fall. 
Mr. Tite states in his opinion—a 
judgment in which every qualified 
authority will concur—that “our 
statues of public men” are “emi- 
nently unsuccessful.” ‘I scarcely,” 
continues Mr. Tite, “know one that 
can at all compare with those one 
sees abroad. The statues at Munich 
and at Berlin are very fine works of 
art—very far beyond what one sees 
in this country.” “I think myself,” 
concludes the same witness, “‘ that 
the public statues have deteriorated 
—they do not seem to me to advance 
at all.” Now, foreign Academies 
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—the Beaux Arts, for example, in 
France-—deagm an important part of 
their function to consist in giving 
enlightened guidance to the public 
taste. And as @ consequence, in 

rt at least, of such wise direction, 
do we find in the rebuilding of the 
city of Paris the practical applica- 
tion of those art-principles the want 
of which mars our English renova- 
tions—an order, a system, and sym- 
metry which stand in marked con- 
trast to the chaos of fagades, ground 
plans, and sky outlines, which dis- 
grace our public buildings, and ‘dis- 
figure our so-called ‘metropolitan 
and provincial improvements, A 
ready and efficient remedy for these 
crying evils is at once to install the 
Royal Academy as a Committee of 
Taste. “It seems to us,” write:the 
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Commissioners, “that the Royal 
Academy, constituted in the manner 
we have proposed, and comprisi 
within it some men of> app 
ability, not themselves artists, but 
entitled to pass a judgment upon 
art, would form a valuable per- 
manent council of advice and refer- 
ence in all matters relating to the 
fine ublic monuments, and 
buildings. We think that the suc- 
cessive advisers of the Crown, far 
from feeling any jealousy of such 
advice, would welcome it with 
pleasure, as relieving themselves 
from questions of great embar- 
rassment, and as likely to be con- 
ducive to a more satisfactory re- 
sult in architecture and in art 
than has at 
attainable.” 


present been found 


EXHIBITION. 


The points we have hitherto dis- 
cussed relate to the constitution of 
the Academy. We must, next take 
under consideration questions no 
less vital touching the _ Exhibition. 
It is out of the management or 
mismanagement of the exhibition, 
indeed, that arise a large majority 
of the complaints made against the 
Academy itself. These grievances, 
whether imaginary or real, take 
their origin either in causes beyond 
remedy, or from evils. for which 
antidotes may be found. Of, the 
former are the complaints which, 
on the annual recurrence of every 
exhibition, are certain to be heard 
from painters, who, by the rejection 
or: unfayourable hanging of their 
pictures, are sure to be wounded 
in pride or disappointed in hope. 
Artists, as a class, are proverbially 
sensitive. A young. painter. may 
have spent weeks or months inthe 
making of preliminary studies,;. for 
a whole year his picture has, been his 
only..thought ; he has risen. early, 
laboured . late, struggled , against 
poverty, but at length the werk is 
complete. His fortune . depends 
upon. the reception which the paint- 
ing zmay find at the Academy. It 


is sent in—and rejected! Or else, 
@ worse, inasmuch as a more pro- 
tracted, torture awaits him; the 
darling of his fondest hopes is 
gibetted at the ceiling, and there 
publicly condemned before the eye 
of all the world. The artist either 
falls crushed or rises in indignation, 
As for the. picture itself, in all pro- 
bability it is a bad one, and deserves 
its fate. . This, however, matters 
little. The painter, of course, is 
at once raised into a martyr by his 
friends, the Academy is pronounc- 
ed a tyranny, and the unfortunate 
hangers become ostracised as knaves 
or fools. This case serves as; one 
example among many of the disap- 
pointment and consequent bitterness 
which must inevitably be engender- 
ed just as often as an exhibition 
comes round. Fxeatiys moreover, 
in ion to the prestige en- 
pak a ae Academy — to the 
honor and reward which a power- 
fal body is. in a; position to confer 
upon the aspirant—will be the feel- 
ing of revenge aroused by the im- 
puted affront... And these ¢atastro- 
phes, which, in, greater or, smaller 
magnitude, must ever befall ambi- 
tion, sometimes laudable, often. mis-; 
. 
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taken, are so inherent in the nature 
of things, that absolute remedy, as 
we have said, is beyond reach. The 
Academy, we do not say in all cases 
of inflicted suffering, is to be held 
blameless. Casual mistakes it does, 
and as a mere erring human insti- 
tution, it of course ever will, com- 
mit; but flagrant faults in judgment, 
or failings in uprightness, we believe 
to be very exceptional. The Aca- 
demy has no other interest, in fact, 
than to secure to its exhibitiuns and 
to enrol upon its staff the highest 
talent of the land. ‘And this same 
interest compels the Council to close 
the door upon unworthy applicants. 
We therefore take it for granted 
that each coming year we shall 
hear just about the same amount 
of grumbling and growling among 
aspirants knocking for admission. 
A listening need only be given 
when exceptional circumstances 


point to special causes of com- 
plaint. 

But, as we have said, there are real 
and crying grievances in the man- 


agement of the exhibition which 
do admit of remedy. Be it remem- 
bered that every Academician and 
Associate enjoys the prescriptive 
privilege of sending to the exbibi- 
tion eight pictures as of right. Fur- 
thermore, these eight pictures are 
allowed to monopolise the best 
places on the walls, to the exclusion 
of the works, however excellent, 
sent by outsiders. Upon the evils 
attendant on these vested rights, 
Mr. Frith, the leading member on 
the Hanging Committee of last year, 
gave the following testimony before 
the Royal Commission. ‘“ As to the 
places,” inquired Earl Stanhope, the 
Chairman, ‘‘ which you assign to the 
works of Academicians or Asso- 
ciates, do you feel yourselves bound to 
place them upon the line?” “Yes; 
we have certain laws by which we 
have to abide.” “In that respect,” 
continued the noble Chairman, ‘ you 
consider yourselves to have no lati- 
tude, but you are bound to assign 
those places to the Academicians 
and Associates.” ‘* Yes,” replied 
Mr. Frith, and mark the answer 
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well— “ Yes, irrespective of any 
notion we may have of the relative 
talent displayed in the pictures, 
We have nothing to do with that; 
we must place them, good, bad, or 
indifferent.” Such being: the im- 
perative law, can it be longer matter 
of astonishment that, in the exhi- 
bition arranged by Mr. Frith, many 
praiseworthy pictures were crowded 
out or wretchedly hung; that the 
line was monopoiised by works of 
mediocrity; that, in short, some of 
the very worst paintings in the whole 
Academy were contributed by time- 
worn members, and were paraded as 
master-works to the total or partial 
eclipse of modest merit denied its 
due? For. this monster abuse of 
power, remedies fortunately, as we 
have said, may be devised. For ex- 
ample, Academicians grown old in 
the service of art should be encour- 
aged to retire into an honorary 
class at a pension of £100 a-year. 
The privilege at present enjoyed by 
each Academician of sending eight 
pictures must be limited to four, 
and these four should have no pre- 
scriptive right to a place on the 
line, but be required to share, and 
share alike, according to merit, with 
the other accepted works. It has 
even been proposed that no picture 
of an Academician shall be admitted 
as of right irrespective of desert. To 
this somewhat too radical measure, 
however, we would object that an 
Academician has established, as it 
were, once for all, his position on 
election, and that tests fitting to an 
unproved man are not appropriate 
to him. Still further, it is desirable 
that the dignity of Royal Academi- 
cian shall be maintained as a crown- 
ing reward; and not be stripped 
wholly of its privileges and profits. 
As for the Associates, they are but 
probationers and expectants. It is 
proposed, as we have seen, that 
they shall be augmented in number 
from twenty to fifty—a number 
which, if attended with rights of 
exhibition, would swamp the rooms. 
The Commissioners, therefore, wise- 
ly decide that all future Associates 
shall be without any vested rights 
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upon the walls, and that they, in 
common with artists ‘outside the 
Academy, are not to be permitted to 
send for exhibition more than four 
works. By these restrictions it is evi- 
dent much space will be gained. 

That still more room, however, is 
wanted, has been long admitted on 
all hands. 
accommodation afforded by the pre- 
sent exhibition galleries is each year 
more painfully apparent. Indeed, 
the duty which by rotation devolves 
upon the Academicidns of hanging 
the pictures, has now become to the 
last degree invidious —a labour, in 
fact, which, merely from the scanty 
space at command, must necessarily 
inflict upon many most deserving 
artists distress, injury, and even 
injustice. “It is,’ says Mr. Grant, 
“always a most painful thing to 
those who have the duty of select- 
ing pictures, to reject respectable 
works because they cannot find 
room for them.” “It appears to 
me,” continues Mr. Grant, 
the Academy will never be a 
popular body till we have more 
space to hang pictures, because the 
space we now occupy is not greater 
than existed in the days of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ; and I believe the 
number of men at the present time 
following the profession of art are 
fifty to one what they were in those 
days. It is every year a most pain- 
ful and distressing duty to those 
on the Council or on the arrangin 
committee to be absolutely oblige 
to send away a great number of 
works of considerable excellence. 
So long as we go on accumulating 
enemies by that painful necessity, 
I feel that we shall never stand well 
with artists generally. My earnest 
hope is that we shall have more 
space, so as to be able to give a 
great deal more satisfaction to the 
general body of artists.” Without 
this additional space for which Mr. 
Grant contends, any scheme for re- 
form is delusive and absolutely 
nugatory. We shall shortly pro- 
ceed to state in what way the Com- 
missioners propose to meet this 
urgent necessity. 
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Before closing the present section 
relating to the exhibition, we ma 
just add one or two minor proposi- 
tions not without significance, It 
has been suggested, for example, 
that, profiting by the experiment 
or experience of the. French Fine 
Arts Exhibition of 1855, and of the 
International Exhibition of 1862, it 
might be desirable to place some of 
the best groups of sculpture in the 
midst of the picture-galleries. The 
general effect thus attained would 
certainly tell to the advantage of 
the Exhibition, To the proposed 
arrangement, indeed, there tate no 
objection, whenever greater standing 
and moving room shall have been 
secured for the crushing crowd of 
visitors. The Commissioners pro- 
ceed to recommend a change in the 
present uniform charge of admis- 
sion. On four days let the existing 
fee of one shilling be retained, but 
on Mondays, it is thought, a higher 
sum might with advantage be 
taken. Such a distinction, it will 
be remembered, between the days 
of the week was made in Manches- 
ter at the Art Treasures, and has 
likewise obtained favour in Paris . 
and in the International Exhibitions 
of London. The advantage of a 
higher rate is manifest. The com- 
pany is made more select ; the true 
lovers of art could thus escape the 
jostling of a gaping crowd, and per- 
sons of advanced years, or in delicate 
health, would obtain much desired 
immunities. We trust that this ob- 
vious improvement may be adopted. 
On the other hand, the Commis- 
sioners hold. out the hope that the 
Exhibition may be thrown freely 
open upon Saturdays. Such a step, 
for which France has given the pre- 
cedent, would be a generous conces- 
sion to the labouring classes, and 
could not fail to extend the know- 
ledge of art, with its concomitant 
culture, among masses now shut 
out from such privileges and enjoy- 
ments. We need scarcel Rose 
that this measure can safely © 
adopted only when enlarged space 
shall secure against the dangers o 
a crush. 
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The outcry from time to time 
raised to the prejudice of the Aca- 
demy is all but exclusively directed 
either, first, against an assumed or 
actual injustice in the elections ; 
or, secondly, against the real or pre- 
sumed abuses in the conduct of the 
exhibitions. A third department 
—that of the schools— though 
scarcely of less importance, is 
brought comparatively but seldom 
into discussion. Yet of the in- 
efficiency of the teaching in these 
schools there cannot be a shadow 
of adoubt. The charge of such in- 
efficiency, however, is to be laid at 
the door of the Academy less as a 
fault than as a misfortune. The 
same want of space which cabins 
the exhibition, cribs the schools. 
The rooms, moreover, which for 
four months are hung with our 
modern pictures, haye to be taken 
for that purpose from the antique 
class, which thus is closed during 
the best months and the longest 
days in the year. It is, too, of the 
‘nature of a misfortune — certainly 
not as a fault —that the English 
Academy, unlike similar _institu- 
tions on the Continent, being left 
without State subsidy, has had to 
sustein, out of its own hard earn- 
ings, the entire cost of art-educa- 
tion. If we were not discussing 
the means by which the schools 
might be raised to greatest useful- 
ness, but merely adjudicating on the 
measure of gratitude due to the Aca- 
demy for past services, many like 
considerations must be cast in the 
scale. .We should haye to recount 
that the Academy has expended on 
education, from the year 1769 to 
the year 1862, asum of not less than 
£142,716, 16s, 10d.; that in its 
classes for drawing from the an- 
tique, from the life, and for paint- 
ing, absolutely gratuitous instruc- 
tion has been given; and that, in 
the course of the ninety-fiye years 
during which this teaching has been 
maintained, the Academy has had 


the honour of aiding in the educa, 
tion of most, of our artists. who 
have since risen to renown, These 
services ought not to be forgotten, 
They constitute, indeed, for. the 
Academy a kind of prescriptive 
right —the. right and the privilege 
of directing the art-education of 
the country. This grave responsi- 
bility, then, it is not proposed to 
transfer to other hands; the: sole 
anxiety is how best the existin 
establishment may be reorganiz 
so as to rear, in the future a race of 
thoroughly-trained painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects, competent, if 
needs be, to the execution of great 
national works —artists who may 
create for our English school a 
nobler position than it has hitherto 
attained, 

That the education given in the 
schools of the Academy is wholly 
inadequate to the demands of a 
great nation, yast in wealth and 
in power — of a country which has 
made in science, if notin art, amaz- 
ing progression —there can be ng 
question. Moreover, this admitted 
inefficiency in art-education is, in 
its manifest ill consequences, re- 
flected, as indeed it must be, into 
our national works. English paint- 
ing and sculpture are pretty and 
painstaking, pre-eminently decorous 
and right-minded. Yet, compared 
with foreign works, they are want- 
ing in largeness of manner, in ele- 
vation of motive, and in ready mas- 
tery over difficulties. Mr. ©. T. 
Newton, the Keeper of the Greek 
and Roman Antiquities in the Brit- 
ish Museum, speaking to this point, 
gives the following testimony :— 
“IT think there is evidence, from 
the annual exhibition for a great 
many years past, that the drawing 
of our school is bad. I think there 
is in these exhibitions an amount 
of slovenly and; meretricious draw- 
ing which is in itself a proof, that 
we do not teach drawing so, well 
as the French. My impression. is, 
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comparings the exhibitions of the 
two school, that drawing is taught 
in France on sounder principles, 
and that, consequently, they have a 
nobler school of historic painting.” 

The causes to which these short- 
comings may be ascribed are vari- 
ous. Some witnesses, for example, 
complain that the teaching of ana- 
tomy is not sufficiently thorough. 
Then, as to the lectures, they, too, 
might be rendered more instructive 
and attractive. Oertain discourses, 
for instance, never perhaps very 
lively, have, it is said, been re- 
peated, with little or no variation, 
session after session, over a period 
of twenty years; so that at length 
the Professor speaks to empty 
benches. ‘The attendance,” states 
, Mr. Holman Hunt, recurring to the 
days when a student in the Aca- 
demy — ‘‘the attendance at some of 
the lectures was very small; at the 
lecture on sculpture, for instance, 
there was no more than one student 
attending besides: myself, and the 
lectures were delivered to empty 
benches night after night.” Thus 
it cannot be questioned. that the 
arts, as taught in the schools of 
. Trafalgar Square, are solemn, slow, 
and stagnant. It is certainly un- 
fortunate that the Academy has fail- 
ed to link art to the rapid chariot 
of the progressive sciences; and so 
she lags far in the rear, and is 
beaten in the race. Our English 
students are in fact denied the 
advantages secured to more lucky 
probationers in Paris and other 
Continental capitals, and accord- 
ingly, when put to the test, they 
are found incompetent to arduous 
effort. Thus our young artists 
too often beat a retreat from the 
high walks of the profession, and 
give themselves over to the paint- 
ing of small pictures of trifling in- 
cident —a class of works pleasing 
to purchasers, and profitable to the 
painters themselves. The inability 
of our young men to cope, even as 
assistants, with the difficulties in- 
volved, in great national historic 
works, is attested by the experience 
of Mr. Dyee. This artist, honoured 
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for his mature and academic style, 
when undertaking to execute his- 
toric frescoes in the Houses of Par- 
liament, hoped to call to his aid a 
troop of adequately-trained pupils 
as assistants. He tried three or 
four youths, but found they could 
render him no help. Thus he has’ 
been reduced to the needless drudg- 
ery of executing even the most 
subordinate passages with his own 
hands. ‘ 

Contrast the efficient assistance 
which the late Paul Delaroche was 
able to obtain from pupils in his 
own atélier, when painting his ardu- 
ous work in the Paris Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. To four pupils — of 
whom Mr. Edward Armitage was 
one—this great master could safely 
delegate the labour of drawing in 
charcoal on the wall, from-a small 
cartoon, the full-sized outline of the 
entire composition. These disciples 
were proud of the honour thus con- 
ferred upon them; they divided 
the subject into four parts, and 
“ tossed for choice,” and at 
the end of a month or six weeks, 
the outline completed, Delaroche 
paid them a visit, expressed him-’ 
self well satisfied with their work, 
and putting his hand in his pocket, 
gave them two or three napoleons. 
“We of course,” writes Mr. Armit- 
age, “ordered a good dinner at the 
Palais Royal, and concluded our 
evening at the theatre.” After 
Delaroche had made the needful 
corrections in the outline, his pupils 
then commenced the task of paint- 
ing. “A carefully-finished painted 
sketch,” continues Mr. Armitage, 
“was our guide, and we were left 
entirely to ourselves until the whole. 
work was painted. Delaroche then 
joined us, and for about a year we 
were continually at work with him.” 
Mr. Dyce, as we have seen, dismissed 
his assistants as incompetent. He 
in common, we believe, with the’ 
other English artists employed at’ 
Westminster, went without aid’ 
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and with still greater detriment 
to our young artists themselves, 
who thus missed the best of 
all possible means of growing in 
knowledge, and gaining a much- 
needed power. Upon this, among 
other cogent evidence of the inabil- 
ity of our English students, especi- 
ally as contrasted with pupils reared 
in France and Germany, we are jus- 
tified in asserting that the schools 
of our Academy have absolutely 
broken down. 

The teaching, indeed, must neces- 
sarily be desultory and unsystem- 
atic, inasmuch as the schools are 
allowed to get on as best they may 
without a director. The students 
are left to any chance instruction 
they may pick up from a succession 
of appointed Visitors, members of 
the Academy, chosen month by 
month to superintend the Life class. 
The tuition is, as we have seen, 
gratuitous, and its worth is pro- 
bably just commensurate with other 
articles which may be got for no- 
thing. The boon conferred would 
certainly not appear to be highly 
valued, if we may judge from the 
limited numbers willing to take ad- 
vantage of the generous gratuity. 
Painters, since the foundation of 
the Academy, have increased five- 
fold; but the students in the Aca- 
demy itself seem, during the same 
period, actually to have diminished. 
In the year 1769, the number of 
students admitted was _ seventy- 
seven; in 1862 it was only twenty- 
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eight. It is true that an average of 

ten years might reduce this dispa- 

rity to an equality. Still, that’ this 

simple stagnation should be pre- 

served in the midst of surrounding 
progress, in spite of a population 

doubled, and notwithstanding that 

the artists of the country have mul- 

tiplied, as we have said, fivefold, 

would seem to indicate that better 

instruction can be got outside the 

Academy than within its walls. 

The time, then, has surely arrived 

when these schools should be re- 

formed. The measures proposed 

with this end by the Commissioners 

may be summed up as follows: — 

The schools shall be open through- 

out the year; a general director 

shall be appointed, with a salary 

sufficient to secure the services of 
a first-rate teacher; the advantages 

attendant on the present system of 
visitors shall be secured by the ap- 

pointment of a sub-committee of 
the Council to superintend or in- 

spect the schools; candidates shall 

pass a preliminary examination as 

a test of their general education ; 

students shall pay a moderate rate 

of fees; scholarships and fellow- 

ships shall be established; exami- 

nations shall determine the art-pro- 

gress of the students ; a laboratory 

shall be attached to the Academy, 

and chemistry, as applied to the 

arts, will be taught in the schools. 

Such is the sum and substance of 
the reforms propounded by the 

Commissioners. 


BUILDING, 


One further topic remains —a 


topic more fundamental, indeed, 
than any that has gone before —a 
question of promised life or of ap- 
proaching death— an arrangement 
which must be as the corner or the 
key-stone. to every scheme for effi- 
cient reformation. The reader will 

ly have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that, without an accession of 
space, it is impossible that the Aca- 
demy should enter on any enlarged 
ot renovated action. The schools, 


we have seen, are cribbed, the ex- © 
hibition is crowded, and these, and 
other perplexities, incident to the 
want of adequate room, having be- 
come more urgent year by year, 
now demand immediate solution. 
The question, then, must at once be 
answered —In what building, and 
in what locality, shall the Academy 
find a fitting: habitation? As to 
locality, it appears that the choice 
lies between two sites—that of 
Trafalgar Square and of Burlington 
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House, Piccadilly. Of the two 

itions, Trafalgar Square is ad- 
mitted by every one to be the pre- 
ferable. It is certainly, as often 
declared, one of the finest situations 
in Europe; and, at all events, it 
possesses a peculiar aptitude for 
catching crowds of people pouring 
in from all quarters. The Academy, 
then, which is dependent for an 
income upon the shillings it can 
collect at the doors of its exhibi- 
tion, may indeed think itself fortu- 
nate should it be permitted to retain 
in perpetuity the building which it 
at present occupies only on suffer- 
ance. But this edifice, which com- 
mands by its pepper-boxes and por- 
ticoes “the finest site in Europe,” 
is at present divided between two 
claimants, though certainly’ not in 
itself of dimensions more than suffi- 
cient for the comfortable accommo- 
dation of one. Which, then, of the 
two institutions—the Academy or 
the National Gallery—shall mi- 
grate? The Commissioners incline 
to give notice to quit to the latter. 
Strange as the statement may ap- 
pear, yet is the assertion true, that 
it is quite possible for the National 
Gallery to be too easy of access. 
In its present position its rooms 
are often but a refuge from the 
rain, and -nursemaids and soldiers 
are understood to find, before re- 
ligious pictures, favourite *rendez- 
vous. Certainly the great and the 
good old paintings, many designed 
as aids to devotion, and very many 
in their high and recondite attri- 
butes far above the level of the 
multitude, would be more at the 
service of students and lovers of 
noble art, if carried to the com- 
paratively quiet retreat of Burling- 
ton House. But a more practical 
reason, urging to a removal from 
Trafalgar Square, is found in the 
fact that, were the Academy to ab- 
dicate the site now shared in moiety, 
even the entire building would 
prove insufficient for the approxi- 
mate or eventual requirements of 
the National Gallery. The present 
edifice, in short, is ill fitted to the 
uses of the National Gallery ; while, 
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on the other hand, in itself, and by 
its position, it is admirably adapted 
to the wants of the Royal Academy. 
In conclusion, then, the congestion 
in Trafalgar Square threate: to 
be absolutely fatal, it becomes im- 
perative that measures should be 
taken, and that without delay, to 
mniti evils already grown into- 
lerable. If only the Government 
would pledge itself to erect upon 
the site of Burlington House a Ne- 
tional Gallery worthy of this great 
country, every other difficulty might 
admit of ready solution. The ex- 
cessive pressure would at once be 
taken off from Trafalgar Square; 
and then the question could be 
freely and favourably discussed,— 
What shall be done in the interests 
of the Royal Academy? The claims 
of the Academy to the grant of 
some building receive from the 
Commissioners the following ad- 
“On a careful consid- 
eration of the statements which we 
have heard, and the documents 
which have been laid before us, we 
have come to the clear: conclusion 
that the Royal Academy have no 
legal, but that they have a moral, 
claim to apartments at the public 
expense.” In this verdict we fully 
concur, and consequently we would 
gladly do our utmost to prepare the 
way for the reception of the further 
and still more startling proposition, 
that the entire building in Trafalgar 
Square be given over to the Royal 
Academy, subject, however, to strin- 
gent conditions in the interests of 
art and of the nation at large. 
What are these conditions, and 
why should the Academy submit to 
them?, The Academy, its friends, 
declare, is a private body, and cer- 
tainly it is not wholly public. The 
Academy has proved to be self-sup- 
porting, it is self-governing, and 
thus been independent of State 
subsidy and control. Its annual 
receipts are above £12,000, its ex- 
penditure is about £8000, leavin 
a surplus of at least £4000; an 
its funded property, as we have 
seen, reaches the handsome sum of 
£140,000, The Academy being in 
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this comparatively strong position, 
some of its members look upon a 
public inquiry a8 little short of an 
intrusion and impertinence, and 
would resist any imposed measures 
of reform as wholly beyond the 
power and province of the Legisla- 
ture, The Oommissioners them- 
selves, indeed, are ready to indorse 
the charter of independence, as 
soon, at least, as a single supposi- 
tion shall be converted into an actu- 
ality. “If we suppose,” say the 
Commissioners, “the Academy, 
under its instrument, to provide a 
building. of its own at its own 
charge, we cannot see how the pub- 
lic could claim any right of inter- 
fering with its proceedings, any 
more than with those of any other 
private corporation.” The Aca- 
demy, however, as we shall proceed 
to show, is not prepared to provide 
a building “at its own charge,” 
and consequently, just in propor- 
tion as it becomes a suitor to the 
State for pecuniary aid, does it 
render itself amenable to State con- 
trol. 

‘The Academy is, as we have seen, 
in a certain sense, a private and an 
independent body—but it is so 
only in part. It has undertaken to 
perform public duties, it has incur- 
red public responsibilities, and to 
the Sovereign of the nation it owes 
its high prerogatives. In like man- 
mer, to its assumed independence 
there are certain limitations. The 
Academy has always been housed 
at the expense of the nation; it has 
thus, over a period of ninety-five 
years, ,received a gratuity which 
can scarcely be set down at a less 
worth than £2000 a-year.. This 
would make a total grant from the 
State of a sum in excess of the en- 
tire funded property laid in store 
by the institution. In other words, 
had this loan of a building been 
withheld, the solvency of the Aca- 
demy might now be in jeopardy. 
So much, then, for the private and 
independent position of this im- 
perial body. 

But for the sake of putting a 
case, let us allow bygones to be 
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bygones; we will therefore accord 
to the Academy absolute and im- 
mediate control over its surplus in- 
come of £4000, and its funded 
property of £140,000.. Would the 
Institution, we ask, now be in a 
position “to provide a building of 
its own, at its own charge?” Many 
of the Academicians themselves, 
by their published evidence before 
the Royal Commission, answer this 
question in the negative. Thus Sir 
Charles Eastlake, the President, 
having carefully weighed every al- 
ternative, has no hesitation in say- 
ing, that if the Academy were now 
to build at its own cost, it would 
“be crippled as to its resources,” 
“You would,” asked Earl * Stan- 
hope, the Chairman, “prefer, if 
you had the option, remaining 
where you are at present?’ “Cer. 
tainly,” replied Sir Charles; “ all 
those schemes which have been 
suggested both by the members of 
the Academy and by this Commis- 
sion, for the improvement of the 
Institution, could certainly not be 
carried into effect if the Academy 
were to pay for the erection of & 
new building.” The Academy is 
thus placed in a perplexity. It 
holds on sufferance a building to 
which it has no legal claim. I 
is under the further disadvantage 
of occupying rooms so scanty that 
the exhibition and the schools are 
in danger of bursting the walls. 
The Academy is thus,-as it were, 
compelled to move, and yet is not 
in a position to build. In. this 
dilemma it sues for State aid, 
either by the grant of a building 
site, the gift of a sum of money, 
or the surrender of the entirety of 
the present building in Trafalgar 
Square. The generosity of this 
last most desired boon may seem 
excessive. In proportion, however, 
to the magnificence of such a gift, 
must be the magnitude and the 
stringency of the countervailing 
conditions. The terms of these 
conditions haye been already im; 
plied in the preceding discussion 
on imperative reforms. And as it 
can be shown that these reforms 
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are in the interest of art, of its pro- 
fessors, and of the public at large, 
no narrow consideration ‘of vested 
rights, of personal loss or gain, of 
humbled pride, or diminished in- 
dividual influence, ought to prevail 
against them. The conclusion of 
the whole matter cannot be sum- 
med up in terms more concise or 
cogent than in the following clos- 
ing paragraph, the final award of 
the Commissioners :— 


“Tf the entire building in Trafalgar 
Square were given up to the Royal 
Academy, the existing accommodation 
might be more than doubled, and the 
Royal Academy would then possess suf- 
ficient space to enable it to carry out the 
high objects that are set before it. Such 
a grant on the part of the nation, ac- 
companied by a Royal Charter, and 
guarded by such conditions as we have 
here sketched out, would, we think, be 
found to work most beneficially. The 
conditions and rules which we have in- 
dicated as éssential, would come to the 
Academicians accompanied by the boon 
of avast increase of space, and of greater 
fixity of tenure. We think, therefore, 
that the public would have a right to 
expect, on these terms, a ready and 
cheerful concurrence on the part of that 
distinguished body in these measures of 
amendment which we have preposed, 
and an harmonious working together of 
its members, old.and new, towards their 
eombined and noble object, the promo- 
tion and development of art.” 


The exposition which we have 
given of this most intricate pro- 
blem—the Royal Academy reform- 
ed— has necessarily been lengthy. 
But should we have succeeded ih 
rendering our disquisition as clear 
and conclusive as if is copious, 


little more need be added. The 
only further question which should 
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now trouble us, points to’ the ac- 
tion which Government and Parlia- 
ment may. take in this truly na- 
tional question. Past experience 
leads us to dread the adoption, of 
Oye and temporising measures. 

et us hope, however, that the 
crisis may be seen to be too urgent 
for the use of mere palliatives, Let 
us assume that our statesmen may 
prove themselves capable of rising 
to the height of the great argumen 
which the case involves. e ig, 
indeed, that our legislators may no 
limit their views to the narrow con- 
fines of the times and the countries 
which have fallen under their im- 
mediate but circumscribed experi- 
ence; rather let us imagine that 
they may cast their vision across 
the lands which an Apelles and 4 
Phidias rendered illustrious, .that 
they may recall to memory ities 
Which Raphael and Michael Angelo 
have adorned, that they may rea 
the glory of those epochs which 
bear the natne of Pericles and Lo- 
renzo. If the House of Commons 
could thus be brought to know how 
great is the lustre which the arts 
confer upon a nation, still more if 
it would take the trouble to sum 
up the commercial profits which 
art-industries command in_ the 
markets of the world, we should 
not despair to see the Academy re- 
constituted on a broad and liberal 
basis. The public, at all events, 
both professional and. non-profes- 
sional, are awakened to the neces- 
sity for reform, and the country at 
large, we believe, is prepared to 
applaud a bold and conclusive mea- 
sure. Assufedly, then, the time has 
at length come, when it is the duty 
of the Government to act with de- 
cision and promptitude. 
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CORNELIUS 0’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS 
IN GENERAL, 


Mr. Eprror,—If you ever look 
into the Irish papers—and I hope 
you are not so exclusive regarding 
them as is Mr. Cobden with the 
‘Times’ — you will see that under 
the title, “‘Landed Estates Court, 
County Mayo,” Judge Dobbs has 
just sold the town and lands of 
Kilmuraynabachlish,, Ballaghy, and 
Gregnaslattery, the property of 
Cornelius O’Dowd, Esq., of Dowd’s 
Folly, in the, same county. 

Now, the afore-recited lands, 
measuring seven hundred and four- 
teen acres, two roods and eleven 
perches, statute measure, were mine, 
and I am the Cornelius O’Dowd, 
Esq., referred to in the same para- 

ph. ~ 

Though it is perfectly true that, 
what between mortgages, settle- 
ment claims, and bonds, neither my 
father nor myself owned these lands 
any more than we did the island of 
Jamaica, it was a great blow to 
me to be sold out; for, somehow or 
other, one can live a long time in 
Ireland -on parchment—I mean 
on the mere documents of an estate 
that has long since passed away ; 
but if you come once to an open 
sale and Judge Dobbs, there’s an 
end of you, and you'll not get credit 
for a pair of shoes the day after. 

My present reason‘ for addressing 
you does not require that I should 
go into my family history, or men- 
tion more of myself than that I was 
called to the Bar in ’42 ; that I stood 
an unsuccessful election for Athlone ; 
that I served as a captain in the 
West Coast Rifles ; that I married a 
young lady of great personal attrac- 
tions; and completed my’ misfor- 
tunes by taking the chairmanship 
of the Vichnasehneshee silver mines, 
that very soon left me with nothing 
but copper in my own pocket, and 
sent me to Judge Dobbs and his 
court on the Inns Quay. 

Like the rest of my countrymen, 
I was always hoping the Govern- 


ment would do something for me, 
I have not missed a levee for four- 
teen years, and I have shown the 
calves of my legs to every viceroy- 
alty since Lord Clarendon’s day ; 
but though they all joked and 
talked very pleasantly with me, 
none said, ‘‘O’Dowd, we must do 
something for you,” and. if it was 
to rain commissionerships in lu- 
nacy, or prison inspectorships, I 
don’t believe one would fall upon 
C.0’D. I never knew rightly how 
it was, hut though I was always 
liked at the Bar mess, and made 
much of on circuit, I never got a 
brief. People were constantly say- 
ing to me, “Con, if you were to do 
this, that, or t’other,” you’d make a 
hit ; but it was always conditional 
on my being somewhere, or doing 
something that I never had at- 
tempted before. 

It was clear, if I was the right 
man, I wasn’t in the right place; 
and this was all the more provok- 
ing, because, let me do what I 
would, some one was sure to ex- 
claimjo‘ Con, my boy, don’t try 
that ; it is certainly, not your line.” 
“What a capital agent for a new 
assurance company you'd be!” 
‘“‘ What a success you’d have had on 
the stage! You'd have played Sir 
Lucius better than any living actor, 
Why don’t you go on the boards? 
Why not start a penny newspaper ? 
Why not give readings ?” T eek 
der why they didn’t tell me to turn 
organist or a painter in oils. 

“You're always telling us how 
much you know of the world, Mr. 
O'Dowd,” said my wife; “I wish 
you could.turn the knowledge to 
some account.” 

This was scarcely generous, to say 
the least of it. Mrs. O’D. knew 
well that I was vain of the quality 
—that I regarded it as a sort of 
specialty. In fact, deeming, wi 
the poet, that the proper study of 
mankind was man, I had devoted 
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a larger share of my life to the 
inquiry than quite consisted with 
professional advancement; and 
while others pored over their Black- 
stone, I was “doing Baden ;” and 
instead of term reports and Crown 
cases, I was diverting myself in .the 
Oberland or the Lago Maggiore. 

“ And with all your great know- 
ledge of life,” continued she, “I 
don’t exactly see what it has done 
for you.” 

Now Mrs. O’Dowd being as you 
may apprehend, a woman, I didn’t 
waste my time in arguing with 
her—I didn’t crush her, as I 
might by telling her that the very 
highest and noblest of a man’s 
acquirements are, ipso facto, the 
least marketable; and that the 
boasted excellence of all classical 
education is in nothing so conspi- 
cious as in the fact that Greek and 
Latin cannot be converted into 
money as readily as vulgar fractions 
and a bold handwriting. Being a 
woman, as I have observed, Mrs. O’D. 
would have read the argument 
backwards, and stood out for the 
rule-of-three against Sophocles and 
“all his works.” Isimply replied, 
with that dignity which is natural 
to me, “I am proud of my know- 
ledge of life; [I do recognise in 
myself the analyst of that strange 
mixture that makes up human 
chemistry ; but it has never occur- 
red to me to advertise my dis- 
covery for sale, like Holloway’s 
Pills or somebody's cod-liver oil.” 
“Perhaps you knew nobody would 
buy it,” cried she, and flounced 
out of the room, the bang of the 
door being one of the “epigrams 
in action” wives are skilled in. 

Now, with respect to my know- 
ledge of life, I have often compared 
myself to those connoisseurs in 
art who, without a picture or 
an engraving of their own, can 
roam through a gallery, taking the 
most intense pleasure in all it con- 
tains, gazing with ecstasy at the 
Raffaeles, and lingering delighted 
over the sunny landscapes of 
Claude. To me the world has, for 
years, imparted a sense of much 
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enjoyment. Human nature has 
been my gallery, with all its va- 
riety, its breadth, its effect, its warm 
colouring, and its cold tints. 

It has been my pride to think 
that I can recognise every style 
and every “handling,” and that no 
man could impose a copy upon me 
for an original. “And can it be 
possible,” cried I aloud, ‘that while 
picture-dealers revel in fortune — 
fellows whose traffic goes no higher 
than coloured canvass — that I, the 
connoisseur of humanity, the moral 
toxicologist —I, who read men as 
I read a French comedy—that I 
should be obliged to deny myself the 
generous claret my doctor thinks es- 
sential to my system, and that re- 
pose and change of scene he deems 
of more consequence to me than 
mere physic!” 

I do not —I will not —I cannot, 
believe it. No class, of persons 
could be less spared than pilots. 
Without their watchful skill the 
rich aggosy that has entered the 
Chops of the Channel would never 
anchor in the Pool. And are there 
no sand-banks, no sunk rocks, no 
hidden reefs, no insidious shoals, in 
humanity ? Are there no treacher- 
ous lee-shores, no dangerous cur- 


rents, no breakers? It is amidst 


these and such as these I purpose 
to guide my fellow-men, not pre- 
tending for a moment to the pos- 
session of any heaven-born instinct, 
or any inspired insight into Nature. 
No; I have toiled and laboured in 
the cause. The experience that I 
mean to offer for sale I have my- 
self bought, occasionally far more 
dearly than I intend to dispose of 
it. Haud ignarus mali; 1 am 
willing to tell where I have been 
shipwrecked, and who stole my 
clothes. ‘Don’t tell me of your 
successes,” said a great physician to 
his colleague, “ tell me of your blun- 
ders ; tell me of the people you've 
killed.” Iam ready to do this, fig- 
uratively of course, for they were all 
ladies ; and more, I will make no 
attempt to screen myself from the 
ridicule that may attach to an ab- 
surd situation, nor conceal those 
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experiences which may subject me 
to laughter. 

You may deem me boastful if I 
have to set forth my qualifications ; 
but what can I do? It is only when 
I have opened my pack and dis- 
played my wares that you may feel 
tempted to buy. I am driven, then, 
to tell you that I know everybody 
that is worth knowing in Europe, 
and some two or three in America ; 
that I have been everywhere — eaten 
of everything — seen everything. 
There’s not a railway guard from 
Norway to Naples doesn’t grin a 
recognition to me; not a waiter 
from the Trois Fréres to the Wilde 
Mann doesn’t trail his napkin to 
earth as he sees me. Ministers 
speak up when I stroll into the 
Chamber, and prima donnas soar 
above the orchestra, and warble in 
ecstasy as I enter the pit. 

I don’t like—I declare to you I 
do not like — saying these things ; 
it smacks of vanity. Now for my 
plan. I purpose to put these my 
gifts at your disposal. The year 
before us will doubtless be an event- 
ful one. The Danes, perhaps, will 
not. fight ; but there will be a row 
somewhere. The French are very 
eager for war; and the Italians, as 
Paddy says, ‘‘are blue-moulded for 
want of a beatin’.” There will 
be grand “ battle-pieces” to paint ; 
but, better than these, portraits, 
groups, “tableaux de genre” — Te- 
niers bits, too, at the porch of an 
ale-house, and warm little interiors, 
in the style of Mieris. I shall be 
instructive at times— very instruc- 
tive ; and whenever I am very nice 
and dull, be assured that I’m 
“fall of information, and know my 
subject thoroughly.” 


Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men and Women, 
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As “your own correspondent,” [| 
am free to go wherever you please, 
I have left Mrs. O’D. im Ireland, 
and I revel in an Arcadian liberty. 
These are all my credentials ; and if 
with their aid I can furnish you any 
amusement as to the goings-on of 
the world and its wife, or the doings 
of that agniable couple in politics, 
books, theatres, or socialities, I seek 
for nothing more congenial to my 
taste, nor more amusing to my na- 
ture, as a bashful Irishman. 

If I will not often obtrude, I 
will not altogether avoid my per: 
sonal experiences; for there is this 
to be said, that no testimony is 
worth much unless we know some- 
thing of the temper, the tastes, 
and the character of the witness. 
We have all heard, for instance, of 
the gentleman who couldn’t laugh 
at Munden’s drolleries on the stage 
for thinking of a debt of ten pounds 
that the actor owed him; and this 
same spirit has a great deal to do— 
far more than we like to own — with 
our estimate of foreign countries. 
It is so hard to speak well of the 
climate where we had that horrible 
rheumatism, or laud the honesty 
of a people when we think of that 
rascally scoundrel of the Hotel 
d’Odessa. For these reasons I 
mean to come into the witness-boxr 
occasionally and give you frankly, 
not merely my opinions, but the 
way they were come by. I don't 
affect to be superior to prejudices; 
I have as many Of these as a por- 
cupine has bristles. There’s all the 
egotism I mean to inflict on you, 
unless it comes under the guise of 
an incident — “ a circumstance which 
really occurred to the author” —and 
now, en route. 


ADVENTURES. 


I wonder am [ right in thinking 
that the present race of travellifig 
English know less about the Con- 
tinent and foreigners generally than 
their predecessors of, say, five-and- 
twenty years ago. Railroads and 
rapid travelling might ;be one cause ; 





another is that English is now more 
generally spoken by all foreigners 
than formerly ; and it may be taken 
as a@ maxim that nothing was ever 
asked or answered in broken phrase- 
ology that was worth the hearing. 
People with a limited knowledge 
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of a strange language do not say 
what they wish, but what they can ; 
and there is no name for the help- 
lessness of him who is tied up in 
his preter-pluperfect tense. Now 
we English are not linguists; even 
our diplomatists are remarkable for 
their little proficiency in French. 
I'm not sure that we don’t benefit 
by this in the long-run. ‘ Reden 
ist silber, aber schweigen ist gold” 
—‘‘Speech is silver, but silence is 
gold,” says the German adage; and 
what a deal of wisdom have I seen 
attributed te a man who was posed 
by his declensions into a listener! 
One of the only countrymen of my 
own who has made a great career 
lately in public life is not a little 
indebted to deafness for it. He 
was so unlike those rash impetu- 
ous, impatient Irish, who would in- 
terrupt—he listened, or seemed to 
listen, and he even smiled at the 
sarcasms that he did not hear. 

Listening, if we did but know 
it, sits more gracefully on us than 
speech, when that speech involves 
the denial of genders, and the utter 
confusion of all cases and tenses. 

Next to holding their tongues, 
there’s another thing I wish you 
English would do abroad, which is, 
to dress like sane and responsible 
people. Men are simply absurd ; 
but the women, with their ill-be- 
haved hoops and short petticoats, 
are positively indecent ; but the 
greatest of all their travelling of- 
fences is the proneness to form 
acquaintance at tables-d’ hétes. 

It is, first of all, a rank indiscre- 


tion for any but men to dine at 


these places, They are almost, asa 
rule, the resort of all that is dis- 
reputable in both sexes. You are 
sure to eat badly, and in the very 
worst of company. My warning is, 
however, meant for my countrywo- 
,men only : men can, or at least ought, 
to take care of themselves. As for 
myself, don’t be shocked; but I do 
like doubtful company —that is, I 
am immensely interested by all that 
class of people which the world 
calls adventurers, whether the same 
be railroad speculators, fortune- 


hunters, discoverers of inexhaus- 
tible mines, or Garibaldians. Your 
respectable man, with a pocket- 
book well stored with his citcular 
notes, and his passport in order, is 
as uninteresting as a ‘ Treckshuyt” 
on a Dutch canal; but your “ martyr 
to circumstance” is like a smart 
felucca in a strong Levariter ; and 
yeu can watch his course—how he 
shakes out his reefs or shortens 
sail— how he flaunts out his bunt- 
ing, or hides his colours—with an 
unflagging interest. I have often 
thought what a deal of cleverness— 
what stores of practical ability — 
were lost to the world in these out- 
at-elbow fellows, who speak every 
language fluently, play every game 
well, sing pleasingly, dance, ride, 
row, and shoot, especially with the 
pistol, to perfection. There they 
are, with a mass of qualities that 
win success! and, what often is 
harder, win -will in life! 
There they are, by some unhappy 
twist’ in their natures, preferring 
the precarious existence of the race- 
course or the billiard-table; while 
others, with about a tithe of their 
talents, are high in place and power. 
I met one of these men to-day, and 
a strong specimen of the class, well 
dressed, well whiskered, very quiet 
in manner, almdst subdued in tone, 
but with a slight restlessness in bis 
eye that was very significant. We 
found. ourselves at table, over onr 
coffee, when the others had left, and 
fell into conversation. He declined 
my offered cigar with much courtesy, 
preferring to smoke little cigarettes 
of his own making; and really the 
manufacture was very adroit, and, 
in its way, a study of the maker’s 
habits. We talked over the usual 
topics—the bad dinner we had just 
eaten, the strange-looking company, 
the discomfort of the hotel gener- 
ally, and suchlike. 

“Have we. not met before ?” 
asked he, after a pause. “If I 
don’t mistake, we dined together 
aboard of Leslie’s yacht, the Fawn.” 

I shook my head. “Only knew 
Sir Francis Leslie by name; never 
saw the Fawn.” 
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The shot failed, but there was no 
recoil in his gun, and he merely 
bowed. a half apology. 

“A yacht is a mistake,” added 
he, after another interval. ‘One 
is obliged to take, not the men one 
wants, but the fellows who can 
bear the sea. Leslie, for instance, 
had such a set that I left him at 
Messina. - Strange enough, they 
took us for pirates there.” 

** For pirates !” 

“Yes. There were three fishing- 
boats—what they called Bilancelle— 
some fifteen or sixteen miles out at 
sea, and when they saw us coming 
along with: all canvass set, they 
hauled up their nets and ran with 
all speed for shore. Rather ab- 
surd, wasn’t it? but as I told Les- 
lie about his friends, ‘the blunder 
wasn’t so great after all; there was 
only a vowel between Raffs and 
Riffs.’ ” 

The disparagement of “ question- 
able people” is such an old device 
of adventurers, that I was ‘really 
surprised such a master of his art 
as my present friend would conde- 
scend to it. It belonged altogether 
to an inférior practitioner; and, in- 
deed, he quickly saw the effect it 
had. produced upon me, as he said, 
“Not that I care a straw for the 
fellows I associate with ; my theory 
is, a gentleman can know any one.” 

Richard was himself again as he 
uttered this speech, lying well back 
in his chair, and. sending a thin 
cloud of incense from the angle of 
his mouth. 

““What snobs they were in Brum- 
mel’s day, for instance, always ask- 
ing if this or that man was fit to 
be known! Why, sir, it was the 
very fellows. they tabooed were 
the cream of the set; ‘it was the 
cards they threw out were the 
trumps.’ ” 

The illustration came so pat that 
he smiled as he perceived by a 
twinkle of my eye that I appreci- 
ated it. 

“‘My father,” continued he, “knew 
Brummel well, and he told me that 
his grand defect was a want of per- 
sonal courage—the very quality, of 
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all others, his career required. His 
impertinences always broke down 
when brought to this test. I re 
member an instance he mentioned. 

“ Amongst the company that fre- 
quented Carlton House, was a cer- 
tain old Admiral P. , whom the 
Prince was fond of. inviting, though 
he -did not possess a single agree- 
able quality, or any one convivial 
gift, except a great power of drink- 
ing the very strongest port with- 
out its producing the slightest show 
of effect upon him. 

“One night Brummel, evidentl 
bent on ‘testing the old sailor's 
head, seated himself next him, 
making it his business to pass the 
decanters as briskly as he could. The 
admiral asked nothing better ; filled 
and drank bumpers. Not content 
with this legitimate test, Brummel 
watched his opportunity when the 
admiral’s head was turned, and 
filled his glass up to the brim. 
Four or five times was the trick re- 
peated, and with success; when 
at last the admiral, turning quickly 
around, caught him in the very act, 
with the decanter still in his hand. 
Fixing his eyes upon him with the 
fierceness of a tiger, the old man 
said, ‘Drink it, sir—drink it!’ and 
so terrified was Brummel by the 
manner and the look that he raised 
the glass to his lips and drained it, 
while all at the table were con- 
vulsed with laughter.” 

The Brummel school — that is, 
the primrose-glove adventurers — 
were a very different order of men 
from the present-day fellows, who 
take a turn in Circassia or China, 
or a campaign with Garibaldi; 
and who, with all their defects, are 
men of mettle and pluck and dar- 
ing. Of these latter I found my 
new acquaintance to be one. 

He sketched off the early part 
of the “ expedition” graphically 
enough for me, showing the dis- 
order and indiscipline natural to 
a force where every nationality of 
Europe was represented, and not 
by its most favourable types. 

“JT had an Irish servant,” said 
he, “‘whose blunders would fill a 
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yolume. His prevailing impres- 
sion, perhaps not ill-founded .on 
the whole, was, that we all had 
come out for pillage; and while 
a certain reserve withheld most of 
us from avowing this fact, he spoke 
of it openly and freely, expatiating 
admiringly on Captain This and 
Major That, who had done a fine 
stroke of work in such a store, or 
such another country-house. As 
for his blunders, they never ceased. 
I was myself the victim of an absurd 
one. On the march from Melazzo I 
got a severe, strain in the chest by 
my horse falling and rolling over 
me. No bone was broken, but I was 
much bruised, and a considerable 
extravasation of blood took place 
under the skin. Of course I could 
not move, and I was provided with 
a sort of litter, and slung between 
two mules. The doctor prescribed 
a strong dose of laudanum, which 
set me to sleep, and despatched 
Peter back to Melazzo with an or- 
der for a certain ointment, ‘which he 
was to bring without delay, as the 
case was imminent; this was told 
him, as the fellow was much given 
to wandering off, when sent of a 
message, after adventures of his own. 

“Fully impressed that I was in 
danger, away went Peter, very sad 
about me, but even more distressed 
lest he should forget what he was 
sent for. He kept repeating the 
words over and over as he went, 
till they became by mere repetition 
something perfectly incomprehen- 
sible, so that when he reached Me- 
lazzo nobody could make -+head or 
tail of his message. Group after 
group gathered about and interro- 
gated him, and at last, by means 
of pantomime, discovered that his 
master was very ill. Signs were 
made to inquire if bleeding were 
required, or if it was a case for 
amputation, but he still shook his 
head in negative. ‘Is he dying?’ 
asked one, making a gesture to in- 
dicate lying down. Peter assentell. 
‘Oh, then it is the wneione estrema 
he wants!’ ‘ That's it,’ cried Peter, 
joyfully —‘unzione it is’. Two 
priests were speedily found and 
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despatched ; and I awoke out of a 
sound sleep under a tree to see 
three lighted candles oni each side 
of me, and two priests in full vest- 
ments standing at my feet and gab- 
bling away in a droning sort of voice, 
while Peter blubbered and wrung 
his hands unceasingly. A jolly burst 
of laughter from me soon dispelled 
the whole illusion, and Peter had 
to hide himself for shame for a 
week after.” 

‘* What became of the fellow — was 
he killed in the campaign ?” 

“Killed! nothing of the kind; 
he rose to be an officer, served on 
Nullo’s staff, and is at this very 
hour in Poland, and, if I mistake 
not, a major.” 

“ Men of this stamp make occasion- 
ally great careers,” said I, carelessly. 

“No, sir,” replied he, very gravely. 
‘“‘To do anything really brilliant, the 
adventurer must have been a gentle- 
man at one time or other; the 
corgmon fellow stops short at petty 
larcenies; the man of good blood 
always goes in for the mint.” 

‘There was then,” asked I, “a 
good deal of what the Yankees call 
‘pocketing’ in that campaign of 
Garibaldi’s ?” 

“Less than one might suppose,” 
said he. ‘Have you not occasional- 
ly seen men at a dinner-party pass 
this and refuse that, waiting for the 
haunch, or the pheasant, or the 
blackcock that they are certain is 
coming, when all of a sudden the 
jellies and ices make their appear- 
ance, and the curtain falls? so it 
was with many of us; we were all 
waiting for Rome, and licking our 
lips for the Vatican and the Cardi- 
nals’ palaces, when in came the 
Piedmontese and finished the en- 
tertainment. If I meet you here 
to-morrow, I can tell you more 
about this ; ” and so saying, he arose, 
gave me an easy nod, and strutted 
away. 

“Who is that most agreeable 
gentleman who took his coffee with 
me?” asked I of the waiter as I 
entered the salle. - 

“It’s the General Inglese who 
served with Garibaldi.” — 
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“ And his name?” 

“ Ah, per bacco! I never heard 
his name— Garibaldi calls him 
Giorgio, and the ladies who call 
here to take him out to drive now 
and then always say Giorgino — not 
that he’s so very small, for all that.” 

My Garibaldian friend failed in 
his appointment with me this 
morning. We were to have gone to- 
gether to a gallery, or a collection 
of ancient armour, or something of 
this sort, but he probably saw, as 
your clever adventurer wild see, with 
half an eye, that I could be no use 
to him —that I was a wayfarer like 
himself on life’s highroad ; and pru- 
dently turned round on his side 
and went to sleep again. 

There is no quality so distinctive 
in this sort of man. or woman — for 
adventurer has its feminine — as the 
rapid intuition with which he seizes 
on all available people, and throws 
aside all the unprofitable ones. A 
money-changer detecting a — 
napoleon is nothing to it. at 
are the traits by which they guide 
their judgment — what the tests by 
which they try humanity, I do not 
know, but that they do read a 
stranger at first sight is indisputa- 
ble. That he found out Cornelius 
O’Dowd wasn’t a member of the 
British Cabinet, or a junior part- 
ner in Baring’s, was, you may sneer- 
ingly conjecture, no remarkable 
evidence of acuteness. But why 
should he discover the fact — fact it 
is—that he’d never be one penny 
the richer by knowing me, and that 
intercourse with me was about as 
profitable as playing a match at 
billiards “ for the table? ” 

Say what people will against 
roguery and cheating, rail as they 
may at the rapacity and rascality 
one meets with, I declare and pro- 
test, after a good deal of experi- 
ence, that the world is avery poor 
world to him who is not the mark 
of some roguery. When you are 
too poor to be cheated, you are too 
insignificant to be cherished ; and 
the man that is not worth hum- 
bugging isn’t very far from bank- 
ruptcy. 
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It gave me a sort of shock, there. 

fore, when I saw that my friend 
took this view of me, and T strolled 
down moodily enough to thé Cham. 
ber of Deputies. Turin is a d 
city for a lounger; even a resident 
finds that he must serve a seven 
years’ apprenticeship before he gets 
any footing in its stiff ungenial 
society — for of all Italians, nothing 
socially is less graceful than a Pied- 
montese. They have none of the 
courteous civility, none of the ur- 
bane gentleness of the peninsular 
Italians. They are cold, reserved, 
proud and eminently awkward; 
not the less so, perhaps, that their 
habitual tongue is the very vilest 
jargon that ever disfigured a hnu- 
man mouth. Of course this is an’ 
efficient barrier against intercourse 
with strangers ; and though French 
is spoken in society, it bears about 
the same relation to that language 
at Paris, as what is called pigeon- 
English at Hong-Kong does to the 
tongue in use in Belgravia. 
i When I reached the Palazzo Ca- 
rignan, as the Chamber is called, 
the séance was nearly over, and a 
scene of considerable uproar pre- 
vailed. There had- been a some- 
what sharp altercation between 
General Bixio and the “‘ Left,” and 
M. Mordini had repeatedly appealed 
to the President to make the Gene- 
ral recall some offensive epithets 
he had bestowed on the “ party of 
movement.” There were the usual 
cries and gesticulations, the shouts 
of derision, the gestures of menace ; 
and, above all, the tinkle-tinkle of 
the President's bell, which was no 
more minded than the summons for 
a waiter in an Irish inn; and on 
they went in this hopeless way, till 
some one, I don’t know why, cried 
out, “ That’s enough — we are satis- 
fied ;” by which it seemed that 
somebody had apologised, but for 
what, or how, or to whom, I haye 
not the very vaguest conception. 

With all their depreciation of 
France, the Italians are the most 
persistent imitators of Frenchmen, 
and the Chamber was exactly a 
copy of the French Ohamber in the 
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old Louis Philippe days—all vio- 
lence, noise, sensational intensity, 
and excitement. 

I have often heard public speak- 
ers mention the difficulty of ad- 
justing the voice to the size of a 
room in which they found them- 
selves for the first time, and the 
remark occurred to me as figura- 
tively displaying one of the diffi- 
culties of Italian public men. - The 
speakers in reality never clearly 
knew how far their words were to 
reach—whether they spoke to the 
Chamber or to the country. 

Is there or is there not a public 
opinion in Italy? Can the public 
speaker direct his words over the 
heads of his immediate surround- 
ers to countless thousands beyond 
them? If he cannot, Parliament 
is but a debating-club, with the 
disadvantage of not being able 
to select the subjects for diseus- 
sion. 

The glow of patriotism is never 
rightly warm, nor is the metal of 
party truly malleable, without the 
strong blast of a public opinion. 

The Turin Chamber has no echo 
in the country ; and, so far as I 
see, the Italians are far more eager 
to learn what is said in the Frenck 
Parliament than their own. 

I remember an old waiter at the 
Hibernian Hotel in Dublin, who 


A FRIEND OF GIOBERTI'S: BEING 
YEARS 


Here-I am at the “Trombetta” 
in Turin—as dirty a hotel, be it said 
passingly, as you'll find out of Ire- 
land, and seventeen long years it 
is since I saw it first. Italy has 
changed a good deal in the mean- 
while — changed rulers, landmarks, 
systems, and ideas; not so my 
old acquaintance, the Trombetta ! 
There’s the dirty waiter flourish- 
ing his dirtier napkin; and there’s 
the long low ceilinged’ table-Phéte 
room, stuffy and smoky, and suffo- 
cating as ever; and there are the 
little grinning coteries of threes and 
fours round small tables soaking 
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got a prize in the lottery and re- 
tired into private life, but who 
never could hear a bell ring with- 
out crying out, ‘ Coming, sir.” The 
Italians remind me greatly of him: 
they have had such a terrible time 
of flunkeyism, that they start at 
every summons, no matter what 
hand be on the bell-rope. 

To be sure the French did bully 
them awfully in the last war. 
Never was an alliance more dearly 
paid for. We ourselves are not a 
very compliant or conciliating race, 
but we can remember what it cost 
us to submit to French insolence 
and pretension in the Crimea; and 
yet we did submit to it, not al- 
ways with a good grace, but in 
some fashion or other. 

Here -comes my . Garibaldino 
again, and with a proposal to go 
down to Genoa and look at the 
Italian fleet. I don’t suppose that 
either of us know much of the sub- 
ject; and indeed I feel, in my ig- 
norance, that I might be a senior 
Lord of the Admiralty — but that 
is only another reason for the in- 
quiry. “One ‘is nothing,” says 
Mr, Puff, “if he ain’t critical.” So 
Heaven help the Italian navy un- 
der the conjoint commentaries of 
myself and gny friend! Meanwhile, 
and before we start, one word more 
of Turin, 


A REMINISCENCE OF SEVENTEEN 
AGO. 


their rolls in chocolate, and puffing 
their ‘‘ Cavours,” with faces as inno- 
cent of soap as they were before the 
war of the liberation. After all, per- 
haps, P'd have no objection if some 
friend would cry out, ‘* Why, Con, 
my boy, you don’t look a day older 
than when I saw you here in °46, 
I think! I protest you have not 
changed in the least. What elixir 
vite have you swallowed, old fel- 
low? Not a wrinkle, nor a grey 
hair,” and so on. And yet seventeen 
years taken out of the worki 

part of a man’s life—that peri 

that corresponds with the interval 
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between after breakfast, we'll say, 
and an hour before dinner—makes 
a great gap in existence; for I did 
very little as a boy, being not an 
early riser, perhaps, and now, in the 
evening of my days, I have got a 
theory that a man ought to dine 
early and never work after it. 
Though ['m half ashamed, on so 
short an acquaintance with my 
reader, to mention a personal inci- 
dent, I can scarcely avoid — indeed, 
I cannot avoid—relating a circum- 
stance connected with my first visit 
to the Trombetta. 

I was newly married when I came 
abroad for a short wedding-tour. 
The world at that time required new- 
married people to lay in a small stock 
of Continental notions, to assist their 
connubiality and enable them to 
wear the yoke with the graceful ease 
of foreigners ; and so Mrs. O’D. and 
I started with one heart, one pass- 
port, and—what’s not so pleasant— 
one hundred pounds, to comply with 
this ordinance. Of course, once 
over the border—once in France- - 
it was enough. So we took up our 
abode in a very unpretending little 
hotel of Boulogne-sur-mer called ‘‘ La 
Cour de Madrid,” where we board- 
ed for the moderate sum of eleven 
francs fifty centimes per@liem — the 
odd fifty being saved by my wife 
not taking the post-prandial cup of 
coffee and rum. 

There was not much to see at 
Boulogne, and we soon saw it. For 
a week or so Mrs. O’D. used to go 
out muffled like one of the Sultan’s 
five hundred wives, protesting that 
she’d surely be recognised ; but she 
grew out of the delusion at last, and 
discovered that our residence at the 
Cour de Madrid as effectually screen- 
ed us from all remark or all inquiry 
as if we had taken up our abode in 
the Catacombs. 

Now when one has got a large 
stock of any commodity on hand— 
I don’t care what it is—there’s no- 
thing so provoking as not to find 
a market. Mrs. O’D.’s investment 
was bashfulness. She was deter- 
mined to be the most timid, startled, 
modest, and blushing creature that 
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ever wore orange-flowers ; and yet 
there was not a man, woman, or 
child in the whole town that cared 
to know whether the act for which 
she left England was a matrimony 
or a murder. . * 

“Don’t you hate this place; Cor 
nelius?””—she never called me Con 
in the honeymoon. “ Isn’t it the 
dullest, dreariest hole you have 
ever been in?” 

“ Not with you.” 

“Then don’t yawn when you say 


so. I abhor it. It’s dirty, it’s vul-. 
gar, it’s dear.” 
“No, no. It ain’t dear, my love; 


don’t say dear.” 

‘* Billiards, perhaps, and filthy ci- 
gars, and that greenish bitter—an- 
nisette, I think they call it— are 
cheap enough, perhaps; but these 
are all luxuries I can’t share in.” 

Here was the cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand that presaged 
the first connubial hurricane. A 
married friend—one of much ex- 
perience and long suffering — had 
told me of this, saying, ‘‘ Don’t fancy 
you'll escape, old fellow ; but do the 
way the Ministry do about Turkey, 
—put the evil day off; diplomatise, 
promise, cajole, threaten a bit if 
needs be, but postpone ;” and, strong 
with these precepts, I negotiated, 
as the phrase is, and with a dash 
of reckless liberality that I tremble 
at now as I record it; I said, 
“You've only to say where—no- ° 
thing but where to, and I'll take 
you—up the Rhine, down the Dan- 
ube, Egypt, the Cataracts——” 

“‘T don’t want to go so far,” said 
she, dryly. “ Italy will do.” 

This was a stunner. I hoped 
the impossible would have stopped 
her, but she caught at the practi- 
cable, and foiled me. 

““There’s only one objection,” 
said I, musing. 


“And what may that be? Not 
money, I hope.” 
“Heaven forbid—no. It’s the 


language. We get on here tolerably 
well, for the waiter speaks broken 
English ; but in Italy, dearest, Eng- 
lish is unknown.” 

“Let us learn Italian, then. 
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My aunt Groves said I had a re- 
markable talent for lan " 

I groaned inwardly’ at th 
for the same “nant Groves h 
vouched for a sum of seventeen 
hundred and odd pounds as her 
niece’s fortune, bat which was so 
beautifully “tied ap,” as they called 
it, that neither Chancellor nor Mas- 
ter were ever equal to the task of un- 
tying it. 

“Of course, dearest, let us learn 
Italian ;” and I thought how I'd crush 
& junior counsel some day with a 
smashing bit of Dante. 

We started that same night—tra- 
velled on day after day—crossed 
Mont Cenis in a snow-storm, and 
reached the Trombetta as way-worn 
and wretched-looking a pair as ever 
travelled on an errand of bliss and 
beatitude. 

“Io for a penny” is very Irish 
philosophy; but I can’t. help that, 
so I wrote to my brother Peter to 
sell out another hundred for me 
out of the “ Threes,” saying “ dear 
Panlina’s health required a little 
change to a milder climate” (it was 
,snowing when I wrote, and the 
thermometer over the chimneypiece 
at 9° Reaumur, with windows that 
wouldn't shut, and a marble floor 
without carpet—“that the balm 

. air of Italy” (my teeth chattered as 
set it down) “ would soon restore her ; 
and indeed already she seemed to feel 
the change.” That she did, for she 
was crouching over a pan of charcoal 
ashes, with a railroad-wrapper over 
her shoulders. 

It’s, no use going over what is 
in every one’s experience on first 
coming south of the Alps—the daily, 
hourly difficulty of not believing that 
ou have taken a wrong road and got 
nto Siberia; and strangest of all it is 
to see. how little the natives think of 
it, I declare I often thought: soap 
must be a great refrigerant, and I 
wish some chemist would inquire into 
the matter. 

“Are we ever to begin this 
blessed language?” said Mrs. O’D. 
to me, after four days of close ar- 
rest-——snow still falling and the 
thermometer going daily down, 
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down, lower and lower. Now I 
had made inquiries the day before 
from the landlord, and learned that 


he knew of a most competent per- 
son, not exactly a Mae teacher 


who would insist upon our going to - 


work in school fasbion, but a 
of sense, and a gentleman,—i 
a person of rank and title, with 
whom the world had gone ‘ 


1 4 
‘ 


OF 


what badly, and»-who was at that_‘</; 


very moment suffering for his poli- 
tical opinions, far in advance, as they 
were, of those of his age. 

“ He’s a friend of Gioberti,” ) whis- 
pered the landlord in my ear, while 
his features became animated with 
the most intense significance. Now, 
I had never so much as heard of Gio- 
berti, but I felt it would be a deep 
disgrace to confess it, and so I only 
exclaimed, with an air of half-incre- 
dality, “ Indeed!” 

** As true as I’m here,” replied he. 
“ He usually dgpps in about noon: to 
read the ‘ Opinione,’ and, if you per- 
mit, Pll send him up to you. His 
name is Count Annibule Castrocaro,” 

I hastened forthwith to Mrs. O’D., 
to apprise her of the honour that 
awaited us; repeating, a little in ez- 
tenso, all that the host had said, 
and finishing with the stunning an- 
nouncement, “and a friend of Gio- 
berti.” Mrs. O'Dowd never flinched 
under the shock, and, too proud to 
own her ignorance, she pertly re- 
marked, “I don’t think the more 
of him for that.” 

I felt that she had beat me,.and I 
sat down abashed and humiliated. 
Meanwhile Mrs. O’D. retired to make 
some change of dress; but, reappear- 
ing after a while in her smartest morn- 
ing toilette, and a very coquettish 
little cap, with cherry-coloured rib- 
bons, I saw what the word Qonnt 
had done at once.. 

Just as the clock struck. twelve, 
the waiter flang wide the double 
doors of our room, and announced, as 

—- though for royalty,. “Tl 

ignor Oonte di Castrocaro,” and 
there entered a tall man, slightly 
stooping in the shoulders, with.a pro- 
fusion of the very blackest hair on his 
neck and .shoulders, his age any- 


<0 
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thing from thirty-five to forty-eight, 
and his dress a shabby blue surtout, 
buttonedgto the throat and reaching 
below the knees. He bowed and 
slid,\and bowed again, till he came 
opposite where my wife sat, and 
then, with rather a dramatic sort of 
grace, he lifted her hand to his lips 
and kissed it. She reddened a little, 
but I saw she wasn’t displeased with 
the air of homage that accompanied 
the ceremony, and she begged him to 
be seated. 

I own I was disappointed with 
the Count, his hair was so greasy, 
and his hands so dirty, and his gene- 
ral get-up so uncared for; but Mrs. 
O'D. talked away with him very 
pleasantly, and he replied in his 
own broken English, making little 
grimaces and smiles and gestures, 
and some very tender glances, do 
duty where his parts of speech 


failed him. In fact, I watched him 
as a sort of psychological pheno- 
menon, and I arrived at the conclu- 
sion that this friend of Gioberti’s was 
a very clever artist. 


All was speedily settled for the 
lessons—hour, terms, and mode of 
instruction. It was to be entirely 
conversational, with a little theme- 
writing, no getting by heart, no ir- 
regular verbs, no declensions, no 
genders. I did beg hard for a little 
grammar, but he wouldn’t bear of it. 
It was against his “ system,” and so I 
gave in. 

We began the next day, but the 
Count almost ignored me altogether, 
directing almost all his attentiuns 
to Mrs. O’D.; and as I had already 
some small knowledge of the ele- 
mentary part of the language, I was 
just as well pleased that she should 
come up, as it were, to my level. 
From this cause I often walked off 
before the lesson was over, and 
sometimes, indeed, I skulked it a)- 
together, finding the system, as well 
as Gioberti’s friend, to be an uncon- 
scionable bore. Mrs. O'D., on the 
contrary, displayed an industry I 
never believed her to possess, and 
would pass whole evenings over her 
exercises, which often covered seve- 
ral sheets of letter paper. 
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We had now been abont five 
weeks in Turin, when my brother 
wrote to request I would come back 
as speedily as I “could, that a ease 
in which I held a brief was high in 
the cause-list, and would be tried 
very early in the session. ‘I own I 
was not sorry at the recall. I de- 
tested the dreary life I was leading, 
I hated Turin and its bad feeding and 
bad theatres, its rough wines and its 
rougher inhabitants. 9, 

“Did you tell the Count we ate 
. on Satarday?” asked I of Mrs, 

’D. 

“ Yes,” said she, dryly. 

“I suppose he’s inconsolable,” said 
I, with a sneer. 

“‘He’s very sorry we're going, if 
you mean that, Mr. O’Dowd ; and 0 
am I too.” 

“* Well, so am not I; and yon may 
call me a Datchman if you catch me 
here again.” 

“The Count hopes you will permit 
him to see you. ‘He asked this morn- 
ing whether he might call on you 
about four o’clock.” 

“Yes, Vil see him with sincere 
pleasure for once,” I eried; “ sined it 
is to say good-bye to him.” 

I was in my dressing-room, pack- 
ing up for the journey, when the 
Count was announced and — 
in. “Excuse me, Oount,” said I, 
“for receiving you so informally, 
but I have a hasty summons to call 
me back to England, and no time to 
spare.” 

“TI will, notwithstanding, ask yoa 
for some of that time, all-precious as it 
is,” said he in French, and with a 
serious gravity that I had never ob- 
served in hjm before. 

“ Well, sir,” said I stiffly ; “I ama 
your orders.” 

It is now seventeen long years 
since that interview, and I am free 
to own that I have not even yet 
attained to sufficient calm and 
temper to relate what took place. 
I can but give the substance of 
our conversation. It is not over- 
pleasant to dwell on, bat it was to 
this porport:—The Count had come 
to inform me that, without any in- 
tention or endeavour on his part, 
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«he had gained Mrs. O’Dowd’s affec- 
tions and won her heart!, Yes, much- 
valued reader, he made this declara- 
tion to me, sitting opposite. to me at 
the fire, as coolly and unconcernedly 
as if he was apologising for having 
carried off my umbrella by mistake. 
It is true, he was most circumstantial 
in showing that all the ardour was on 
one side, and that he, throughout the 
whole adventure, condacted himself 
as became a Grand Galantuomo, and 
the friend of Gioberti, whatever that 
might mean. 

My amazement—I might almost 
call it my stupefaction—at the unpa- 
ralleled impudence of the man, so 
overcame me, that I listened to him 
without an effort at interruption. 

“T have come to you, therefore, to- 
day,” said he, “to give up her letters.” 

“ Her letters!” exclaimed 1; “and 
she has written to you!” 

“Twenty-three times in all,” said 
he, calmly, as he drew a large black 
pocket-book from his breast, and took 
out a considerable roll of papers. 
“The earlier ones are less interesting,” 
said he, turning them over. “It is 
about here, No. 14, that they begin to 
develop feeling. You see she com- 
mences to call me ‘ Caro Animale ’— 
she meant to say Annibale, bat, poor 
(gr! she mistook. No, 15 is stronger 
— Animale Mio’—the same error; 
and here, in No. 17, she begins ‘ Di- 
letto del mio cuore quando non ti 
vedo, non ti sento, il cielo stesso, 
non mi sorride piu. Il mio Tiranno’ 
—that was you.” 

I caught hold of the poker with a 
convulsive grasp, but quick as thought 
he bounded back behind the table, 
and drew out a pistol, and cocked it. 
I saw that Gioberti’s friend had his 
wits about him, and resumed the con- 
versation by remarking that the docu- 
ments he had shown me were not in 
my wife’s handwriting. 

“Very true,” said he; “these, as 
you will perceive by the official stamp, 
are sworn copies, duly attested at 
the Prefettura — the originals are 
safe,” 

“ And with what object,” asked I, 

ping—" safe for what ?” 

“For you, Illustrissimo,” said he, 
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bowing, “ when you pay me two thou- 
sand francs for them.” 

“I'll knock your braigg. ont, first,” 
said I, with another cldtch at the 


poker, but the mazzle of th@pistol 
was now directly in front.of me. 


“JT am moderate in my demands, 
signor,” said he, quietly; “ there are 
men in my position would ask you 
twenty thousand ; but I am a galant- 
uomo——” 

“ And the friend of Gioberti,” added 
I, with a sneer. 

“Precisely so,” said he, bowing 
with much grace. 

I will not w you, dear reader, 
with my straggles—conflicts that 
almost cost me a seizure on the 
brain—but hasten to the resalt. I 
beat down the noble Oount’s de- 
mand to one-half, and for a thousand 
francs I possessed myself of the fatal 
arene, written unquestionably and 
undisputably by my wife's oo. 
and then, giving the Oount a final 
piece of advice, never to let me see 
more of him, I hurried off to. see Mrs. 
O’Dowd. 

She was out paying some bills, and 
only arrived a few minutes before 
dinner-hour. 

“T want you, madam, for a moment 
here,” said I, with something of 
Othello, in the last act, in my voice 
and demeanour. 

“T suppose I can takeoff my bon- 
net and shaw! first, Mr. O'Dowd,” said 
she, snappishly. 

“No, madam; you may probably 
find that you'll need them both at the 
end of our interview.” 

“ What do you mean, sir?” asked 
she, haughitily. . 

“This is no time for grand airs or 
mock dignity, madam,” said I, with 
the tone of theavenging angel. “Do 
you know these? are these in your 
hand? Deny it if you can.” 

“Why should I deny it? Of course 
they’re mine.” 

“And you wrote this, and this, 
and this?” cried I, almost in a scream, 
as I shook forth one after another of 
the letters. 

* Don’t you know I did?” said she, 
as hotly; “and nothing beyond a 
venial mistake in one of them!” 
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“ A what, woman? a what?” 

“ A mere slip of ‘the pen, sir. You 
know veng well how I used to sit up 
half the night at my exercises ?” 

“ Bxercises ?” 

“ Well, themes, ‘if you like better ; 
the Count made me make clean copies 
of them, with all his corrections, and 
send them to him every day—here are 
the rough ones;” and she opened a 
drawer filled with a mass of papers all 
scrawled over and blotted. “ And 
now, sir, once more what do you 
mean ?” 

I did not wait to answer her, but 
rushed down to the landlord. ‘Where 
does that Oourt Oastrocaro live?” I 
asked. 

“ Nowhere in particular, I believe, 
sir, and for the present he has left 
Turin—started for Genoa by the dili- 

nce five minutes ago, He's a Grand 

Jantaomo, sir,” added he, as I stood 
stupefied. 

“TI am aware of that,” said I, as I 
crept back to my room to finish my 


packing. 
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“Did you settle with the Count?” 
asked my wife at the door. ‘ 

“Yes,” said I, with my head buried 
in my trunk. 

* “ And he was perfectly satisfied?” 

“Of course he was—he has every 
reason to be so.” 

“T am glad of it,” said she, m 
away—“he had a deal of trouble 
with those’ themes of mine. “No 
one knows what they cost him.” I 
could have told what they cost me; 
but I never did, till the present mo- 
ment. 

I need not say with what an ap 
tite I dined on that day, nor with 
what abject humility I behaved to my 
wife, nor how I skulked down in the 
evening to the landlord to apologise 
for not being able to ay the bill before 
T left, an uimashpedted emand having 
left me short of cash. All ‘these, 
seventeen years ago as they are, have 
not yet lost their bitterness, nor have 
I yet arrived at the time when I can 
think with composure of this friend of 
Gioberti. 
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FIVE SCENES IN THE LIFE OF ITS LAST LADY. |; 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Nornine can be more lonely than 
the situation of the Hall, and; why 
a house of such size and substance 
had. been built. in such utter and 
absolute isolation it is hard to ima- 
gine. The village of Witch-hamp- 
ton, which took its name from the 
mansion, is. at least five miles from 
it... This village consists of a few 
grey houses clustering near a min- 
ute grey church built on a pastoral 
promontory of the river Waly— 
so near the water's edge, that the 
church and the taller of the quaint 
tombstones, with a background of 
wooded hills, are mirrored in the 
stream at “ flood.” 

Most of the inhabitants of those 
hoary little dwellings are fishermen 
—the fish of the river Waly has a 
certain celebrity, and finds a ready 
sale at large towns both “up” and 
“down stream,” 

Behind Witch-hampton village 
there is a narrow opening in the 
hills, a nataral pass. Up this winds 
a rough and narrow lane, gradually 
ascending, though with many dips 
and dells, for about two miles, offer- 
ing no opening to the right or left. 
In this lane the owls cry finely, 
calling to one another from tree-top 
to tree-top on either side—mocking 
at and hooting the lonely belated 
traveller. At the end of those two 
miles the lane takes a new aspect; it 
rans along level ground, is straightly 
fringed with somewhat meagre and 
miserable firs, and has on either hand 
waste and sterile-looking uplands, 
that, having at some time been ander 
cultivation, have lost all the grace of 
wildness. 

The lane ends at a. gate, from 
which start two tracks; one, hold- 
ing on over wold and through wood, 
leads to the village of Ohine-dan- 
don, which lies behind the Hall at 
& distance of some miles—that is 


the right-hand track, The one to 
the left crosses an ugly bit of. en- 
closed ground (the nature of the 
stones scattered over which seems 
to 8 that, at some time, some 
sort of habitation, a lodge perhaps, 
has stood there), to where lies an 
iron gate between two broken-down 
stone pillars. Stepping over this 
obs I found that a wo 
road, the presence of which was 
chiefly indicated by deep ruta, 
wound down and round a shoulder 
of the hill, and descended into a 
verre rather a green basin, 
which seemed as if it might at 
some time have been the bed of a 
Pe a ya in on all sides pie: 
fri ts rising abruptly 
against the sky. Through this val- 
ley brawled a 8 densely over- 
hang by alder, hazel, and bramble, 
so clothed then with “old man’s 
beard” (the downy seed-tafts of the 
clematis) that its winding course 
resembled a stray tress of some 
hoary giantess’s hair streaking the 
November afternoon gloom of the 
valley. 

For some time the track I fol- 
lowed kept beside this stream, bat, 
by-and-by, at what had seemed 
from a. distance. the end of the,val- 
ley, it plunged. into a wood, leaving 
the stream to the left, and gradually 
ascending. The wood ended at 8 

te of the same pattern as the one 
f had left " mile or two oe 
bat this still hung in its place by 
one hinge. I found myself 
mounting towards the bead of a 
narrow defile which was much 
choked up by an overgrown tangle 
of evergreen shrubs, chiefly cypress, 
Irish and English yew, .and the 
darker-leaved kinds of laurel, An- 
other gate, and then I stepped into 
the blackness of an avenue of pines, 
walking now along a road that 
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might once have been a smooth and 
well-kept carriage-drive. The air 
here felt freer and drier; on one side 
I could see between the branches 
of the pines the pale sky, with a little 
faint watery flash of sunset in it; on 
the other, I was still aware of the 
near presence of a wooded wall of 
hill. A turn at last in the long 
avenue, again a gate. I leant over it 
and faced the Hall. 

Its windows, facing south-west, 
were a-gleam with soci light as 
lingered in the November sky now 
the sun had set, and not only the 
windows seemed to reflect that wan 
and sickly light, but all the front 
of the house shone out from the 
darkness betind with a curious 
Jwminousness that suggested some- 
thing more than reflected light. I 
do not know what stone the house 
was built of, but it is not that of 
the district, which, encouraging the 
growth of moss and lichen, com- 
paratively soon loses all look of 
newness, and becomes hoary and 
venerable. 

The great pale-hued blocks of 
which the Hall is built show little 
sign of weather, and are as free 
from vegetable growth as if just 
quarried. I have examined the 
building in the fall light of morn- 
ing, and could find about it no in- 
dications of decay. 

When it gleamed upon me that 
eerie evening, ghastly and spectral, 
I felt I could more easily imagine 
that, at some appointed time, it 
will. wholly vanish away, its place 
suddenly know it no more, than 
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that it will cramble bit by bit, year 
after year, and at last cumber the 
ground with a heap of ruin. I say 
“gleamed upon me;” and havin 
written the words would re 
them, remembering how strangely 
that was jost what it did not seem 
to do; and how, as I leant and 
gazed, a fantastic consciousness of 
its disregard oppressed me. No, 
it did not gleam on me, but sn- 
premely ignoring my atom-presence, 
gleamed back with unwinking eyes 
the gleams it had attracted from the 
fading sky. 

I left the gate, mounted the steps to 
the porch, tried the massive oaken 
door, found it fastened, sat down on 
the oaken bench outside it, and re- 
membered. 

From this porch the view was 
wide over darkening wood and 
valley. No sigh, no sound of an 
living thing without, no cry of bird, 
no bark of dog. As it\grew late—I 
lingered there after night had fallen 
—I heard noises from within—the 
skurrying scamper of thousands of 
feet and strangely human inhuman 
cries. But the only sounds from 
without were the sound of the 
water making a fall somewhere be- 
low in the black shadow, hurrying 
from its hill-source towards the river, 
and the sighing of fitful soughs of 
wind that now and again found their 
be up the valley. 

sat there and re-membered 80 
vividly, that by-and-by, as the pale 
sky darkened above that blackening 
scene, I heard and saw the things that 
had been. 


SCENE 1. 


Tt was almost dark outside, but 
@ great fire burning in the open 
hearth of the entrance-hall blazed 
out upon the darkness, the door 
standing wide. 

On the top step of the portico stood 
a young girl, very light, slight, and 
lithe of figure, in habit and plumed 
hat, a heavy riding whip in her 
hand. On the lowest step stood 
a man, his horse’s bridle hanging 


over his arm. The ruddy firelight 
glared upon his face—one of tiger- 
ish beanty—and shone on the 
glossy coat and fiery eye of his 
horse. 

“You've won the race,” he cried 
“bat you've lamed your mare ; she'll 
have to be shot to-morrow. You've 
perilled, your life, which I’ve no 
wish you should lose just yet, and 
I don’t see what you have gained,’ 
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fair girl! Your sudden freak must 
be explained, Lady Ana. Many 
days I have watched for you; ‘out 
of respect for your fair fame I did 
not again come near the house. 
To-day when I catch sight of you 
on the hill, you dash off in that 
mad style!. But to-day I do not 
mean to stand here. If you won't 
give me a chance of being beard 
without, I'll make one within! Ill 
take my horse round to the yard, 
and be with you shortly. The 
coast is clear. Sir Lionel and your 
sister are not come; your man is 
busy with your horse; your woman 
is a mile off—I passed her on the 
road; so the coast is clear, and it 
is quite time we came to an under- 
standing.” 

“Stop,” said the girl. The voice 
was startling as coming from a young 
girl, it vibrated with such intense 
concentration of passion. “ All 
you have to say must be said outside 
this house, which you shall never 
enter again; and must be said now, 
as I will never hear you or speak to 
you again—never see you again, if I 
can help it. I perilled my life, for 
which I do not care, and lamed 
Bess, for which I do care, because 
there is nothing I vajue compared 
with the power of keeping clear of 

ou—nothing, nothing—so much I 
oathe you! Yes, loathe you! that is 
the word : now that I have seen ‘you 
unmasked, I loathe you.” 

He paused a moment, then he 
said— 

“Do you know, Lady Ana, that 
this is a very foolish way of talking? 
The sooner you drop it, the better 
for you. But we will not talk here. 
How do you know who may be in 
hearing? If you are careless for 
yoorself, I must be the more care- 
fal for you,” he added, with a 
sneer. 

“All the world may hear what I 
have to say-—that I hate you, how 
I hate you! that I loathe you, that 
I defy you! Would to heaven I 
knew such words as would fitly 
speak the bitter black rage that 
fills me!” 

“Lady Ana, you are beside your- 
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self. Fortunately it isy to-day, no 
question of loving or hating, but of 
marrying. You are completely in 
my power. I need your fortune; 
thong it is not large, I need ‘it. 
These are the plain facts of my case. 
All I care to know now is, when you 
will marry me.” 

“Never! Wretch, do you think, 
because you have done me, & 
girl, the worst wrong a man can do 
& woman—one human creature an- 
other—a man! a buman creature! 
a fiend! a devil!—do you think 
because you have done me this 
wrong, that I will marry you? — 
Never!” 

“Girl! you must. You are too 
ignorant of the world to realise your 
position—to know how completely 
you are in my power, name and 
fame.” 

“In your power!” she said, with a 
low laugh, horrible to hear. ‘“ Name 
and fame! Too ignorant of the 
world to realise my position! In 
your power!—you think so. B 
anything I ever held dear or 
I swear——” 

“You shall not swear. Lady 
Ana, you are powerless with all your 
passion. In trath, your passion and 
your pride put you more utterly 
in my power. You are not one to 
bear shame meekly. You have no 
choice left; you must marry me. 
Again I teil you this. Better play 
with me no longer, or it is you who 
will be on your knees begging for that 
reparation which——” 

“Fool!” she cried. “I havea 
choice; for I dare to die, and do 
not care to live. Who shall hinder 
me from dying? You have over* 
acted your part, fiend. You have 
no power left over a woman whom 
you have made desperate. That 
‘shame’ which you have given me, 
which you think me too simple 
to understand, has freed me from 
you for ever. Begone!” she cried ; 
“you have your answer now. Be- 
gone!” she stamped, and ground 
her teeth, and clenched her hand 
in fearful rage. “ Begone! and may 
I never see your hateful fiend-face 


again.” 
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“Gentler words, my lady, would 
stand you in better stead,” he an- 
swered, and sprang a step towards 
her. “ You forget””—be spoke these 
words with his face close to bers— 
“that by dying you cannot save your 
honour from my tongue—by marriage 
you can.” 

Then he changed his whole man- 
ner; he fell at her feet, holding her 
skirt firmly in his band, He con- 
jared her by the love he had once 
thought she bore him not to cast 
him: off to utter ruin; to forgive 
both the deeds and worda of passion 
to. which: her falsehood and scorn 
had stung him. Olutching her skirt 
io his hand to bold her to hear him, 
he poured out a torrent of eloquently 
passionate, of apparently penitent, 
pleading appeal. 

She listened; if her young face 
changed in expression, it was only 
that for a while scorn overmastered 
hate. She struggled to free herself ; 
when she failed—when he, having 
seized her hand, would have touched 
it with his lips, she raised her other, 
the whip in it, high above her head, 
He saw the, gesture, and caught the 
fierce flash of her eyes: rising, he 
sprang back, but just too late—the 
sharp lash cut across his brow with 
stinging effect. 

He uttered a curse. Blinded with 
rage and pain, he. rushed towards 
her; another moment, and he would 
have dashed her down upon the 
stone; but a startled movement 
of his impatient horse jerked him 
backwards, and brought him to the 


ground, 

~ “ Wait!” he cried, as he rose and 
rhounted, digging a cruel spur into 
the animal’s side; “my time for re- 
venge will come. When you have 
learnt to value honour and love life, 
remember me!” 

For a time she stood where he 
had. left her. She heard him dash 
off down thé avenue at a furious gal- 
lop. There darkly crossed ber miad 
an image of how he would goad 
on his. fiery horse through the dark- 
nes, till, both horse and rider mad 
and blind, there would come a erash, 
She shuddered, drew back, closed 
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the door, and pushed to the heavy 
bolts. 

“T wish I had not struck him! 
I cannot hate him so—not enough— 
since I struck him!”. Again she 
shuddered. : 

Slowly she went, up the broad 
dark stair, swiftly along the echo. 
ing gallery to her own chamber, 
“When. you have learnt. to. value 
honour and love life, remember me,” 
she repeated. 

In her own room—no cosy nest 
or maidenly bower, but a vast and, 
gloomy apartment, floor, walls, and 
ceiling, all of. bare black oak, fan- 
tastically. reflecting the flashing. of 
@ great wood-fire, and the white bed 
shining out like a swan on a dark 
lake—her first act was to tear off her 
riding-dress and trample it under: her 


feet. 


An old woman whom she had 
always called “nurse,” and whose 
daughter (dead now) had been all 
the mother she had ever known in 
her mysteriously lonely and neg- 
leeted childhood, came in to help 
her change her dress, Besides these 
two there was at that hour no one 
in the house, and it was often so, 
The man had enough to do always 
with outdoor work, some of which 
often took bim a mile or more away}; 
the woman, who was cook and house- 
keeper, was often absent for balf a day 
—once a week for. a whole. day, rid- 
ing to market and back on a stout 


ny. 
a No such haste, child. ss 
you're all of a sbake!” the old 
nurse exclaimed, -wonderingly, by- 
and-by. “ Your, sister. and Sir 
Lionel can’t be here yet awhile, so 
there’s no such haste, My pretty, 
what is it?’ she said; coaxingly. 
“ Yon. quake like a quaking leaf! 
You’ve been riding too far and too 
fast.” Then angrily, “ Lady Ana, 
has he been meeting you again—the 
man on the black horse Sir. Lionel 
told me to warn you against?” Then 
coaxingly again, “ Can’t you speak to 
your own old nurse, .childie? Won't 
you tell her what’s made you ail of 
a-tremble ?” 

“ Hate, nurse !—such hate as- I 
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never thought to feel !—such. hate 
as made me long to pour all my 
life out in a curse |” 

Turning sharply upon the old 
woman as she spoke, the red fire- 
light flashed upon her’ face, and 
heightened the fierceness of its:expres- 


sion. 
Her nurse drew back from her. 
“God forgive you, Lady Ana!” she 
cried; then added, **God have meroy 
upon us!” 
She opened her mouth, as if to ask 
a question, but the words died on her 


li 

PThe girl, having spoken, had turn- 
ed to her glass again. She stood 
there, trembling perceptibly with 
a tremor she could not control, but 
braiding her bright hair with deft 
fingers, her face shadowed from the 
wax-lights burning on the table by 
the loose luxuriant locks, Stand- 
ing thus, half-dressed, her snowy 
linen drooping off her pearly shoul- 
ders, her slender, . milk-white arms 
all bare, she looked so fair, so.slight, 
so young, so maidenly, it was no 
wonder the old nurse thought— 
“Tt isn’t of such as her the devil 
gets possession ;” and tried to believe 
that she had not heard aright; that 
the wicked words of hate sounding in 
her ears had not been spoken by those 
childlike lips, 

She took up the mnd-stained skirt 
from the shining floor, and was go- 
ing to hang it near the fire to dry, 
when again the girl turned round so 
that the firelight flashed opon her 
face, and again spoke in the harsh and 
upfamiliar-sounding voice: 

“Have that thing thrown away 
—on the dung-heap, or .into the 
bonfire— anywhere,  Itl never 
come clean and sweet again. . I 
shan’t want it. Poor Bess will be 
shot to-morrow: I won’t buy another 
horse.” 

The nurse dropped the. heavy 
cloth—the girl, crossing the room, 
opened the door and pushed. it out- 
side with her foot. Another day 
nurse would have questioned gar- 
ralously about “poor. Bess;” to- 
day she stood aghast, agape, and 
dared not. She washed. her hands, 
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as her mistress bade her, then she 
drew from the black wardrobe of 
carved oak adress of pearly sheen, 
which had been Ana’s brides- 
maid's dress at her sister's wedding, 
She shook it, and stroked it, and 

it ready to pat over those round white 
shoulders. 

» Those two did not look each other 
in the face again that evening. The 
old narse noted the fierce dry light 
in the girl’s eyes, the sudden red- 
denings and blanchings of her face, 
the quick rise and 4 of the A nee 
fair m, but noted these t 

stealth, looking askance. 4 

When all was done, Lady Ana for 
the first time gazed into the glass; 
till now she had only stood before 
it. 

“Do I look as usual, nurse? , Is all 
right with me ?” 

“ Yes, my pet. They will say you 
are fairer than ever, my queen.” 

Then Lady Ana went down the 
stairs, the nurse lighting her from 
above till she passed into the light 
of the hall. She crossed it and en- 
tered the great drawing-room; here 
the other servant, returned from 
her search after cream, fresh eggs, 
and butter, had been piling logs on 
the hearth, and was now setting. 
out @ emall table full, in: the blaze, 
and snugly screened from the draug 
with damask, massive silver, and 
china, 

Lady Ana, no tragie Amazon, 
but.a. singularly lovely and fair 
young girl, with a rich gleami 
dress, of _ stately -rustling, pearly- 
grey brocade, and with cunningly- 

of brightest hair, 
began to assist her, talking. an 
laughing merrily. Meanwhile: old 
nurse, ‘her, darling out of -sight, 
slowly retorned to the room, set 
down her light, and fell to wring- 
ing her bands, with many a sobbing 
pitiful cry of “God have mercy upon 
us! Good God have mercy upon 
us!” ; 2 

Lady Ana, in the. room below, a8 
she turned .from the light, going 
towards the great window, presently 
asked, ‘ Which way did you come 
home from the farm, Nancy ?” 
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“Ob, round behind, by the good 
road, my pretty. It’s longer, above 
a bit. I know I’m ‘a foolish old 
thing for my pains, but I can’t abide 
the avenue of a night, it is so dark, 
with them coal-black trees meeting 
overhead and shatting out the stars, 
when there be any.” 

“ Are there any to-night? Is the 
night dark, Nancy ?” 

“Pitch-dark; but with carriage- 
lamps, and the roads being good, Sir 
Lionel will get here safe enough. Don’t 
fret, my lady.” 

Nancy having finished her arrange- 
ments left the room. 

Lady Ana—the simple people 
about never questioned her right 
to that title, and she, in her ignor- 
ance, had always accepted it without 
any wonder—stood in the window, 
looking out into the black night. 
Since that dear sister, whom she 
looked - for now, had left her, the 
wild, high-spirited girl had changed 
to a miserable woman, with death, 
despair, and hate tugging at her 
strained heart-strings; but she must 
hide all change, and she had found 
that she could use merry words and 
light laughter stijl, and that to 
others they did not sound so strange 
and hollow as to her. A few mo- 
ments, and the noise of wheels 
brought temporary forgetfulness ; 
she ran into the hall, and on that 
very step where she had stood and 
known such rage of hate two hours, 
perhaps, ago, she clasped in her arms, 
with passionate love, a girl still 
younger than herself—a mere child 
to look at—who hail flown up towards 
her with a bird-like swiftness, and 
who nestled in her breast with soft 
inarticulate cooings. 

This child was followed by her 
husband, a man some ten years 
older than herself, fair and stately, 
with a clear-cut face, the most no- 
ticeable features of which were the 
open brow and fearless trust-in- 
spiring eye. When those clasping 
arms were at last disentwined, and 
Lady Ana was leading her sister 
into the house, he asked, “Has 
my sister Ana no weleome, then; 
for me ?””. 
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Lady Ana stretched out a hand to 
him, but she kept her face averted, her 
eyes upon her sister, as she answered, 
‘You know you are welcome always, 
Lionel.” 

Before they separated for the 
night, Lady Ana and Sir Lionel 
were for a short time alone. The 
little wife had gone to gossip with 
old nurse; her sister would have fol- 
lowed her, but that, on leaving the 
room, Emma had said, “Stay with’ 
Lionel, please, dear Ana.” 

The door was no sooner closed be- 
hind his wife than Sir Lionel, speaking 
rapidly and low, began— 

“Dear Ana, I bave said nothi 
to my little wife, your sister, but 
have most grave cause for brotherly 
uneasiness. Before we left I spoke 
to your nurse, asking her to warn 
you against a——a fellow whose 
character—— In short, my dear 
girl, you know to whom I refer. 
Since that time I have heard enough 
of the man to whom I allude to 
confirm my worst opinion of him— 
my worst suspicions regarding him: 
Believe me, he is utterly unprin- 
cipled and unscrupulous; so bad a 
fellow, that it makes my flesh creep 
to think of the possibility of his 
getting any kind of influence over 
any woman for whom'I care. Fear- 
ing that poor old nurse forgot my 
charge (for I met the fellow riding 
madly from the direction of this 
house to-day), I venture, at the risk 
of offending youn—"” 

Lady Ana had listened with a 
certain eagerness so far; but now 
she broke in imperiously, “ Silence, 
Sir Lionel! I cannot suffer another 
word, Let this be enough for you, 
that if with my life I can prevent it, 
the man you speak of shall not again 
enter these doors.” 

“Enter these doors!” he echoed 
in alarm. “I thought—I did not 
know——” 

There he paused. Seeing her face, 
which had flashed crimson, turn the 
deadliest white, he thought she was 
about to swoon, and he stretched out 
his arm to save her. She cauglit it, 
seized his hand, and kissed it. 

“Dear brother,” she said, softly; 
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“dear brother.” Then, with a sort 
of sob, “ if only I had a brother.” 

“Surely now you have,” he an- 
swered, gently and gravely. He 
raised her hand to his lips, and would 
have drawn her to him. 

“No,” she said, retreating from 
him; “you are not my brother, 
and you cannot be.” 

“] trust this is not’so.” 

“Tt is. 1 will tell you why. 
There is safety in truth, and de- 
struction in all kinds of lying. Some 
truths, people say, should not be 
spoken ; perhaps this is one, but I 
will speak it, for all our safety. 
Not that it matters now,” she 
muttered, as the dark despair at 
her heart gnawed more sharply 
there. “She must not know. You 
chose well, Sir Lionel; you chose 
as I wished you to choose. She is 
the pearl. I knew before she knew 
it that she loved you. I conld not 
have been happy if she suffered. 


~ You chose well. How could you 


choose otherwise? You saw her 
always gentle, always loving, always 
good; while I—no matter. Bat 
we both loved you. I loved you 
from the first, and always. It was 
to deceive Emma, to deceive you, 
if possible to deceive myself, that I 
behaved so wildly. I succeeded; I 
shall be wild no more.” 

He was silent awhile, turning from 
her and looking into the fire. When 
he spoke, his face confirmed what his 
words said. 

“TI am grieved beyond expression. 
The unsolved mystery of your most 


(At Sir Lionel's.) 

“Norse, mast she die?” asked a 
haggard-looking fair girl, with a 
gesture and accent of despair, as 
she drew back from a bed over 
which she had been leaning, trying 
with most passionate tender words 
and caresses to elicit some sign of 
consciousness from one who lay there 
—a young mother, whose sweet, sad 
face was taking the marble fixedness 
of death. 


forlorn and unprotected position, 
your loneliness, now that I have 
taken your sweet sister from you, 
weigh upon me beyond what I can 
say. In my heart you are second: to 
my own sweet wife, and to none 
other. I had hoped that you would 
find a safe and happy bome under our 
roof till the time came when ‘ 
There he broke off, only repeating 
what he had begun with, “I am 
grieved beyond expression.” 

“But you must not be. No one 
is to grieve for me: I only want to 
be forgotten. I am worth no love, 
and I want no pity. I hope she will 
forget me—in loving you. And you 
—T will not have you think of me— 
not with love, nor pity.” 

She left him; he did not know 
how to interpret the passion of 
her last words. He thought very 
pitifully of . this ungoverned and 
ungovernable girl—thought of her 
with true and” manly honour of 
pity, untouched by scorn, and not 
without admiration of the wild 
trath he.found in her. Then his 
mind turned for rest, and with 
thankful gratitude, to contemplate 
the gentler graces of his own sweet 
wife. 

Late that night, after all in the 
house but its mistress slept, Lady 
Ana roused her nurse, and made 
her go with her to the gate at the 
end of the Pine Avenue. 

What did she hope or fear to find 
there? She found nothing. The 
gate had stood open, and had offered 
no obstruction to that wild rider. 









I. 


“ Her life hangs upon the child’s. 
If it dies, she'll not rally. She's 
lain like that ever since she heard 
the doctor say that the baby couldn't 
live. Oome with me and look at it, 
my lady, and you'll get your answer, 
I’m thinking,’ ! 

The hired nurse led the way from 
the darkened room into one next it, 
into which a little more light was al- 
lowed to enter. , 
“Tt won't last the night through,” 
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she said, stooping to examine the 
few weeks old baby which was held 
in the arms of a bright-faced peas- 
ant woman, “To think it won't 
live,; so. much hanging: on. its life! 
when there's. a power of _ babies 
struggling op to strength who won’t 
know their fathers, and whose mo- 
thers wouldn’t know them, if they 
could help it, poor things! It’s a 
queer world; no—it can’t last the 
night through!” 

“Tt’snot so bad as all. that, I 
don’t believe,” said. the woman .who 
held it at her bosom, “It may perk 

yet. j 

“ Not it, though if it were your 
own now, Molly-———” 

“ And if it dies my sister will die, 
you say, nurse?” - 

“T see no hope but. that she will, 
my lady—so much she seems to love 
it; and she, as I told you, lying as 
she does now ever sinee that blander- 
ing doctor, bad luck to him, spoke out 
in her hearing.” 

“So much she seems to love it,” 

Lady Ana, her eyes fixed 
upon the fading face. 

“ As mothers, most all of them, do, 


miss, my lady,” said the peasant wo- good 
man 


“ Give the child tome; and you, go 
get your supper,” said Lady Ana. 

‘“* No matter for my supper; and I'd 
rather not have the child moved, poor 


lamb! Ladies like you—no offence 
meant, my lady—betimes don’t know 
how best to hold a baby.” 

“ Give me the child and go,” Lady 
Ana commanded, with an imperious 
frown. 

“Do as my lady bids you—the 
baby’s past knowing any difference 
now,” said the nurse, to whom the 
woman’s eyes appealed. 

Very reluctantly the motherly 
creature relinguished her charge. 

“Listen to me, nurse,” said Lady 
Ana, below. her breath, when the 
Woman. was gone. (She held the 
dying baby very tenderly, and tears 
were coursing down her white 
cheeks.) “Answer me quickly— 
there is no time to lose: Has this 
baby any marks by which its mother 
would know it front another ?” 
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“ None, my lady.” 

“The age—would she tell that 9 
baby a week—about a week—older 
conld not be hers?” 

“ Being so ill,.and the room go 
dark——” 

_“ You think not; and for the rest, 
one baby is much like another, while 
they are so young———” 

“ Not to the mother, my lady.” © 

“ But.my sister being so ill, as you 
say, and the room so dark——” 

“ That’s true; she’d not suspect,” 

“ Where is Sir Lionel?” 

* As I told you, my lady; just be- 
fore you came he had ridden off to 
the town {b.send a messenger to ride 
post for a London doctor.” 

“ When do you expect him?” 

“He can’t be back till nigh upon 
dawn, and before the doctor can come 
all will be over.” 

“ Nurse,” said Lady Ana, speak- 
ing very low, “I may trust you to see 
a thing done for her good, and to say 
nothing.” 

“For her good—yes, my lady ; 
bat my lady, for sure it is only 
God above—not yon, or I, or an- 
other—that knows what's for her 


“Shall I see her die, to her hus- 
band’s agony and mine, when I can 
help it? and how can you tell that 
God does not mean me to do the 
thing I am thinking of doing to 
save her? All I ask of you, woman, 
is silence, and to send away the wet- 
nurse. You can say—yes, you can 
say that it is her milk that does, not 
suit baby. And if, afterwards, baby 
gets strong and well, who shall say if 
was not so?” 

“Who indeed? But perhaps I[ 
hardly understand my lady. He'll 
never get strong.and well. He’s 
dying now, as you hold him, dying in 
your arms.” 

Lady Ana gazed upon the infant 
with a long wild gaze, then she 
raised her eyes to those of the nurse. 

“ You are mistaken: by the morn- 
ing he will be strong and well.” 

They looked hard into each other’s 
faces. 
“Bat the old doctor—it will be 
hard to——” 
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“TJ shall have him denied the house 
—he has done mischief enough.” 

“You may tragt me,” the nurse 
said. 
“JT will,” returned the lady. 
“ Go and dismiss that woman. Take 
my purse and pay her well. I charge 
myself with all the rest.” 

Left alone with the dying child, 
she kissed it, and strove to warm 
it, and cried, “*O baby, I’d give my 
life for yours; more and better than 
my life, if I had ought else to give, for 
her sake and for his.” 

. “Nurse, he lies quite still now, and 
looks easier,” she said, when the 
nurse returned, 

“My lady, he is dead,” was the 
whispered answer, after a brief look. 
The nurse took the little corpse from 
the girl’s arms. 

After a few moments Lady Ana 

into the darkened chamber. 
Again she leant over the pale 
mother. 

“ Baby looks calm and is in no 

in now,” she whispered. The 

ce down upon which she gazed 
changed and brightened, faintly but 


perceptibly, though the eyes.did not 


unclose, nor the lips move, Lady 
Ana rained a shower of lightest and 
et most passionate kisses upon lids, 
ps, and brow, and then left those 
rooms. 

She went down to the servants’ 
hall, where all the people of the 
house were gathered together in pale 
consternation, for the rumour had 
got about that mother and child were 
dying. 

“The carriage immediately and 
the fastest horses,” commanded 
Lady Ana; “I am going to fetch 
another nurse, hoping so to save 
your young master. 
ag lady’s life, let no one go near 

r rooms while I am away. Sleep 
may save her.” 

“ All the house shall be still as 
death, my lady,” many voices an- 
swered together. 


(At the Hall.) 
Lady Ana was soon on her way. 
The horses were driven at cruel 
speed along the wild country roads. 
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Just before entering Witch-hamp- 
ton village she stopped, telling the 
coachman to drive on to ‘the ina, 
and await her retarn with the 
nurse, 

The September night was not 
very dark, but it had an eerie, evil- 
suggesting trouble in it, The hor- 
rible gurgling cry of the screech- 
owl more than once terrified the 
silence. But Lady Ana hurried on 
wildly, till the Hall, ghastly in the 
wan light of @ waning moon, was be- 
fore her. 

She mounted the steps of the 
portico and paused there, shadder- 
ing and breathless) A great fear 
and a heart-sinking dread came over 
her, but it was now too late to re- 
consider. She was able to open the 
door with a key she carried; it 
was not often that the heavy bolts 
were drawn. 

It .closed’ ‘behind her, and sh 
stood in the Hall: it felt chill and 
damp, and a streak of movunlight 
entering at a narrow window fell 
across the open hearth, choked up 
with pale wood-ashes,- and made it 
look the more desolate. She list- 
ened; there were the sounds she 
knew of old—a eer. and skar- 
rying retreat, accompanied by short, 
sharp, shrill cries: no pri when 
these had died away. She groped 
her way up the first broad stair, 
the timbers of which would groan 
and creak under her stealthy tread 
as they had never done under her 
free ‘and camless feet; along the 
gallery—past the door of -her own. 
maiden chamber, then she ascend- 
ed — and annem * 
passed along a narrower gallery, 
she came to a door from under 
which light gleamed. This she 
opened, and entered an enormous 
room, more bare, more desolate and 
gloomy: than had been her own 
apartment; but part of it was 
screened off from the rest, and in 
this part the nurse—her own old 


_ nurse—sat dozing before the fire, 


a baby lying across her knees. At 
a small table close by sat a simple- 
looking, pretty young girl, eating 
her supper porridge and milk, 
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On seeing Lady Ana, she rose, curt- 
sied, and shook the nurse by the 
shoulder. 

“ Dress yourself warmly, and be 
ready to come with me,” the lady 
commanded. On that the gi disap- 

ed behind the screen, faking her 
in of porridge and jug of milk 
with her. 

Nurse was wide awake now, and 
Lady Ana went close up to her. 
It was noticeable that the poor old 
woman clutched the child with a sort 
of affright when its mother bent down 
to look at it. 

“ Muffle it up, so that it can take 
no harm, nurse; but make it look 
like the girl’s’ bundle of clothes— 
get ready to come with me—say 
you are the girl’s mother, if anybody 
asks you,” 

The old woman yose—“ For 
mercy's sake——” 

“Nurse, there is nothing to be 
afraid of—didn’t I say, so that it 
could take no harm? Don’t you see 
that I am beginning to care for it?” 
Then she whispered in the nurse’s 
ear, “Sir Lionel’s child is dead. 
-Emma does not know it; when she 
does, they say it will kill her, so 
-much she loves it—so much she 
loves it. Quick, nurse! oh, nurse, 
be quick !—there is not a moment to 
lose—on the way I will tell you 
all.” 


“Hold the babe then, Lady Ana, 
while I——” Lady Ana drew back 
and folded her arms. 

“ Put it. down—it, will take no 
. harm—I will not touch it.” 


(At Sir Lione?'s.) 

The new nurse whom Lady Ana 
had travelled through the night to 
fetch, was thought to have done 
wonders for Sir Lionel’s child. 

Lady Ana, bending over the re- 
viving mother, drank in the nectar 
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wine of her thankful smile when 
she was assured that her baby had 
rallied, and i «py well. Lady 
Ana met Sir nel on his re 
and told him of the blessed change 
in wife and child; and he, pressing 
her hands and kissing her cheeks 
called her “ the angel who had come 
to the rescue of his angels,” 

Then Lady Ana shut herself into 
her own room, which she had locked 
before she went away, and now kept 
locked, admitting only her own 
old nurse, She knelt by the: bed 
on which had been laid the body of, 
the dead baby, and she tried to pra 
for God's forgiveness, and that He 
would bring good to those she loved 
out of the evil of her lying work. 

Rising, she took the little corpse 
into her arms and wept over it; 
weeping as she had not wept since 
the night before her sister left her, 

‘Her old nurse, standing by her, 
muttered— 

“It’s easy enough to see. If her 
baby hed been Sir Lionel’s, she'd 
have found a mother’s heart for it. 
See her pot this child against her 
breast !—she who loathed the toneh 
of the other, and would not suffer 
it to be laid there.” 

Meanwhile Lady Ana _ rocking 
the child, the dead child, on her 
bared bosom— 

“Poor broken lily, you shall not 
be defrauded of your burial baptism 
of tears, nor of your cradling on a 
loving breast. For your father’s 
sake I love you, baby! For your 
sweet mother’s sake I love you, 
baby! For your own sake, and 
because I have wronged you, I love 
you, baby—lI love you.” 

So she went on rocking and mar- 
muring and weeping, till the old 
nurse, fearing for her reason, took 
the little corpse from her, and 
stealthily carried it away. 


SCENE III. 


Lady Ava sits in the window of 
her great drawing-room on an April 
evening. Six years and half another 
lie between her and that September 


night, and Lady Ana is now but 
five-and- twenty, and this is the even- 
ing of her birthday. 

The lines her face takes in re- 
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make her look older than her 
years; they are those of habitual 
weariness—her expression is one of 
subjection to fate rather than of 
submission; the expression of a 
slave rather than of aservant. Yet 
there is a something over all the 
face that’ redeems it from sullen- 
ness. In the droop of the soft- 
fringed lids over the beautiful eyes 
there is a pathetic mournfulness. 
Bat at times they rise suddenly 
and let fly forth strange glances of 
passionate remorse and despair, of 
impassioned appeal, that are as 
glimpses of a soul wellnigh “ crazed 
with waste life and unavailing days” 
in the present, with wild and evil me- 
mories of the past, with the blank 
hopelessness of the fatare. 

This April evening Lady Ana’s face 
mirrors somewhat of the spirit of what 
she looks upon. 

It is the time of year when 
Witch-hampton Hall is fairest, the 
desolation of winter being clothed 
upon with beauty, but the place 
not yet choked up with the too 
rank luxuriance of summer vegeta- 
tion. The trees, which grow too 
thick and too near the house, are 
only just faintly smiling into spring 
verdure; the copses all about are 
just beginning to flutter myriads of 
leafy wings above starry beds of 
primroses and hazy mists of hya- 
cinths. 

Glory of glories—though its most 
golden glory is now beginning to 
fade—far off, beyond the. Pine Ave- 
nue and the wood, in the open ex- 
panse of the valley, is spread the 
field of the cloth-of-gold (a countless 
host of daffodils), changing sheen in 
each changing light, each breeze seem- 
ing to ripple up some deeper depth of 
glory. 

Lady Ana watches the fading off 
of the last sunlight as the sun sinks 
behind the wooded hill. She is 
listening to the spring-beauty of 
the world—sitting lonely and love- 
ly, and looking down upon such a 
wealth of lonely loveliness. Strange 
wonderings wander through her soul. 
She feels vaguely as if Love spoke 
to her from all this beauty upon 
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which she alone looks—that Infin- 
ite Love which alone can pour out 
beauty thus, without measure and 
without stint. She feels for a few 
moments as if ‘the great. Love, lov- 
ing the world with spriog, incladed 
her in its loving—not only in- 
cluded her, but crowned her, singled 
her out, Then suddenly she thinks, 
“ Where then was this love when a 
blight was suffered to fall og all 
my life? How had I sinned so 
much beyond others that on me 
fell such black and hateful sorrow ? 
If, He is love—loving as a father; 
if He is strength—strong to omni- 
potence; What had I done that He 
let my orphan weakness cry out in 
vain ?—that He turned His face aside, 
withheld His arm, and soffered the 
wicked to triamph?” 

She had been ungoverned and 
ungovernable, had gloried in free- 
dom, had rejected counsel, had been 
wild and reckless. Bat in that 
fatal, final, and false recklessness 
which had ruined her, she had been 
actoated by something better than 
mere wilfalness — there had been 
a wild generosity of motive. She 
had meant, being false to herself, 
to be true to those she loved. Was 
there need she should be so sternly 
taught that trath cannot come ont 
of falsehood—that evil must not be 
done that good may come? If thisis 
to be the lesson of her life, the hardest 
text of it is yet to be learnt. 

“Is it then,” murmured Lady 
Ana, “that the Lord our God: isa 


jealous God, and that ruin falls on 


those who would set their will above 
His, or who dare to think they can 
help out His will?” 

Is Lady Ana most-of a heathen, 
a Jewess, or a Christian? «As yet 
her inward life is a strange medley. 
As she thinks of the past, her han 
jovoluntarily clench themselves in 
hate, and her features grow 
fierce even to ugliness. All the fair 
serenity passes from her face, fur she 
no longer looks out on what is fair and 
calm, but within on what is foul and 
turbid. 

“Why such foul thoughts on so 
fair an evening?” she cried, rising 
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suddenly. She walked to and fro in 
the room, seeking to escape them. 
This great room has somewhat of a 
gaunt and hungry look; so large, 
so bare—no books, no music, no 
flowers, no little feminine odds and 
ends of ornament and furniture. 
As regards essentials, it is much 
as it’ has always been through all 
the years of the lives of the two 
orphan and desolate girls who had 
grown up at the Hall. But some- 
how, since Emma had gone away, it 
had always seemed to Lady Ana quite 
different. 

Lady Ana returns to the win- 
dow, opens one of the casements, 
and, leaning out into the coloured 
twilight, listens to the singing of 
full-throated' birds; and, as she 
listens, her heart grows over-full, 
her throat fills, her eyes fill — 
great tears go splashing down on 
to the stones beneath. Suddenly 
she clears her eyes, dashing the 
tears from them, breathes forth the 
anguish from her throat, and fills 
it fall of music. Emnulous of the 
birds perhaps, she, . leaning forth 
into the holy evening, breaks into 
a wild, rich flood of passion-fed, 
untutored song, that goes ringing 
down the valley, filling it from hill 
to hill. What she sang was a wild 
old’ Welsh’ melody to which her 
heart set words, and her voice rang 
out. so crystal clear that it hardly 
sounded like mortal singing of mor- 
tal melody, but rather like some 
spirit-singing, beginning you knew 
not when, coming from you knew 
not where, no more: likely to end 
at one time than at another. It 
might have had for text the plaint of 
sad Isifole :— 


‘asciolla quivi gravida’ soletta.” 
Irregular and wild, it echoingly 
om he with some such words as 

ese :-— 


“* For ny oh never more, is this world 


r 
For thee, oh never more, is this world 
kind! 


I —_ my sentence shrieked out by the 
win 

From the black that mock dull 
aiagate: pines ock my du 
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‘Never more!’ Never more? Ah, God,go 


young 
And at arc ‘left for me in sun ahd 
shine 


i 
oblet broken as I lipped the wine, 
f left desolate, Lhe goatrod yy 


The 
And 

Something after such fashion sang 
Lady Ana, leaning her fair head on 
the stone-work of the casement, look- 
ing forth with white fair face and 
bright disordered hair over darkeni 
wood and valley, holding her smal 
hands f.ided upon her breast. 

After a time her singing lost its 
full-toned wildness, and became more 
of a murmuring plaint, less of a lament 
than of an appeal, and the ‘Sehnsucht 
nach der Liebe’ which was its soul 
was not wholly vague. 

When, by-and-by, at some little 
noisé in the room, she turned, still 
singing, she met the gaze of a pair of 
eyes that had not been far from her 
thoughts — her unconscious _heart- 
thoughts. 80 

Her voice died away, and she 
listened to a dearer voice as her 
hand was taken and held a mo- 
ment, 

“T stood below at the avenue- 
gate in the black shadow, and list- 
ened till a vague, superstitious fear 
trembled through me, and I almost 
doubted if it were the earthly sing- 
ing of a mortal maiden. A few 
honors since I was treading the mad 
and mire of a crowded city, and 
was shoulder to shoulder with its 
squalid misery. The change is be- 
wildering. Your singing was just 
the crowning enchantment of your 
enchanted valley.” 

She smiled sweetly into the gravely- 


loving face. 

“You see I am as free here 
as the birds, and I suppose I am 
almost as wild, From morning. till 
evening, from the beginning of the 
week to the week’s end, I am alone. 
I am quite free to please myself in all 
things—to sing or keep silent—and 
this evening the singing mood was on 
me,” 

She sat down where she had sat be- 
fore she began to sing. A faint flush 


‘had slowly crept over her face. 


*You have quite lately seen my 
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sister and Sir Lionel?’ she asked, as 
she pointed out a seat to him with the 
unconsciously qaeen]y manner she had 
sometimes. 

“I stayed with them a few days, 
Jeaving them only last evening. I 
am heavily charged with loving 

; they have not forgotten 
what day this is, Let me a@ my 
earnest wishes that your life may 
be blessed and crowned with all that 
Infinite Love holds to be best for 
‘ou ” 

“Thank you—ob, I thank yon,” 
she breathed out—looked as if she 
would have said more, but paused. 
“They are well?” she asked ab- 
ruptly. 

“Well—and happy as few people 
know how to be.” 

“Thank God!” said Lady Ana, 
softly, and a sweet peacefulness 
overspread her face. “Have you 
ever seen 2 woman as lovely as my 
Emma?” she asked. 

“T have seen one woman who 
at times looks as lovely, but not 
always.” 

“Do you mean me?” asked Lady 
Ana, the hot blood mantling over her 


face. 

“ Yes,” he answered, with a grave 
smile. 

She remained silent and thought- 
fal, grew very pale, and shuddered. 
Presently she said—and there was 
the softest witchery of sweet uncon- 
scious appeal in her poor face—“ I 


might, perhaps, have n as lovely 
if, when I was as young, I had been 
as much loved. Yet I think not 
even then, for she was always good ; 
from the very earliest I can re- 
member the gentlest sweet creature 
always.” 
* You are cold,” he said, noticing 
how again: she shuddered, and he 
rose to shut the window. He stood 
some moments looking out, then he 
asked, “ Have I your permission to 
pass an hour or two with you, Lady 
Ana? There is much I want to say 
to you.” 
be shrank into herself and grew 
paler as she answered that she should 
be very pleased. 
She had light brought, the fire 
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made the tea prepared. And 
she, wholly unconscious of conven- 
tional usages, served her guest, lov- 
ing to serve, and showing that she 
did so. He suffered this, touched 
to the core of his heart with her 
soft womanly simple grace, and 
much marvelling how this fair girl 
had gained her character for wild 
pride and daring eccentricity and 
recklessness—for her character ‘re- 
mained to her, though her life was 
now altered. 

Lady Ana’s guest had never be- 
fore been her guest, save for the 
brief quarter of an hour of an oc- 
casional call: but often she had 
looked up into his face with calm, 
unflinching attention, often he had 
looked down into hers with growin 
interest and pity; often, too, h 
she heard him spoken of with love 
and veneration by those she loved: 
often had he heard her spoken of 
with a loving pathos of compassion. 
He was a near friend and ‘distant 
relative of Sir Lionel’s, and now he. 
was the rector, just a year ago ap- 

inted, of the little grey ‘church 
looking into the river. He thought 
he knew all the story of Lad 
Ana’s life—knowing how she, as well 
as the gentle Emma, had loved Sir 
Lionel, : M ' 

The hours went by, strange 
swift and sweet to ‘Lady y 2 
She sat a little in the shadow, and 
the full blaze of the wood-fire, 
which paled the light of the faint- 
burning lamp, fell on the face of 
her guest, whose eyes, wonderfally 
calm in their brilliance, often sought 
hers. 

He spoke to her as no one in her 
life had ever spoken to her, with 
such a mingling of tender 4 nee 
and authority; and at his words 
there opened out before her vistas 
of new life that should no more be 
waste and aimless. But when he 
ceased to speak, the memory of the 

t rushed back, and all the high 

ope he had awakened died out again 
as that tide of bitterness surged up 
and filled her soul. 

She said, “If, ten years ago, 
when I was young, I could have 
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listened to you sometimes, then I 
might now indeed be like Emma, 
as lovely and as happy—fit for 
such a beautiful life as you fancy I 
might lead ; but, as it is, it is not I 
who can help others to be happy, 
good, and pure!” 

“When you were young,” he 
echoed, with a smile. 

“T am not old now, I know,” 
she said. “Oh, how I sometimes 
wish I were old, that there might 
not lie before me such a dreary 
waste of years—old, and with all 
my senses dulled, that I should not 
have such power to suffer! I am 
not old in years, but my heart, 
somehow, is very old.” 

He listened with a smile so ten- 
derly incredulous, she did not wish 
that he should believe her. He had 
a face, she thought, that somehow 
seemed all love—to love all it looked 
upon with all itself; not with eyes 
only, or with eyes and mouth, but 
with every line and light and sha- 
-dow : withal, it was a face unmistak- 
ably manly, full of power—the power 
of love. 

He rose presently. 

“You will have a lovely walk,” 
she said; “the moon is up. It is 
a lonely walk, is it not, all down my 
lonely valley, and then up the hiil 
and down the long lane where the 
owls hoot?” 

“ Your lonely valley is indeed 


lonely. I often think of its loneli-. 


ness. In the winter—at the time 
of those terrible storms—I used 
sometimes to be driven to leave my 
fireside and come out here, just to 
walk round your house and see if 
all looked as usual. Once or twice 
I was impelled to do this at night, 
and then the wild isolation of your 
position smote me with a heart- 
paining blow.” 

“You came out here in storms 
and at night to watch over me! 
How good of you!” Her eyes, 
filling with tears, were more’ elo- 
quent than her poor words. 

“ Not good at all,” he answered 
uickly, “ for I could not help it! 
t was for my ease. I am fast 

learning, Lady Ana, to be uneasy 
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always when I am not near youmfor 
I love you.” 

“You—love—me!” she  fal- 
tered. ‘ 

“ Ts it so strange? Having seen 
your sweet, fair face shining below 
me, star-bright, in my little do 
church so often? Having h 
youm sweet, fair name so often 
named with love by lips I love}? 
Is it so strange that I have learned 
to love you, and that I long to give 
you a life less desolate and waste than 
this you lead now? Is this strange, 
my sweet lady?” 

“Ts it strange ?—‘ my sweet, fair 
name, Ab, ‘heaven! you cannot 
think how strange!—strange as 
music from heaven heard by one in 
hell.’ 

This she murmured, cowering 
back as much into the dusk as 
might be, and with her hands hid- 
ing her burning face. His words 
had awakened feelings that had been 
but lightly sleeping: ber heart rose 
up and cried out within her that she 
loved him. 

“Tt is so—strange as it may seem 
to you, it is so! Has your heart 
any love to give me? Will you 
trust your loneliness to my love, 
your liberty to my law? Will you 
be my wife ?” 

“ Wife,” she- whispered to herself. 
“His wife—happiness, love—love, 
happiness—for me! Tempted 
tempted, tempted 4 

Of the devil—and love is of 
God, and brings ‘strength to resist 
the temptations of the devil. It 
brought her strength ; she took her 
hands from before her poor, quiver- 
ing face ; she looked up into his face, 
and said, in a voice that strove to be 
firm— 

“T thank you from my beart. 
I love you, from my heart. It is 
my love for you makes me able to 
be true. Loving you, I would not 
wrong you. I cannot marry you—I 
must not marry any one. There is 
something stands between. I am not 
what you think me.” Again she 
cowered into the darkness, and again 
she bid her burning face. 

What did he think? Why, that 
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the exquisite delicacy of her maiden 
modesty made her thus morbidly re- 
bh herself that she had loved Sir 
Lionel with unrequited love—Sir 
Lionel who had loved her sister. 

“ At least,” she answered to his 
further pleadings, “leave me now, 
and let me have time to think.’ 
Was the devil asserting himself ? 

He answered, “I will take that 
time to hope,” and having kissed her 
hand, he left her. 


An hour later, old nurse found her 
darling weeping, passionately, conval- 
sively. She had thrown herself upon 
the floor, and laid her fair head where 
his feet had been. 

The old woman, not without sns- 


. picion of what had passed, raised the 


r girl, and strove to calm her. 

“Qh, nurse, I. love him, and I 
would so fain be happy,” she 
sobbed. “But I may not, I dare 
not. As a little child longs for its 
mother, and stretches its arms to- 
wards her, and on her bosom knows 
rest, so I long for his love, and 
stretch towards it, and in his bosom 
could know rest. But I may not—I 
dare not.” 

“ May not! dare not! Who says so, 
lamb of mine?” she cried, with pas- 
sionate pride. 

“T say so, nurse. J blot his life 
with mine!—he, of all men—he 
whose life is so pure, so good—he 
of all men, to have for a wife a 
woman such as I am!—a woman 
whose shame may at any moment be 
in all mouths,” 

“Hash, hash, hush!” cried the 
nurse, and then there followed a to 
and fro of passionate talk. By-and- 
by Lady Ana, wearied out, rested 
her head on her nurse’s shoulder and 
murmured— 

“Tt shall be then, as yousay. He 
will come to-morrow—you will tell 
him; after—I shall see him no more 
—but oh, I love him, narse, I love 
him—I will go on loving him. Re- 
membering that he has loved me, I 
will try to grow good.” 


Next day, at the same twilight 
hour, Lady Ana stood in her draw- 


ing-room, waiting for one last loo! 
waiting to see him whom she lov 
go away—leaving her forever. Old 
nurse had met him outside the house, 
to make sure of speaking to him be- 
fore he saw her lady. 

A step across the hall—his step— 
he entered the room. 

Like a wild thing driven to bay, 
Lady Ana left the window to crouch, 
literally crouch, hiding her face with 
her hands, in the darkest corner of 
the room. But when he came close, 
when he spoke, when she felt his 
nearness and heard his voice, she 
rose up, drove the burning blood 
back from her face, stood before him 
white and calm; the holy might of 
her love gave her power so tacitly to 
honour the untarnished purity of her 
soul and will. 

The last fair light of evening was 
fall upon his face; she looked into 
it, and even then wondered at its 
beauty. He raised her hand to. his 
lips, and did not release it. She 
spoke first— 

“You leave me, but not in scorn; 

ou are too noble to know scorn. 
ay God in heaven bless you for 
ever and ever for having loved me, 
for your gentleness in leaving me, 
And now, for pity’s sake, go.”' She 
ended with a heart-broken passion 
of appeal sbrilling her voice, and 
would have sunk down upon the 
ground, 

But he took her in his arms and 
pressed her head against his breast, 
and made her fos pared: how he 
meant that it should be with her for 
all her fature—his arms her shelter, 
her resting-place bis breast. 

For a few moments she yielded 
utterly, and knew nothing but his 
Jove and her delicious rest. But 
soon came the sting of conscience 
and the chill of icy doubt, and she 
cried, “Nurse bas been false! she 
has. not told you all. Leave me, 
leave me, leaye me! this can never 
be! Leave “me while I have any 
strength to bid you go.’ 

“She swore that, as she hoped 
for mercy, she had told me all. 
My soal is full of pity and of love, 
and I will not leave you.” 
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She let her head droop against his 
breast again. The fair present was 
80 fair, life was so sweet, love so 
good, she hardly had a faculty left 
that could believe in the dark past 
as other than a hateful, hideous 
dream. 

Yet when she’ had been alone 
some hours—when she had lain 
some hours sleepless in her white 
bed, watching the moonlight move 
along the ink-black floor, shaking 
with the fear of her new happiness— 
suddenly that horror of doubt again 
stood up and would be heard, chilling 
all her blood with, its suggestions. 
She rose and moved, herself like a fair 
moonbeam along the moonlit room 
and passed into that in which the old 
nurse slept. . 

She bent over the woman till she 
wakened her, then she said— 

“ Nurse, did you tell him al7? My 
shame, and, since, my sin? For pity’s 
sake, dear nurse, be true! Did you 
tell Lim ‘all ?” 
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“AN! as I for mercy at my 
end. I’m an old woman, and can 
last long: as I hope for mercy, I told 
him all.” 

Lady Ana, after — the old 
woman, went back to her white 
bed. 

The old nurse turned in hers and 
groaned —“ Now God forgive me, 
and have mercy upon my 
miserable soul! But if the Jer 
have me or no, no great matter if 
my lying makes the sweet lamb 
happy." 

hen she pulled the bed-clothes 
up over eyes and ears, and slept 
again. 

It was not till Lady Ana was 
matried “safe and fast” that the 
old nurse confessed to her how 
little of her story her husband 
knew. She then accompanied this 
confession by entreaties to Lady 
Ana, jor her husband's sake, and 
as she valued his’ happiness, not to 
speak now. 


SQENE Iv. 


The weather without is wet and 
wild; chill, though summer is 
hardly gone by. A great fire 
blazes in the hearth of the Hall 
drawing-room, and on either side 
sit Lady Ana and her sister, Sir 
Lionel’s wife. They are both silently 
watching a boy who, stretched on 
the leopard-skin rug full in the ruddy 
blaze, is playing at being a wild 
beast, snarling, showing his pretty 
teéth, pretending to be a tiger who 
has fixed upon and is worrying the 
leopard. 

hen Lady Ana’s eyes quit the 
boy it is to look towards the great 
window, outside which the trees 
are rocking in the tempest, black 
against @ pale sky. When Sir 
Lione!’s wife turns ‘from him, it is 
to bend over a4 lovely -little baby- 
girl sleeping on her knees, ir 
Lionel’s wife is more beautiful as 
@ Matron even than she was as a 
tl She is dark and lovely; 
ark, with that sort of inwardly- 
alight clear darkness that one is 


tempted to call fairer than fair; 
lovely, with a gentle, unimpas- 
sioned, unimpassionable loveliness, 
that is in some holily mystical wa 
redeemed from apy suspicion of insi- 
pidity. 

Lady Ana does not look beaufi- 
ful or lovely just now; in the fire- 
light her face shows haggard, almost 
fierce ; she brings her eyes back from 
the window to fix them again on the 
boy. 

Presently his mother softly chides 
him for the roughness of his play, 
the loudness of his ugly noises, 
telling him he will wake and frighten 
baby. 

“Send baby away then—I must 
finish killing this beast,” is his an- 
swer, and he goes on playing as be- 
fore. Emma sighs, and watches 
him with a slight sadness, a gentle 
fear and wonder clouding her sweet 
brow: then she droops her eyes upon 
the face of her baby-girl, and“ bends 
to touch that with her lips. 

Just then the boy looked up into 
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his. aunt Ana’s face; she called 
him to her; he stands at. her knees, 
she presses her hands upon_ his 
shoulders, and looks into his face. 
Erect as a dart he stands there, gaz- 
ing back into the gazing eyes: his 
lips, too thin for a child’s mouth, 
are at first still curled as the 

were while he imitated a tiger’s 
gnarl: but after a while they began 
to quiver ; he could bear that look 
no longer. Suddenly his prond, 
unchildlike face flushed crimson, 
and his eyes filled; he broke away 
from those detaining hands, rushed 
towards his mother, hid himself be- 
hind her chair. 

“Your boy is afraid of me, Em- 
ma,” said Lady Ana, with a smile 
that was no less than ugly, but 
which Emma did not see, for just 
then the boy burst into a howl of 
angry distress, which he tried to 
stifle with his mother’s gown. The 
baby woke, began to cry; nurse 
appeared, and would have carried 
off both the children, but that young 
Lionel refased to go. He presently 
left off crying, and threw himself 
upon his rng—anot to play again, but 


to watch his aunt Ana’s face, which 


seemed to have for him some fascina- 
tion fall of fear. 

“Can't you make him obey you, 
Emma? send him away,” Lady 
Ana said by and by, shading her 
eyes with her hand as she spoke, 
Hi from under it still watching the 

y. 
“Go to the nursery, Lionel, and 
play there. When papa comes home 
you shall come down again.” The 
mother spoke softly and caressingly. 
The child paid no heed. “ Do as you 
are told—go directly,” Ana com- 
manded. ~The boy coloured rebel- 
liously, but got up and weut. : 

“Emma, you will never make 
that child obedient; you speak to 
him as if you were afraid of him. 
That is not the way to rule a boy like 
that,” Lady Ana said; when the door 
had closed. 

“TI know,” sighed Sir Lionel’s 
wife—“ I am afraid of him—afraid 
of making him nanghty, for then 
he is quite unmanageable. I do 


not understand him. I cannot get 
at the good in him. Ido not man- 
age him well: I try so hard too— 
I am so afraid of not being a good 
mother to him, He is a noble-look- 
ing boy, but he is strangely incom- 
prehensible, Ana,” she continued, 
in her low, calm, monotonous, sweet 
voice, “ do you see any likeness in 
my boy to, any one you have ever 
known? There is a something that 
has puzzled me for years in his face 
—it has just now come to me who 
it is that he at times reminds me 
of. It is very strange! Do you 
see any likeness in him to——?” - 

“You can hardly expect me to 
have found out in one day what it 
bas taken you years, to discoyer,” 
interrapted Lady Ana, and her clear 
voice was so sharp that it startled her 
sister. “The boy is like his father, it 
seems to me,” 

“ Like his father? 
how can you think so? 79% f Ana, 
fi have forgotten my Lionel, with 

is grand open brow, his tawny 

locks, his fearless eyes of bright 
sea-grey. He is so little like that 
I am always sorry now that we 
called him Lionel—little Harry is 
much more like his father. Surely, 
dear sister, you have forgotten my 
Lionel.” 

“T have not forgotten your 
Lionel, Emma, and still I think 
young Lionel is like his father.” 

“ But, Ana, where can you find 
any resemblance? I cannot conceive 
how——” ' 

“I do find it—both to father and 
mother.” 

“ You see no likeness, then, to any 
other person ? ” ; 

“T hold to what I have said; he 
is much like his father—there is 
some resemblance to his mother ; 
beyond this I see nothing to remind 
me of any one.” 

“ As to the likeness to the first, 
thank God that you can think so— 
as to the likeness to me, Lionel 
often says he is more like you. I 
trust that this is a mere fancy of 
mine; I shall not mention it to 
Lionel—it might pain him, for he 
always had a bad opinion of the 


Dear Ana, 
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man I am thinking of. How long 
since all that seems! Perhaps you 
have almost forgotten what a splen- 
did rider he was! Lionel says our 
boy is a born horseman. You never 
ride now, Ana, do you? I used to 
think yon could not live without 
it. What furious gallops you would 
have on the down up there! I 
remember so well how I used to 
sit here and shudder, and fancy 
all kinds of horrors, when it grew 
dark and you did not come home. 
That happened so often the last 
fzw weeks I was at home here, 
before my marriage, you seemed so 
wild and restless—it grieved me 
very much. I knew what it meant, 
darling Ana; it was your way of 
hiding from me what pain it was to 
lose me. Wasn’t it, love?” 

“Tn part.” 

“And in part something else 
that I think I know, too. What a 
wild, neglected, lonely life we had 
when we were young! Till Lionel 
came back to England there was 
no one to control us or care for us, 
—no one with more authority than 
dear old nurse. It was very strange. 
Since I have been married, Lionel 
has told me what, perhaps, you 
knew all along—how our father 
deserted us nobody knows why, 
though some people said he was 
mad with jealousy, and believed 
that our dead mother had wronged 
him—how he went away and died 
suddenly, before he had made any 
provision for us beyond asking 
Lionel’s father not to lose sight of 
us altogether—and Lionel’s father 
died, and our mother had no rela- 
- tions alive, and so we grew up 
with only faithful old nurse to look 
after us: it was very strange, and 
oh, how thankful I often feel that 
we came tono harm! If I had not 
been so young and ignorant, and so 
used to jook up to you, I should 
have been more frightened for you 
about that man. As it was, it was 
Lionel who tanght me to fear for 
you ; he always said that you were 
the more in danger, having so little 
fear—that the timidity which in- 
stinctively shrank from danger was 
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a woman’s best armour, and that this 
you had not.” 

Lady Ana bad risen and come close 
to her sister. She bent over her and 
said— 

“ As you love me, never talk to 
me again of that past. As to that 
man, I hate him so, Emma, that 
sometimes I hate to live, fearing 
that he is still alive. Sometimes 
I hate all the world, fearing that 
somewhere he is in it still.” 

Emma sbrank away a little and 
turned very pale. “Hush, hush, 
hush, my poor sister; you who love 
so much cannot hate. Forgive 
darling; I did not know you had 
ever really eared for him—I did not 
know—I do not understand, What 
wrong did he do you? Did he 
make you love him, and then did 
he leave you, dearest? How was 
it?” 

“You wrong me too much, Em- 
ma. It was not so. I never loved 
him.” She stood erect now and 
gazed into the fire; and as she saw 
again the last seene played between 
her and that map, her eyes flashed 
fiercely. ‘He grovelled at my feet,” 
she said, “and I—I strack him! 
That was how we parted. Emma, 
you have raised the devil, speaking 
of those evil times. He is at my 
feet again; again I raise my hand; 
my whip is in it, and I leave my 
mark—yes, I leave my mark.” 

“ Ana, sister Ana," Emma had 
risen and now wound her sister in 
her arms. “Oalm = yourself, my 
poor darling. Let love drive out 
the last remnants of that old hate, 
You are no longer alone and de- 
fenceless. You can never more be 
driven to such self-defence. It is 
terrible to think you should ever 
have known such need; but that 
can never be again. You wust 
forgive, my darling. We must all 
forgive, as we hope to be forgiven.” 

“ As we hope to be forgiven!” 
murmured Ana, and_ leant 
her cheek upon her sister’s hair. So 
they stood, wound in each other's 
arms. Presently Lady Ana said, in a 
strange, low voice— 

“Would it grieve you much to 
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Jose that boy? You have the others, 
Harry and little Ana, and the lovely 
baby-girl. Surely you do not love 
that headstrong, unloving boy as you 
do the others?” 

“If I do not, may God forgive 
me!” said Emma, fervently. “ But 
do not call him headstrong and 
unloving—he is not always as you 
have seen him to-day. Indeed, he 
is very good and generous some- 
times. Ob, Ana, why do you say 
I do not love him as I do the 
others? I trust I do—oh! I trust 
I do—my first-born, whom I loved 
so much when he was a baby, that 
I nearly died of fear that I should 
lose him. Surely, Ana, you have 
not forgotten that. And God spared 
him, and you think I do not love 
him? Ob, Ana, what have I done 
—what have you seen—that you 
should think so?” 

“ Nothing.” 

‘ “Something there must bave been 
—something that I have done, or 
neglected to do. Tell me what, 
darling Ana; pray tell me!” 

Just then there was a noise of 
wheels, a barking of dogs. The 
sisters started apart—Lady Ana 
to ring for lights and to order the 
tea to be served, Sir Lionel’s wife 
to hasten to the Hall to meet her 
husband. 

The great drawing-room was 
lighted up, and the crimson drapery 
drawn before the window, when Sir 
Lionel entered it, Emma hanging 
fondly on his arm. In the middle 
of the room his hostess met him. 
The light of a shaded lamp fell on 
the glorious crowned head and on 
the fair oval cheek: she welcomed 
him with a sweet bright smile, 
and as she stood before him thus, 
she was. most softly beautiful. 
He looked into her face with a 
penetrating glance as he thanked 
her for her welcome, calling her 
“my own dear sister.” She met: 
the glance with fearless gladness, 
and he stooped and kissed her. 
Then they both remembered what 
had d on the night when they 
had last met there—that night on 
which Lady Ana had made her 


passionate confession. But Sir Lionel 
thought more of their only m 
— their meeting at his house, 
said—. 

“We have not met since that sad 
night when you came like an angel of 
light and mercy into my sad house- 
hold, and, under God’s blessing, saved 
me my dear ones,” She turned from 
him suddenly: he said no more about 
the past. 

“When may we hope to see your 
husband ?” he asked, by-and-by. 


“Ob, very soon; rhaps to- 
morrow,” i ponrne My stent. 
“Life is very weary when he is 
away. I grow wicked When he is 
away,” she added, with a look at 
Emma. 

Kissing her sister, as she lingered 
in her room, before they parted for 
the night, Lady Ana said— 

“You have often told me that 
you longed for the time to come 
when I would know and love your 
husband. The time is come; [ 
dare love your husband now, Emma 
dear, now that I so utterly, so abso- 
lately, love my own. For the years 
to come we will be much together 
—at least I trust it may be so, sweet 
one.” . 

“Was it true then, Ana? Oh, 
Ana, was it trae what I sometimes 
feared?” murmured Sir Lionel’s 
wife. ° 
“Tt was. I loved your Lionel 
even as you loved him. I do not 
mind your knowing this now. I am 
not shane of having loved him; 
though I am sorry—lI would rather 
my husband had had all my love 
always.” Over those words the 
gentle Lady Emma pondered when 
she was alone. She blessed her 
sister in her heart, and praised her 
as most noble, generons, and de- 
voted —could hardly grieve over 
her past pain, knowing her so 
happy now. 

‘So happy!” Then came a mo- 
mentary doubt of the completeness 
of this happiness—a painful recol- 
lection of fierce looks, wild words, 
such as it was difficult to reconcile 
with love and happiness. Sir 
Lionel’s wife determined that 
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never again would she trouble the 
of her sister’s present happi- 
ness by raising that spectre of the 
past—the remembrance of wrong and 
— and of revengeful passion and 
te. 
* A little while, and she will forget 
it all,” she murmured; “she has not 
loved long yet. A little while, and 
she will forget how to hate.” 

Lady Ana, alone in her own 
chamber, that same night writes a 
love-letter most passionately tender 
to her husband. Then she reads 
and re-reads his last letter, kisses it 
many times, lays it in her bosom, 
sits holdifg it there, pressing it 
there, gazing into the fire. Tears 
of love and happiness fill and over- 
fill her eyes and run unheeded down 
her cheeks. 

How very fair she looks—how 
tender, sweet, and young, while the 
happy untroubled love-dream lasts ! 
But there comes a gradual change 
—trouble and fear steal over the 


face. “Ob, my love, my love, my 


love!” she cried; “woe is me that 
you ever loved me! 


If, a few 
I had known what 
is such love: as yours—if, a few 
months ago, I had loved you as I 
love you now, I had never, never, 
never let you call the thing Iam 
your own. How dared I? How 
dared 1? If I had known one-half 
_ goodness, I had not dared! 

thought I could grow good and 
fair in love; but how can I, being 
false to you who are so true? For 
years I have borne my hellish 
secret, and not known how it 

isoned all my life. For years I 

ave borne it for my own sake, and 
now I must bear on.and on for ever 
—for yours, There is no way in 
which I do not wrong you—keeping 
silent, I wrong you, and, with all my 
life, lie to you ; speaking, I should kill 
you. There is no way in which I do 
not wrong you.” 

She wrang her hands together— 
the letter dropped from her bosom. 
“ Yes,” she said, “ even the senseless 
paper knows that what his hand has 
hae of on my bosom is not worthy to 

old.” 


months ago, 
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“* When you have learned to 
value honour and to love life, then 
remember me.’” 

It was almost as if those words 
were spoken * pi ps ~y looked 
slowly round, chi r chill running 
through her blood. 

“Yes, your time is come,” she said, 
“ You can strike me now through one 
I love, and I shall feel it ; through one 
who makes honour dear and life 
sweet. But, oh God, merciful God, 
you will not suffer it! For his sake 
—my husband’s, who is in truth your 
servant, pure and undefiled—you will 
not suffer the triumph of the wicked.” 

She threw herself on her knees and 
broke into most passionate entreaty 
for any punishment that she could 
bear alone. 

“Did you call me, my lady?” 
asked the old nurse, roused from her 
sleep by her mistress’s sobs and cries, 
She came in just as Lady Ana rose 
from her knees, 

“No, nurse; but since you are 
here, stay with me. See, put this 
great shawl round you, and stay with 
me a little—yon will not be cold so, 
To-night, of all nights in the year, it 
is dreadful for me to be alone.” 

“To-night? oh, ay! To-night, 
just seven years ago, young master 
was born! They keep his birthday 
just one week too late, as we know, 
my pretty.” 

“Nurse! what do the servants say 
about him ?” 

“Not much good—they call him 
an evil-natured child, and I've 
heard thém say how that they can’t . 
understand that such a child should 
belong to their master and mistress, 
But maybe he’s only a bit high- 
spirited and haughty—no harm in 
him. Anyway he’s a noble boy to 
look at!” 

“Tt was an evil gift I gave my 
sister—an evil gift! and, oh! I fear 
it will bring her sorrow and — 
nurse. But, nurse, surely he wil 
grow good; surely they will make 
him good.” 

“Perhaps they may, my lamb. 
Don’t you fret for that. Trouble 
must come into all lives; if they 
have trouble with this boy, may- 
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bap some other trouble ‘ull be spared 
them. Anyways, you did it for the 
best, and out of nought but love and 
kindness,” 

“ But it was wicked, nurse! Oh, 
nurse! if you. had let me die be- 
fore that boy was born! It is 
terrible to live a life like mine, 
harming all I love and all who love 
me.” 


“Not master, my lady; not your 
husband, my pretty. Aren’t you the 
joy and light of his life? No harm 
done while he does not know.” 

“ All harm done, nurse. He has a 
false and wicked wife, and we let him 
think he has a pure and trae one! 
And who can tell, nurse, how soon he 


‘ may have to know ?” 


“ It’s less than likely he need ever 
know, the girl being dead, poor thing, 
who nursed young master; and she 
never out of my sight after she came 
into it. - Trast me to guard your fair 
fame, my lamb! The old woman who 
pursed Lady Emma being dead too, 
and she swearing to me, just before 
she died, that she had never breath- 
ed a word to any living creature. 
Not that she suspected other than 
that you had bribed that girl to give 
up ber baby that you might pass it 
off for the dead child, and so save 
your sister.” 

“Bat the man himself, nurse! 


Ob, nurse! he'll neither forget nor 


ye forgive. His words, ‘ When you 
ave learnt to value honour and to 
love life, remember me,’ will not out 
of my head to-night. Oh, nurse! if 
only you had let me die; or, nurse, if 
you had been trae! Dear nurse, you 
did it for the best, I know,” 

“T did, my lady; and I take it 
not kind that yon keep casting in 
my face now how I lied for you, 
holding my very soul cheap for you! 
These words, keeping in your head 
as you say they do, is a sign, maybe, 
that he’s soon to die. I’ve beard of 
such death signs. Since you're so set 
on truth, my lady, I have something 
on my mind I had sooner tell. Any- 
way it’s safer that you should know, 
perhaps.” 

“ About him?” asked Lady Ana, 
at once turning white and sick, 

“ About him. Two evenings ago, 


just at dusk, something made me 
take a fancy (knowing that the mo- 
ther was coming here, perbaps) to go 
and see how the place looked where 
I put Lady Emma's baby._ It 
was in the thick of the wood, you 
mind, my pretty. I couldn’t find 
the place at first, for the moss-stone 
with the mark on it is choked over 
with the dead leaves that have fallen 
and fallen there these six years that 
it is since we set it there, While 
I was stirring about among the 
leaves, near a tree that looked like 
the tree, I thought I heard a rustling 
near me; so down I sat and pre- 
tended I had been looking for beech- 
masts. I cracked some, and made 
a show of eating the kernels, all the 
while listening, but not looki 
round. I heard nothing more, 
by-and-by I got up and moved away. 
but, after a bit, I doubled back, and 
then I saw a man groping about 
where I had stirred the leaves, dig- 
ing among them with his hands.” 

“Ah, heavens!” shuddered Lady 
Ana—“ It was——? He is here— 
near me—oh God! ” , 

“Hash, hush, hush, my pretty! 
Hear the rest. There’s nothi 
much to fright ye. I tried, an 
tried, and peered and peered, but 
I conldn’t make out his face, it 
was growing so dark; bat to-night 
I went prowling about at the same 
org met him, and I mocked 

im finely! I mocked him finely 1” 
chuckled the old nurse. “I mocked 
him finely—made him think you're 
dead.” 

Quick, nurse—quick, quick, let 
me hear all, at once—if——-he—is— 
still—near—me,” Lady Ana gasped, 
and then she fell back in her chai 
and fainted. 

Bitterly chiding herself now for 
the momentary anger and pique 
that had made her rough and un- 
tender—for the bluntness of her old 
senses that did not teach her what 
her darling must suffer—nurse lav- 
ished all her cares upon her mis- 
tress, and by-and-by restored her: 
then she helped her to her bed—she 
would have her lie down there, 
while she sat by her to finish her 
story. 
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“ Yes, I mocked him finely, as you 
shall hear.—He didn’t know me, be- 
like he had never seen me; or if he 
had, one old woman’s like enough to 
another in a young man’s fancy; but 
I knew his handsome tiger-face well 
enough. When I came upon him, 
he was standing upon the hillock 
where the big pine grows—from 
there he could see into the great 
drawing-room. Sir Lionel had just 
drawn back the curtains to look upon 
the night——” 

“And I did not feel his nearness, 
and creep and shudder to the marrow 
of my bones!” : 

“ As luck would have it, or a mer- 
ciful Providence——” 

“ Alas, nurse! not for me.” 

“Put it as you will, only you 

were not there—not in the room, 
my lady. You were just gone up 
to your chamber. he children 
were all come down to bid Sir 
Lionel good-night. I looked over 
‘that fiend’s shoulder, creeping’ up 
the back of the hillock—I got be- 
hind him, and stood nigher the top 
than he. No fear he would hear 
me—for the wind made the noise of 
wind and sea together shrieking in 
the tree about our heads—so I 
looked over his shoulder, and saw 
what he saw. They were all there, 
as I said, and the firelight shining 
fall on them. Sir Lionel had a boy 
and a girl climbing about him—his 
lady had the haby on her lap, and 
right in the midst, standing on the 
rug, Was young master—and you not 
there !—as luck or Providence would 
have it, you not there,” chuckled the 
old woman. 

“ Oh, nurse, go on,” groaned her 
auditor, ‘Is he near me still?” 

“No, no, not he. But listen. 
Ories I close into his ear, ‘A fine 

sigbt, sir, ain’t it?’ 

” Says he, turning upon me at once 
fierce and frightened, it seemed to 
me, * Who the devil are you, you’old 
hag?’ 

“ Says I—‘ It wouldn’t hurt you 
to keep a civiller tongue. I’m a 

r old nurse-body from the vil- 

hep above there, with the breath 
wellnigh blown out of me, and the 
hill to climb this wild night.’. For 
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reason of the wind, I still shrieked 
right into bis ear. 

“ Answers he, quite civil—‘ A fine 
sight, as you say—and who may 
those people be? And who does this 
grand place belong to? I’m a stran- 
ger travelling this way by chance, 
Oould I see the house, do you thiok, 
old mother }—not to night, of course, 
bat if I come again to-morrow, 
(All the while I knew by the look of 
him that he wouldn’t dare come again 
in daylight.) ' 

“Says I—'No, surely! and 
where’s the manners of you to ask 
it? Oan’t you see as the family is 
here?’ 

“Then he—‘ And who are “the 
family ?”’ 

“ Then I—‘ Aren’t you a looki 
at them? There’s the master and 
there’s the young master (just strik- 
ing his sister), and there's the sister 
and another boy to be the heir if the 
elder should die ; and there’s the lady, 
the mistress, and the last baby on her 
knees,’ 

“Then he—‘ Of course I can see 
all that as well as you, you old fool !’ 
(only the compliment spoken as he 
thought I shouldn’t hear) ; ‘ but.what 
is the name of the fellow you call the 
tmhaster ?’ 

“Then I—*I don’t call any fel- 
low master; but the master is 
called Sir Lionel. His other name 
is" Wintenhouse, or something like 
that.’ 

“Then he—‘How comes he to 
be the master? I mean, has the 
honse been his long?’ 

“Then I—* About seven year, 
I’m thinking. It come to bim 
through his wife, I’ve heard, and was 
in her family. But I don’t know 
everything. I haven't lived my life 
in these parts.’ 

“Then he—and I fancied he 
turned whiter—‘Is Sir Lionel’s 
wife the only surviving * member 
of the family then? I mean,’ he 
added, as if I didn’t know the sense 
of bis big words, ‘are all the rest 
dead ?’ 
~ “Then I—‘ So it seems,’ 

“Then he— Hadn’t Sir Lionel’s 
wife any brother or sister?’ 

“Then I—‘ I’ve heard tell that 
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there was a sister. But I’m not 
going to let out all I know of a 
geod family to any stranger I meet. 

at's not what we poor old nurse- 
bodies cal! honour.’ 

“Then he—slipping a bit of gold 
into my hand—‘ There was a sister 
ou say—she is dead then?’ 

“Then I—‘If all’s true they tell, 
it’s no pity, poor sinner!’ 

“Then he—‘ You know more 
than another, I fancy. You nursed 
her in her—in her last illness, per- 
haps?’ (He didn’t speak steady.) 

“Then I—‘ Last illness! poor 
soul! It was a short and sharp 
one—no time for nursing, and no 

’ 

“Then he, quite fierce and grip- 
ing my arm—‘ Tell me all you 
know, old woman!—how and when 
she died, and if she killed her 
child?’ 

“Then I, as fierce as he—‘ Who 
said she had a child? you spy, you 
impostor, you! You are the vil- 
lain, are you? You are the wretch 
of a murderer come back to see the 
graves of your victims!’ 

“Then he—‘I, old idiot? Take 
care, or I'll insure your silence. 
Where are those graves you speak 
of ?—not in the churchyard! ’ 

“Then I—‘ There’s more bodies 
than lie in churchyard, as there’s 
more murderers than come to the 
gallows!’ 

“Then he, passionately—‘ She was 
not murdered!’ 

“Then I— You know that well 
enongh ; knowing that if she had been 
it would have been you as done it, 
and none other! Sweet lamb! there 
wasn’t another, man or devil, would 
have done it!’ 

“Then he, in a ‘ Woman, 
speak! What did become of her and 
the child?’ 

“Then I, making believe to be 
very cuoning—‘ Look at young 
master there. He’s just the age, and 
he’s no lamb like his brother and 
sister.’ 

“Then he, quite pleasant-like, 
and without looking where I point- 
ed—‘[ see you are no fool, I know 
you now, old friend; no hope of 
throwing me off the scent like that. 
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Last night I had the pleasure of 
watching you as you searched for 
something in wood. What you 
did not find I did—a little grave, a 
baby’s. But where does she lie—the 
mother?’ 

“Then I—* Not with them as dies 
a natural death.’ 

“ Then he, as if talking to himself 
—‘ Dead, that begutifal wild crea- 
ture! Dead, and by her own hand! 
I could be sorry if—if it were not 
for this.’ He touched his forehead 
with a finger, but it was too dark 
for me to see if there were any mark 
there. 

“Then I—‘ Who said she killed 
herself? You villain, you! won’t you 
even leave her memory alone, 
ren must blacken that?’ With this 

moved away, knowing be would 
follow me. I was in mortal terror 
that you would come down, and 
they not having dropped the cur- 
tain! 

“Then he,—I not stopping or 
giving him a chance to speak till 
the house was hidden from us by 
the trees, and we stood at. that gate 
where you thought he'd have been 
killed the last night you saw him, 
when his horse ran away—as 
sure he must have been if the gate 
hadn’t been set open for Sir Lionel’s 
carriage. You remember how you 
made me go down with you to look 
before you'd go to bed that night?” . 

“ Yes, yes, nurse. Go on.” 

“ Then he, as we stood by that gate 
—‘Thaok you for your last words, 
old woman ; her memory—something 
may be made of that.’ 

“He leant upon the gate, hin- 
dering me from passing through, 
and seemed to think. I watched 
him. Ah, if he'd stood by the 
brink of the river with that evil 
face, and I as nigh him as I stood 
then, ill it would have fared with 
him if he hadn’t been able to swim. 
Old woman as I am, I'd have found 
strength to push him in!” 

“ Hash, bush, hush, nurse!” broke 
in Lady Ana, “ Have pity on me: 
the sin of all your evil thoughts is 
mine; have Eee 

“ Listen ! what he said 


with a sneer—‘Sir Lionel was 
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of his wife’s sister—is: fond of his 
wife—the family honour will be dear 
to him. He shall pay for it. though 
she’s dead.’ 

“Villain as he is, that. word dead 
seemed to hurt him—‘ Dead,’ says 
he again, ‘dead—and that blow ?— 
it was only a girl’s blow. Pshaw! I 
would forgive her, if I conld afford it ; 
butL cannot’ 

Then I—'Tt’s likely Sir Lionel 
will believe any story you may 
trump up against a dead girl! a girl 
he and his wife almost worship, not 
knowing.’ 

“Then he—*‘ It’s not likely, unless 
I have proof.’. 

“Then I—‘ And there’s no one 
body in the world but me can give it 
you.’ 

“Then he (scowling at me close 
under my bonnet)—‘ And you—you 
wait to know how much I am going 
to offer you?’ 

“Then I—‘ Maybe ay, maybe nay, 
Tm but poor, and I’m old and past 
work, and yet love life like another. 
Bat I’ve my feelings, too, like another ; 
and it’s not fora little I’d disturb that 
dead girl’s rest,’ 

“Then he—‘ For the present I'll 
disappoint you. Just now I'm 
pressed for time’ (here he glanced 
round him as he had done often be- 
fore). ‘If at some futare period I 
want you, how shall I ask after you? 

at name do you go by?’ 

“Then I—‘ In the village up there 
they know me as Mother Grildes. 
"ll serve you as you serve me, my 
fine gentleman.’ 

“Then he—' Old hag! I under- 
stand you. Then he mattered 
again—‘ Dead! dead!—Well, I'd 
father let her dust rest in such 

and honour as it may—lI will, 

Tm not driven to extremes!’ 
With a ‘ good-evening, old mother,’ 
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he moved away. But he came 

and said—‘If you breathe a wi 
anywhere about having seen me, I'll 
not forget you the next dark night. we 
meet!’ 

‘* My lamb, you’ve not much to fear 
from him while he believes you're 
dead. The devil is not all black, they 
say.” 

“But, nurse, you forget. Ong 
question asked in either of the villages 
will show him how you have deceived 
him—and then his rage.” 

““ Wouldn’t he have questioned 
first rather than last, if he’d meant 
to question at all? He hada 
hunted, harried look. He'll not 
stop to question for fear his tar 
should come to answer. He’s not 
much altered, and he was too well 
known in these He'll not 
show by daylight. There was old 
Tamling, the blacksmith, at Witch- 
hampton, and Ned Bury, the car- 
rier, up at Obhine-dandon, both 
swore years to serve him o 
if om, they ‘hea the chance, and 
he knows it. He'll not stay any- 
where in these parts, or show in 
them by daylight. He wholly be- 
lieves you’re dead, and ‘ull be off 
far enough by this. He’s one as 
makes any place he’s known in too 
hot to hold him again in a hurry.” 

“ Nurse, dear nurse, no more of 
him. It makes my very soul sick, 
But, nurse, I am sorry that I ever 
strack him; I could almost—buat, no, 
no, no.” 

“To keep silence, on and on, for 
ever—is that not the only punish- 
ment I can now bear alone? Is it 
not heavy, heavy—will it not grow 
ever heavier?” 

So groaned Lady Ana when old 
nurse, believing that at last her mis- 
tress slept, had gone back to her own 
bed, and left her alone. , 


a 
SCENE V 

A tall slight boy, whose fine- 
featured face was now distorted by 
passion, stood with defiantly-folded 
arms in the great drawing-room win- 
dow of Witch-hampton Hall, and 
harled these words at Sir Lionel, 


(Ten years later.) 

“T hate you all! I will bear it no 
longer—I will go away. You shall 
never, any of you, hear of me again, 
unless it is in some way that shall 
show you how I hate you.” 
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Sir Lionel was pacing the room 
in great and evident agitation. 
Ledy Emma sat by the fireside, her 
youngest child on her knees, the 
others gathered round her, aghast 
at their brother’s insolent and violent 
conduct. 

Sir Lionel approached the boy. 

“ Come with me,” he said. ‘ You 
are not fit to remain in the same room 
with your mother and sisters.” 

“Let them go, then. I will not, 
till I choose.” 

Sir Lionel drew nearer; his face 
was white, but resolute: the boy 
uncrossed his arms, a gleam of 
tigerish ferocity shot from his eyes 
—another moment, and there would 
have been a struggle for mastery. 
Just in time Lady Ana stood be- 
tween them. In a voice more sad 
than severe, but that showed not the 
sligltest doubt that she would be 
obeyed, she told the boy to leave the 
room immediately, and: go to the li- 
brary. She followed him. 

Emma sent the children all away, 
bidding them not go near their 
brother ; then she went to her hus- 
band. Sir Lionel had seated him- 
self at the table, leaning his head 
upon his hands. Emma folded her 
arm round his neck, and murmured, 
“God comfort you, my poor Lionel. 
What will become of him? What 
must we do with him?” 

“ What will become of him God 
only knows,” answered Sir Lionel. 
He tried to rouse himself from his 
deep dejection. Passing his arm 
round his wife, he added—*It 
would be strange if our lot ‘had not 
some flaw in it: but it seems 
strange that this should be the flaw; 
and how to act for the boy’s good 
I cannot tell. I must in some way 
have failed and fallen far short of my 
duty towards him.” 

“You could not help it,” said 
Emma, timidly ; “ bat towards him, 
it has seemed to me, that we have 
both acted from duty, and not love. 
Sometimes I think he feels this.” 

“ Yet Ana, who has such influence 
over him, does not love him.” 

“T do not know,” Emma answer- 
ed, thoughtfully. 

“T shall go now and find Ana’s 


husband, and talk the ‘matter over 
with him.” 

“ Perhaps if; when we leave,.we 
could leave him behind under their 
charge for a while——” 

“T have thought of that, Emma. 
Bat it does notvseem to me right 
that we should Jay our burdens on 
others} we ought to learn to bear 
them ourselves, And Ana, ever 
since old nurse’s death, has seemed 
so weak and ill that she is not fit to 
bear the shock of such scenes as that 
of to-day.” 

Meanwhile Lady Ana had softly 
turned the key upon young Lionel, 
and had then, with a feeble faltering 
step, gone up to her own room. 

She locked herself in, and knelt by 
the wiydow. Her face, as she knelt 
there, raising her eyes to the pale sky 
of the autumn afternoon, looked 
bloodless and 

“The time has come!” she 


*moaned —“ the time has come! 


Now God be pitifal to him, my 
only beloved, my husband. Oh, 
my great one, my strong one, my 
trae one—you who 60 believe in the 


thought "how of love—little you 
‘how your words — from 
» Since you spoke them, I have 
had no rest—‘If you could love 
him, “Ava, your love might save 
him, for some fascination draws 
him towards you,’—littl you 
thought how those words would 
open a grave in my heart, which, 
after letting. out a long-buried . lie, 
would close again over all the joy 
and light and life of life. My love 
might save him! The time is 
come when I must try. Yet oh, a 
little longer, a little longer; the 
ears of your love, my ~ husband, 
Live been as days, and now the 
days of my life will be as years, so 
long and weary. A little } 

love mea little longer before 1 lose 
your love for ever, Yet why lose 
it? Shall I not be less unworthy 
of your lovea little less unwor- 
thy? Ab, but he has not known 
me, and now he must. My has- 
band, my husband, oh, how I love 
you! oh, how I pity—oh, how I 
would spare you! And God, He 
loves you more and better; He 
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pities you,” and He can spare 
you.” : 

In her agony she pushed open 
the casement, sere en for air. 
She saw her husband below, walking 
up and down with Sir Lionel. At 
the noise of her window he looked 
up and was startled at her face. 

A moment, and she heard his 
step upon the stair, and then his 
hand upon the lock. 

She opened the door to him: 
when he had closed it she threw 
herself upon his breast, her arms 
flung wildly round bis neck ; strain- 
ing herself against him, she wept as 
one who weeps very life away. 

“* My own dearest love, my darling 
one,” he murmured, making vain 
efforts to soothe her. “ What is it? 
You are more ill, more weak to-day. 
But what is this sad trouble?” 

“T am ill, very ill and weak,” she 
sobbed; “and you—you are going 
from me.” 

“For two days, love,” he said, 
with a tender smile. “ But if you 
are not better, I will not leave you 
for two hours. You have been 
shaken by the scene with that 
miserable boy, Lionel has \ Been 
telling me. Calm yourself; I will 
not leave till you are better.” 

“I shall never be better till I am 
dead,” she cried. “And yet I am 
growing better—it is the ‘growing 
better that kills me. Kiss me, hus- 
band, hold me closer—love me, love 
me. Onemoment more. Now, leave 
me, dear love—I will grow calm. I 
shall grow so soonest left alone.” 

She drew herself out of his arms, 
and looked into his face. Then sud- 
denly she fell upon his breast again, 
crying,— 

“ My heart is breaking. Oh, hus- 
band, don’t you feel it breaking? 
Oh, how I love you—how I love 
you! Remember how I love you— 
never forget how I love you.” 

“ T shall not leave you to-morrow, 
Ana,” he said, in gravest, tenderest 
concern; “it is no daty that calls 
me. Indeed, poor child, I will not 
leave you.” 

“ We will see,” she said, “it is a 
long time till to-morrow. Who can 
tell what will happen? Now go 
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down to poor Lionel. I will come 
down soon.” . 

Bat when he turned to obey her 
she called him back, and again she 
strained him in her arms as if, ind 
they were about to part for ever. . 

He left her reluctantly, greatly 
troubled at her state. A few months 
since, about the time her old’ nurse 
died, a change had come over Lad 
Ana—a nameless illness, a troub 
more of the mind than of the body, 
but telling surely upon her physical 
condition. 

Daring the last ten years of her 
life, Lady Ana had been conscious 
that the dreadful secret at her heart 
grew ever heavier. In those ten 
years—her husband, her one con- 
stant companion, she working for 
and with him—her life had been - 
struggling upwards towards a higher 
standard of trath and love, e 

Now, since the old nurse di 


* she had borne her burden all alone 


—all things combined to make its 
weight intolerable. No living crea- 
ture shared her knowledge of the 
truth of her boy’s parentage: this 
isolation of hers had in it something 
which she felt to be frightful. The 
condemnation to perpetual silence 
roused in her a wild, a mad desire 
to proclaim her sin, ay, upon the 
house-tops. She would have done 
it had not love, her love for him, 
her husband, restrained her. 

Not many days before ber nurse 
had died, she had learned to be 
certain that the man who had 80 
deeply wronged her was dead—had 
died a violent and a miserable death. 
Since that he -was not for her so 
much the man who had foully 
wronged her as the man who had 
once loved her, though in a wild 
and savage fashion, towards whom 
she had not been blameless, and 
whom she had in her heart cursed 
aud hated. “ Ourses come home to 
roost;”’ she was taught the trath 
of the homely saying. The weight 
of her own hate, the blight of her 
own curse, came back upon her, 
blighting her own love, bardening her 
own burden. 

When she looked upon her son now 
—her son whom she had planted as 
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a thorn to fester in the flesh of those 
she loved, who seemed to live 
among the gentle flock of his re- 
puted brothers and sisters, like a 
wolf, in whom the wolf-nature has 
been restrained but not subdued, 
among lambs—her son who, in his 
unmanly boyhood, seemed to scorn 
the gentleness of her he called 
“mother,” to writhe under and re- 
volt against the calm justice of him 
he called father, while, as if by some 
fated fascination, he appeared drawn 
towards her he had been taught to 
name as aunt—it was with remorse 
rather than loathing, and with an 
awakening consciousness that by 
love paid to the son, by loss and 
pain suffered for him, she might 
expiate her crime of hate towards 
the father. Expiate her crime of 
hate—was that a crime? Js there 
anything in the teaching of Him we 
profess to follow, that offers the slight- 
est justification of hate in man or 
woman under . extremest wrong ? 
Expiate her crime! But then she 
would think, what did her crime 
matter—what mattered her fate, soul 


or body? If she only could have 
suffered and not pulled pain and 
punishment down on the head of the 
true, the pure, the good, the innocent 


—then——. Why, then, she would 
not, could not, have suffered in any 
adequate way. Love is the one 
lesson we have to learn in life. 
When we have learned anything be- 
yond the mere rudiments, we know 
that we can only suffer in any deep 
and abiding manner for, through, 
and by those whom we love, 
Nothing from without now threat- 
ened Lady Ana's tranquillity. No 
sword of Damoclgs, that one day 
must fall from force of fate, and, 
falling, would sever her from all that 
made life dear, now hung over her 
head: since it had been thus, the in- 
ward straining towards trath that at 
times seemed all but strong enough 
to expel all falsehood from her life, 
even against her will, seemed to be 
tearing that life up by the roots. 
Why was it now thus with her? she 
often questioned. For long years 
her love had strengthened her to hold 
her secret, and to live a lie. Did she 


love less now? Was this why she 
felt that not even for his sake could 
she bear on longer? Or was it that 
love being truth, and her love hav- 
ing grown and strengthened in those 
years, left now no room in her life 
for anything that was false ? 

However this might* be, the fact 
was, that since all cried peace and 
oblivion, she knew no moment’s 
peace or forgetfulness; she learnt 
to dread sleep and ber own fevered 
dreams. The inward impulse, to be 
wholly trae to him she loved, con- 
tradicted by the love that feared the 
trath for what it loved, seemed to 
be tearing her heart shred by shred. 

All good she gained, all knowledge, 
all experience, weighted the lie she 
bore. All things worked together to 
show her the evil of the thing she 
had done, and how it turned to the 
harm of those she loved. 

When she had hated her innocent 
child, she had gradged it the good 
she did it, giving it such a father 
and mother; now she understood 
how, even to him, what she had done 
had been not good, bat evil, & 

Young Lionel being home from 
school—sent home disgraced—had 
come with the others on a visit to 
the Hall. To the very depths Lady 
Ana had felt her soul stirred with 
pity as she saw bow the proud boy 
held himself aloof, felt himself un- 
loved and alone, She had felt too, 
that to which no one else had been 
blind—her own power over him. 
Then those words her husband had 
spoken, that if she could love, she 
might save the boy ! 

But her basband—he held her as 
a flawless gem, an unspotted pear! of 
truth, on whose pure candour the 
tiniest speck of ‘the falseness of the 
world would ‘show out black and 
ugly. How could she so open his 
eyes as not to blind him to the beauty 
and joy of life for ever after? 

It was not now what sbe had hid- 
den, so much as the fact that she had 
hidden it through those long years 
of his love, that seemed to her the 
more dreadful part of that which he 
should have to learn and she to tell. 

In the minutes that elapsed be- 
tween the time of her husband's 
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leaving her and the time when she 
softly quitted her room, went down 
the stairs, and paused at the door of 
the library, into which she had locked 
the boy, Lady Ana suffered, God 
only can tell how much. Pausing 
to try and realise such suffering, 
with what ‘gratitude the sick heart 
turns to the remembrance of the 
finiteness of human power, the limit 
and boundedness that so safely hem 
us in, limiting and bounding the 
power of one poor heart to suffer. 

The dusk seemed already to have 
gathered in the corners of the dark 
old room when Lady Ana entered 
the library. She paused, looked 
round, and thought the room was 
empty; one of the windows stood 
open. Young Lionel was light and 
agile; a spring from that window, 4 
branch of the great beech clutched, 
a swing to the ground was easy 
enough. Lady Ana, in her wild girl- 
hood, had often thus escaped when 
shut in there by nurse for some 
childish naughtiness, Who shall say 
what passion leapt up and fought 
in that poor woman’s half-distract- 
ed mind, as the idea flashed across 
it that if the boy had escaped, 
were gone as he had threatened, 
speech would not avail for him, 
and silence might still for all be 
best? She was not long left in 
doubt. She heard a stifled sob; 
there, on the ground, his face hid- 
den in his hands, lay the young 
creature whom all thought too 
hardened in sullen evil-mindedness 
to shed a tear. 

Lady Ana went to where he lay. 
Kneeling down beside him, she laid 
a trembling hand upon his shoul- 
der, and softly, fearfully breathed 
out, “My son!” and at the breath- 
ing of those words something con- 
sciously awoke within her—and— 
she—loved him. 

Softly as those words were spoken, 
they sounded in her ear.as the crash 
of dooin, 

Young Lionel raised himself to 
Jean upon his elbows; he looked her 
in the face with startled wonder, 
and said— , 

“Why do you call me that? I 
wish I were your son! If you were 
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my mother, 
different.” 

Sbe sank upon the floor - beside 
him, trembling so that she could not 
even kneel. 

“ Why do you come to me and 
speak to me like that?” he con- 
tinned. “Why do you come tome 
and look at me like that? You hate 
me worse than they do,” 

“T do not hate you,” she said. “If 
you will let me, I will love you!” 

“Tf I will let you! You know, 
you know,” he’ cried, “that I want 
you to love me; but you won't, you 
can’t. Sometimes I see you look as 
if you were trying, and then— 
then the look comes that shows mie 
how you hate me—worse than the 
others do, a hundred times. Aunt 
Ana, I have jfelé you look at meas 
if I were loathsome to you. I have 
felt that, and I can’t forget it!” 

**My poor boy! learn to forget it 
now, and let me love you.” \ 

“You are sorry for me?” he 
asked, after an eager reading of her 
face. “You look sorry about some- 
thing. Is it about me?’ 

“We all are sorry for you; no- 
body hates you: it is your morbid 
fancy.” 

“Are you sorry for me, I ask? 
‘They ali are;’ oh, of course, I 
know what that means: they are 
all sorry for me, just as they are 
sorry if a worm is trodden upon or 
a snail crushed, ‘They do not hate 
me’—oh, J know what that means 
too, quite well: they are so good, 
so Christian, they cannot hate! But 
—are you sorry for me? you are 
not sorry about ever if: are 
you sorry for me? You can hate; 
are you sure yowdon’t hate me ?” 

“Tam more sorry for you than! 
can tell, or you can think, my ~ 
boy. I do not hate you; I love 
you, 

*“ Now, aunt Ana,” cried the boy, 
“what is the meaning of this? 
Why are SS so different to me 
to-day ? hy have you never come 
to me and been kind to me before? 
If you had, I should have been dif- 
ferent.” 

“But you have had love, Lionel.” 

“I have not! you know I have 
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not. Why do you lie?” he asked, 
passionately. “If they had loved 
me and used me ill, or ifthey had 
hated me out and out, honestly, 
I wouldnt have minded; but al- 
ways to be well treated, to have 
nothing to complain of, to be 
mocked with the show of kindness, 
by all those meek hypocrites——l 
hate them! ” 

“Qh, Lionel, I implore you, do 
not feel like that!” 

“But I do feel like that, and you 
have felt like that. When you 
hated me, and your fierce eyes said 
so, I liked you better than any of 
the others who seemed to love me.” 

“Then, if I love you,” she said, 
“when I love you—now I love you— 

ou will not care for me any more.” 

“T will!” he cried, “Try me— 
love me, aunt Ana! I will obey 

ou like a slave, I will follow you 
ike a dog—love me, aunt Ana. 
Let me live with you always, ” 

“Now, God help me,” she mur- 
mored, and laid her head down on 
the boy’s shoulder. Her sentence 
had gone forth: all was irrevocable 
now. Had she not felt this before? 
Who knows? Even on the way to 
execution a ray of hope will some- 
times play about the path of the 
condemned, and make it seem less 
unlikely that some sign in the 
heavens or convulsion of the earth 
shall alter the face of the world, 
than that beneath an unregarding 
heaven all shall go on towards the 
appointed doom, 

“Are you ill?” the boy asked, 
when she did not speak or stir. 
“T heard them say you looked as 
if you had not long to live, and I did 
not mean to live after you,” 

Her head slipped from his shoulder 
as he moved to try and see her face: 
she moaned a little, then lay quite 
still upon the ground. 

He spoke to her; she did not an- 
swer: he took her hand op, and it fell 

werless when he left hold of it. He 

t over her deadly-white and sun- 
ken-looking face. 

“Dead!” he cried, and,for a 
moment his own young life seemed to 
stand still. 
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Then he sprang to his feet, ° 
Taught tenderness by fear or other 
emotion, he brought a pillow and 
pat beneath her head; he got water 
and spriokled over her face, he 
chafed and kissed her hands. Most 
jealously he abstained from calling 
aby one. 

hen he found that she gave no 
sign of consciousness or life, he 
stretched himself beside her, laying 
his face upon her hand. 

Lady Ana’s busband had been 
seeking her anxiously; presently he 
came into the rvom, 

“ Are you here, love?” 

At his entrance, young Lionel look- 
ed up, but did not rise, “ She’s here,” 
he said, with sullen sorrow. 

“Good heavens! what does this 
mean? Boy, why did not you call for 
help? Your aunt has fainted. How 
long since? ” 

“Not long. I didn’t call help, be- 
cause I did not choose that an 
one should come. I did what 
could——” 

At the sound of voices, just as her 
husband was kneeling at her side, 
Lady Ana roused herself, She putan 
arm round the boy’s neck, raising 
herself to lean against him. 

“Poor boy! I have been ill, I 
frightened you. Poor boy — how 
white you look!” she said. Then to 
her husband — “ He has been very 
good to me, husband.” Turning again 
to young Lionel, she kissed him, and 
murmured — “Go away now, my 
boy, and leave me alone with m 
husband; I have something to tell 
him. Go to your own room till I 
come to you, and remember that I 
love you, ” 

“ But you will be ill again—you will 
die—you will leave me, and not speak 
to me again.” 

“Tt won’t be so,” she answered, 
“Go now.” 

He rose. As he stood 
erect, gazing down upon her, a 
-wonderfal softness was over all his 
fine fierce face. Her husband look- 
ed at him with wonder. At the 
door he tarned, again gazed at her 
a long, strange gaze, which she met 
with eyes. of, love— yet not a 
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* mother’s love for a child, so much as 
a martyr’s love for the cause for which 
she dies. 

The door closed; she moaned 
and dropped her head down into her 
hands. 

Her husband, with soothing words 
and tenderest caresses, strove to raise 
her from the ground. 

“ Stand up,” shesaid, writhing her- 
self free from his arms. “ My lord, 
my judge, my king, whom I dare no 
more call husband, stand up, and do 
not touch me. Stand up and leave 
me here. Stand up and judge me.” 

Then in broken sentences, pas- 
sionately self-reproachful, abjectly 
humble—for all the pent-up peni- 
tence of years burst forth, and she 
felt her shame, her guilt, her false- 
hood, overwhelmingly — she made 
her confession. When she had end- 
ed—when, struggling up on to her 
feeble knees, she had raised her 
strained’ starting eyes and her 
clenched clasped hands to him a 
moment—she fell forward on her 
face, feeling for his feet with her 
failing arms. 

Her husband! When he first 
began to gather the sense of her wild 
words, he stiffened himself into 
incredulity. 

That defence gave way as a thou- 
sand trifling confirmations that in 
another man would have been 
enough to have raised suspicion, 
rushed across his consciousness, 
Then he red, reeled as under 
a heavy blow—felt all things become 
as nothing—all life grow black and 
void. 

He was stunned. Without losing 
physical power (though he had stag- 

back a little from the spot 
where he had stood when her first 
words rooted him to the ground, he 
was still erect), he appeared to lose 
mental consciousness. 
' After a while, over this black death- 
darkness came flashes as from the 
flames of hell. 

Must he now loathe what he had so 
loved? Must he hold as polluted both 

‘the mind and body which he had 
thought so pure? 


Then came a vast pity “that sick- 
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ened his soul almost unto death, as he. 
thought what this erring woman had 
suffered, did suffer, must suffer. 

It was the bitterness of death to see 
her lying there—to know that she 
merited to be there. ' 

Not yet could he raise her! not yet 
could he touch her! Alas! she was 
fallen from such high estate! 

He loathed the sin of her long 
deceit with the sternest loathing; 
and yet, through all, he never doubt- 
ed but that he loved her still—ever 
should love her still. .By degrees he 
more and more separated the sinner 
from the sin, and over the conscions- 
ness of her sin the consciousness of 
her suffering spread like a charitable 
mantle, 

He lived a lifetigne, past, present, 
and fatare, while he rs there 
motionless, awaiting her sentence, 
How long she was left to lie there 
she never knew; it could not have 
been long, for the room had seemed 
dusky when she had first entered it, 
and when all was over it was not yet 
quite dark. 

She had not fainted again; with all 
the power left her she strove to keep 
her senses alight to read her sentence. 

“Ana!” Atthat low sound she 
stirred a little, lifted her face, and 
looked up towards his, drawing 
herself a little farther from him as she 
did so. 

She tasted her punishment, reading 
the changed lines of his beloved face, 
hearing the altered broken tone of his 
voice, as he said— 

“How must my love have failed 
and fallen short, not teaching you to 
trust me!” 

As he spoke he triéd to raise her: 
but she, resisting him, answered— 

“Tt is not so; you are wholly 
blameless—you are wholly spotless, 
and all the fault is mine.” 

“Not all. Your old nurse—she 
deceived you as well as me, you say, 
swearing to you as tome that she 
had told all. God forgive her! For 
the years after you kept silence for 
my sake, and now it is for the sake of 
others.that at last you speak. All are 
dead Who could have told me—all, 
you say—every one?” 

“All—every one, Very few. need 
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know. You will tell Emma and 
Sir Lionel, and they, Heaven bless 


them! will, try, to. comfort, you.. L, 


will take my boy and will go with 
him where you shall think_ best. 
Always you will be my lord and mas- 
ter, though ,no more my. husband; 
and you—you will try and forget 
me. And oh, God comfort’ you! 


God comfort you!” She broke into too, 


a passion of heart-wasting weeping, 
creeping a little nearer to fold her 
hands round his feet. But when he 
spoke she stilled herself to listen. 
“Forget you, Ana!” ‘he said.’ “I 
have lovéd you long enough for love 
to have worked into the very fibres 
of my life... I have loved yon, not 
knowing—now' I know. That is 
the change in me; and now, how 
aré you changed from’ the being T 
have leved? God has worked in you 
mercifully through love, strengthen- 
you through love, giving you 
sight through love. Is it now, 
when you are more love-worthy, 
when love has strengthened you: to 
throw off a lie and live for uty in 
the truth—is it now that I shall 
dare to cast you off, you whom He 
is so manifestly saving by love, 
shall I cast off, and call unworthy 
of my love? Wire, I do not say 
that the cup has not been bitter, 
bitter beyond all word or thought; 
but I feel that in these minutes, or 
these hours, I have drunk it to the 
dregs, It will not work a poison- 
death to love. ‘I do not say that 
life can ever again be for me what 
it has been, can ever be for, us what 
I had hoped—the light of life is 
blarred, and the bitter taste of the 
cup dwells in the mouth. I look 
on and see much trial; our lives 
will be salted as with fire; but what 
matter if we come forth purified?” 
He paused a little and bent over 
her—“ Love, my love, come to my 
arms, Every moment that you lie 
there you reproach my love and 
grieve my heart and make me feel 
myself a Pharisee; you called me 
lord and judge, but He has judged 
ou, and, working in you through 
ove, has so far pardoned you that 
He sets your feet in a straight path— 
thorny it may be, but unperplexed.” 


She let him raise her now; but as 
her head fell back against his breast 
a great fear shuddered h him, 
lest the strained thread of life had 
cracked, 

Tt was not so, Lady Ana lived 
—a life which henceforth was love. 

Tf hatred ‘and fierce evil passion 
may be expiated by love—a love, 

, which knew more of the anx- 
fous grief and fiery. trial. of love 


than ‘of its joy and Papee tien 
Lady Ana in de years thdt followed 
pecan love pea to her son, have 
a iated: that sin of hate against his 
ather. 


Young’ Lionel loved his mother; 
but at first with love so fierce an 
jealous that it threatened speedily 
to wear her heart out. It was by. 
very slow degrees that his love grew 
tame enough to be a softening in- 
flnence of his-own life, and ‘not to 
be a barrier standing between him 
and his mother’s husband, 

Lionel Winterhouse (he kept his 
uncle’s name) did not grow into a 
noble, a great, or a pre-eminently 

man. It seemed as if he t 
ave been great in wickedness, but 
as if, striving towards ‘good, his 
fierce temperament and wild’ pas- 
sions made his life so much one 
battle to resist évil, one continual 
effort and struggle, that in this was 
expended to exhaustion all his 
energy. His was, looked on from 
without, a sad life—so much endea- 
vour, so little achievement (as the 
world judged)—so much labour and 
pain, so little result. But who shall 
say it waS im truth and in the eyes 
of the angels, one half as sad as 
many ‘a life of far more evident 
success? If ever, though even’ by 
little, he continued to be victor in the 
warfare against evil, if within him 

flame of a spiritual life, though 
often burning low, was yet never 
extinguished, who shall say that the 
years by which Lady Ana’s life was 
shortened through the wear of the 
incessant watch she felt forced to 
keep were too dear a price to pay for 
the saving of a soul? Her hus and, 
ving her from as true arms 

eart as ever held and loved a 
woman, did not grudge the sacrifice 
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CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD’ THE PERPETUAL OURATE. 


PART IX,-—-CHAPTER XXVIII. 


~ Mrs. Morcan was in the garden 
watering her favourite ferns when 
her husband returned home to din- 
ner on the day of Mr. Wodehouse’s 
death.. The Rector was late, and 
she had already changed her dres 
id was removing the withere 
eaves from her prettiest plant of 
maidenhair, and thinking, with 
some, concern, of the fish, when she 
heard his step on the gravel; for 
the cook at the Rectory, was rather 
hasty in ber temper, was apt to 
be provoking to. her mistress next 
morning when the Rector chose fo 
late. It was a very hot day, and 
. Morgan was, flushed and uncom- 
fortable. To see his wife looking 
so cool and tranquil in her muslin 
dress rather yated him than 
otherwise, for she did not betray 
her anxiety about the tront, but 
welcomed him with a smile, as she 
felt it her duty to do, even when 
he was late for dinner.. The Rector 
looked as if all the anxieties of the 
world were on his shoulders, as he 
came hurriedly along the gravel; 
and Mrs. Morgan’s curiosity was 
sufficiently excited by his looks to 
have overcome any consideration but, 
that of the trout, which, however, 
was too serious to be trifled. with; 
so, instead of asking questions, she 
thought it wiser simply to remind 
her husband that it was past six 
o'clock. “Dinner is waiting,” she 
said, in her composed way; and the 
Rector went upstairs to wash his 
hands, half disposed to be angry 
with his wife. He found her 
ready sdated at the head of the 
table when he came down after 
his rapid ablutions; and though he 
was not particularly, gnick of per- 
ception, Mr. Morgan perceived, by 
the looks of the servant as well as 
the mistress, that he was generally. 
disapproved of throughout the 
household for being half an hour 
too late, As for mas, he was 


at no pains to eonceal his senti- 
ments, but conducted himself with 
distant politeness towards his mas- 
ter, expressing the feelings of the 
household with all the greater free, 
dom that he had been in possession 
of the Rectory since Mr. Bary’s 
time, and felt himself more secure 
in his tenure than any incom 

as was natural to a man who ha 
already outlived two of these tem- 
porary tenants. Mr. Morgan was 
disposed to be conciliatory when 
he saw the strength of the opposite 
side. 7 

“T am a little late to-day,” said 
the politic Rector, “Mr. 
was with me, and I did not want to 
bring him home to dinner, It was 
only on Wednesday he dined with 
vs, and I know you don’t care for, 
chance guests.” 

“T think it shows a. great want 
of sense in Mr, Leeson to think of 
such a thing,” said Mrs, Morgan, 
responding by a little flush of anger 
to the unlucky Carate’s name. “He 
might understand that people. like 
to be by themselves now and then. 
I am surprised that you give in to 
him so much as you do, William. 
Good-nature must stop somewhere, 
and I think it is always best to draw 
aT wish ible f 

“T wish it were ible for every- 
body to draw a line,” said the Reo- 
tor, mysteriously, with a sigh. “T 
have heard something that has 
grieved me very. much to-day. I 
will tell you about it afterwards.” 
When he had said this, Mr. Morgan 
addressed himself sadly to his din- 
ner, sighing over it, as if that had 
something to do with his distress, 

“Perhaps, ma'am,” suggested 
Thomas, who was scarcely on speak- 
ing terms with his master, “the 
Rector mayn’t have heard as Mr. 
Wodehouse has been took very bad 
again, and ain’t expected to see out 
the night ?” 
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*“ T-am very sorry,” said the Ree- 
tor. “Poor ladies! it Land wee 
very hard upon them. My dear, I 
think you should call and ask if 
you can do anything. Troubles 
never come singly, it is said, I am 
very sorry for that poor young ¢rea- 
ture; though, perhaps, things have 
not gone so far as one imagined.” 
The Rector sighed again, and looked 
as though his secret, whatever it 
might be, was almost too much for 
him. The consequence, of course, 
was, that Thomas prolonged his 
services to the last possibility; by 
way of hearing what had happened ; 
as for Mrs. Morgan, she sat on thorns, 
theugh her sense of propriety was 
too great to permit her to hurry 
over the dinner. The pudding; 
though it was the Rector’s favourite 
pudding, prepared from a receipt 
only known at All-Souls; in which 
the late respected Head of that 
learned commanity had concentrat- 
ed all his genios, was eaten in un- 
easy silence, broken only by the 
most transparent attempts on both 
sides to make a little conversation. 
Thomas hovered sternly over his 
master and mistress all the time, 
exacting with inexorable severity 
every usage of the table. He would 
not let them off the very smallest 
detail, but insisted on handing 
round the peaches, notwithstanding 
Mrs. Morgan’s protest. “ They are 
the first out of the new orchard- 
house,” said the Reotor’s wife. “I 
waat your opinion of them. That 
will do, Thomas; we have got 
everything now, I think.” Mrs. 
Morgan was a little anxious about 
the peaches, having madé a great 
Many changes on her own responsi- 
bility in the gardening department ; 
bat the Rector took the downy 
fruit as if it had been a tarnip, and, 
notwithstanding her interest in the 
long-delayed news, his wife could 
not but find it very provoking that 
he took so little notice of her exer- 
tions. 

“Roberts stood out ‘against the 
new flue as long as he could,” said 
Mrs. Morgan. “Mr. Proctor took no 
interest in the garden, and every- 


thing had gone to ruin; though I 
must say it was very odd that ‘atiy- 
body from your ‘college, William, 
should be gateless about such a 
vital matter,” said the Rector’s 
wife, with little asperity. “TI 
suppose there must be something 
in the air of | Oarlingford te 
makes people indifferent.” ata- 
rally it was very mae after 
all the trouble she had taken, to 
see her hosband slicing that jaicy 
pulp as if it bad been an ordinary 
market fruit. we wind 

“T beg your on, my dear, 
said Mr. Morgan “Twas thinkigg 
of this story about Mr. Wentworth. 
One is always making new disco- 
veries of the corruption of human 
nature. He has behaved very badly 
to me; but be very _ to see a 

oung man sacrifice all liis pros 

for the indulgetice of his pbc: ve 
though that'is a very secular way 
of looking at the subject,” said the 
Rector, shaking his head mourn- 
fully.’ “If it is bad in a ‘worldly 
point of view, what is it ina spirit- 
ual? and in this age, too, when it 
is so important. to keep up the char- 
acter of the clergy!” r. Morgan 
sighed again. more heavily than 
ever as he poured out the single 
glass of port, in which his wife 
joined him after dinner. Such 
an occurrence throws 8 sti upon 
the whole Church, as Mr. Leeson 
very justly remarked.” 

“T thought Mr. Leeson must have 
something to do with it,” said the 
Rector’s wife. “ What has Mr. Went- 
worth been doing? When you keep 
a Low-Ohorch Ourate, you never 
ean tell what he may say. If he 
had known of the All-Souls pad- 
ding he would have come to dinner, 
and we should have had it at first 
hand,” said ‘Mrs. Morgan, severely. 
She put away her peach in her re- 
sentment, ‘and went to a side-table 
for her work, which she always kept 
handy for emergencies. Like her 
husband, Mrs. Morgan had acquired 
some little “ ways” in the long ten 
years of their engagement, one of 
which was a confirmed habit of 
needlework at all kinds of un- 
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D moments, which much dis- 
turbed the Rector when he had any- 
thing particular to say. 

“ My dear, I am very, sorry to see 
you so much the victim of preja- 
dice,” said Mr. Morgan, “I had 
hoped that ali our long experi- 
ences———” and here the Rector 
stopped short, troubled to see the 
rising colour in his wife's: face. 
“T don’t. mean to blame you, my. 
dear,” said the perplexed. man; 
“JT know you.were always very 
atient;” and he paused, not 

owing what more to, say, com- 
forting himself with thought 
that women were incomprehensible 
creatures, as so many men have done 
before. 

“T am not patient,” said the 
Rector’s wife; “it never was my 
nature. I can’t help. thinking 
sometimes that our long experi- 
ences. have done us more harm 
than good; but I hope nothing 


will. ever’ make ,me put up with 
@ curate who tells tales about other 
people, and flatters one’s self, and 


comes to dinner without being 
asked. Perhaps Mr. Wentworth is 
very sinful, but at least he is a 
gentleman,” said Mrs. Morgan; and 
she bent her head over her work, 
and drove her needle so fast through 
the muslin .she was at work upon, 
that it. glimmered and sparkled like 
summer lightning before the spec- 
tator’s dazzled eyes, 

“T am sorry you are. so preju- 
diced,” said the tor. “It is a 
very unbecoming spirit, my dear, 
though I am grieved to say so much 
to you. Mr. mn is.a very, good 
young man, and he has nothing to 
do with this terrible story about 
Mr. Wentworth. I don’t, wish to 
shock your feelings—but there are 
@ great many. things in the world 
that one can’t caret to. ladies. 
He has got himself into a. most 
distressing poston; and, a public 
inguiry will be necessary, One 
can’t belp seeing the hand of Pro- 
. vidence in it,” said the, Rector, play- 


ing reflectively with the peach on. his - 
late. 


7 It was at this moment that Tho- 
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mas appeared at the.dpor to an- 
nounce Mr. Leeson; who had come 
to talk over the topic.of the day with 
the Rector—being comfortably ob- 
tusein bis perceptions, and qui 

disposed to ignore. Mrs Monta 
general demeanour towards himself, 
“T am sure she has a bad tem- 
per,” he would say to his confi- 
dants in the parish; “you cam 
see it by the redness in her face: 
but I never|take any notice when 
she says rade. things to me.” The 
redness was alarming in Mrs, Mor- 
gan’s face as the unlucky man be- 
came visible at the door. She said 
audibly, “‘ I knew we should be inter. 
rupted!” and got. up from her chair, 
“ As Mr. Leeson is here, you will not 
want me, William,” she added, ia 
her precisest tones. “If anything 
has happened since you came in, he 
will be able to tell you about it; 
and perhaps I had better send you 
your coffee here, for I have a great 
many things to do.’ Mr. Morgan 
gave a little groan in his spirit as 
his wife went away. To do him 
justice, he had a great deal of con- 
fidence in her, and. was uncon- 
sciously guided by. her judgment 
in a great many matters. Talking 
it over with Mr, Leeson was a to- 
tally different thing; for whatever 
might. be said in his defence, there 
could not be any doubt that the 
Ourate professed Low-Church’ prine 
ciples, and had been known to 
drink tea with Mr. Beecher, the 
new minister of Salem opm 
“ Not that I object to Mr. er 
because he is a Dissenter,” Mr. Mor-. 
gan. said, “ but’ because, my dear, 
you know, it is a. totally different 
class of society.” When the Rector 
was left alone to discuss. parish 
matters with this doubtful subor- 
dinate, instead of. going. into the 
subject Rg his wih Pn ary 
man felt a pang isappoint- 
ment ; for though he professed to 
be reluctant to shock) her, he had 
been longing all the time to enter 
into the’ stery, which was. certainly 
the most exciting which had 9e- 
curred in Oarlingford since the be- 
ginning of his. ineambency. Mrs. 
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Morgan, for her part, went up- 
stairs to the drawing-room with so 


much indignation about this per- 
sonal grievance that she almost for- 
got her curiosity. Mr. Leeson hung 
like a cloud over all the advan- 
tages of Oarlingford; he put out 
that new flue in the greenhouse 
upon which she was rather dis 

to pique herself, and withered her 
ferns, which everybody: allowed to 
be the finest collection within a 
ten miles’ circuit. This sense of 
disgust. increased upon her as she 
went into the drawing-room, where 
her eye naturally caught that car- 
pet which had been the first cross 
of her married life. When she had 
laid down her work, she began to 
plan how the offensive bouquets 
might be covered with a pinafore 
of linen, which looked very cool 
and nice in summer-time. And 
then the Rector’s wife reflected 
that in winter a floor covered with 
white looked chilly, and that a 
woollen dragget of an appropriate 
small pattern would be better on 
the whole; but no such thing was 
to be had without going to Lon- 
don for it, which brought her mind 
back again to Mr. Leeson and all 
the disadvantages of Oarlingford. 
These subjects occupied Mrs. Mor- 
gan to the exclusion of external 
matters, as was natural; and 
when she heard the gentlemen 
stir down-stairs, as if with ideas of 
joining her in the drawing-room, 
the Rector’s wife suddenly recol- 
lected that she had promised some 
@a to a poor woman in Grove 
Street, and -that she could not do 
better this beautiful evening than 
take it in her own person. She 
was very active in her district at 
all times, and had proved herself 
an admirable clergywoman; bat 
perhaps it would not have occurred 
to her to go ont upon a charitable 
errand that particular evening had 
it not been for the presence of Mr. 
Leeson down-stairs. 

It was such a very lovely night, 
that Mrs. Morgan was tempted to 
go farther than she intended. She 
called on two or three of her fa- 
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vourites in Grove Street, and was 
almost. as friendly with them as 
Lucy Wodehouse was with the peo- 
ple in Prickett’s Lane; but being 
neither pretty nor young, like Lucy, 
nor a mother with a nursery, 
qualified to talk about the measles, 
her reception was not quite as en- 
thusiastic as it might have been. 
Somehow it would appear as though 
our poor neighbours loved most the 
ministrations of youth, which is su- 
perior to all ranks in the matter of 
possibility and expectation, and in- 
ferior to all ranks in the matter of 
experience; and so holds a kind of 
ance and poise of nature be- 
tween the small and the great. Mrs. 
Morgan was vaguely sensible of her 
disadvantages. in this respect as 
well as in others. She never could 
help imagining what she might 
have been had she married ten 
years before at the natural period. 
“And even then not a girl,” she 
said to herself in her sensible way, 
as she carried this habitual thread of 
thought with her along the street, 
past the little front gardens, where 
there were so many mothers with 
their children. On the other side 
of the way the genteel houses 
frowned darkly with their stair- 
case windows upon the humility 
of Grove Street; and Mrs. Morgan 
began ‘to. think. within herself of 
the Miss Hemmings and other spin- 
sters, and how they got along upon 
this path of life, which, after all, is 
never very lightsome to behold, ex- 
cept in the fature or the past. It 
was dead present with the Rector’s 
wife just then, and many specula- 
tions were in her mind, as was na- 
taral. “Not that I could not have 
lived unmarried,” she continued 
within herself, with woman's pride; 
“but things looked so different at 
five-and-twenty! ” and in her heart 
she grudged the cares she had lost, 
and sighed over this wasting of her 
years, 
It was just then that the young- 
est Miss Hemmings saw Mrs, Mor- 
gan, and crossed over to speak to 
her.. Miss Hemmings had left five- 
and-thirty behind a long time ago, 
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and thought the Rector’s wife a 


happy woman in the bloom of 


youth. When she had discovered 
conclusively that Mrs. Morgan would 
not go in to have a cup of tea, Miss 
Hemmings volunteered to walk with 
her to the corner; and it is not ne- 
cessary to say that she immediately 
plunged into the topic which at 
that moment engaged all minds in 
Carlingford. “If I had not seen 
it with my own eyes, I should not 
have believed it,” said Miss Hem- 
mings. “I should have thought 
it a got-up story : not that I ever 
could have thought it impossible, as 
you say—for, alas! I know well 
that without grace every wicked- 
ness is more than possible—but I 
saw them with my own eyes, my 
dear Mrs. Morgan: she standing out- 
side, the bold little thing, and he 
at the door—as if it was right for 
a clergyman to open the door like 
@ man-servant—and from that mo- 
ment to this she has not been seen 
by any living creature in Oarling- 
ford; who can tell what may 
have been done with her?” cried 
the horrified eyewitness. “She has 
never been seen from that hour! ” 

“But that was only twenty-four 
hours ago,” said Mrs. Morgan; “she 
may have gone off to visit some of 
her friends.” 

“Ah, my dear Mrs. ‘Morgan, 
twenty-four hours is a long time 
for a girl to disappear out of her 
own home,” said Miss Hemmings; 
“and all her friends have been sent 
to, and no word can be heard of 
her. I am afraid it will go very 
hard with Mr. Wentworth; and I[ 
am sure it looks like a judgment 
upon him for all his candlesticks 
and flowers and things,” she con- 
tinued, out of breath with the im- 
petuosity of her tale. 

“Do you think, then, that God 
makes le sin in order to punish 
them?” said Mrs. Morgan, with 
some fire, which shocked Miss Hem- 
mings, who did not quite know how 
to reply. 

“JT do so wish you would come 
in for a few minutes and taste our 
tea; my sister Sophia was just mak- 


res, 


ing it when TI came out. We gé 
it from our brother in Assam, and 
we think a great deal of it,” ‘said 
Miss Hemmings; “it can’t pos 
sibly be adulterated, you know, for 
it comes direct from his plantation, 
If you can’t come in jast now, I 
will send you some to the : 
and you will tell us how you like 
it. We are quite proud of our tea 
My brother has a large plantation, 
and he ho y 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Mo 
“bat the Reetor will be waiting for 
me, and I must go. It must be 
very nice to have your tea direst 
from the plantation; and I hope 
ou will change your mind abont 

r. Wentworth,” she continued, 
without much regard for punctua- 
tion, as she shook hands at the cor- 
ner. Mrs. Morgan went down the 
narrow street which led to Grange 
Lane, after this interview, with 
some commotion in her mind. She 
took Mr. Wentworth’s part instine- 
tively, without asking any proofs of 
his innocence. The sun was just 
setting, and St. Roqne’s stood out 
dark and pictaresque against all 
the glory of the western sky as the 
Rector’s wife went past. She could 
not help thinking of him, in bis 
youth and the opening of his ¢a- 
reer, with a kind of wistful interest. 
If he had married Lacy Wode- 
house, and confined himself to ‘his 
own district (but then he had no 
district), Mrs. Morgan would have 
contemplated the two, not, indeed, 
without a certain half-resentful self- 
reference and contrast, but 
natural’ sympathy. And now, t 
think of this dark and ugly blot 
on his fair beginning disturbed 
her much. When Mrs. Morgan re 
collected that she had left her 
husband and his curate consulting 
over this matter, she grew very hot 
and angry, and felt humiliated by 
the thonght. Was it her bbe | 
her hero, whom she had magnifi 
for all these ten Byes though not 
without occasional twinges of en- 
oo into something great, 
who was thus sitting upon his 
young brother with so little human 
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feeling and so much middle-aged. 
tec It burt her to think of 
t, though not for Mr. Wentworth’s 
sake. Poor Mrs. Morgan, though 
not at all a sentimental person, had 
hoarded up her ideal so much after 
the ordinary date, that it came all 
the harder upon her when every- 
thing thus merged into the light of 
common day. She walked very fast 
up Grange Lane, which was an- 
other habit of her maidenhood not 
quite in accord with the habit of 
sauntering acquired dnring the 
game period by the Fellow of All- 
Souls. When Mrs. Morgan was op- 
posite Mr. Wodehouse’s, she looked 
across with some interest, thinking 
of Lucy; and it shocked her great- 
ly to see the closed shatters, which 
told of the presence of death. Then, 
a little farther ap, she could see 
Elsworthy in front of his shop, 
which was already closed, talking 
vehemently to a little group round 
the door. The Rector’s wife crossed 
the street, to avoid coming in con- 
tact with this excited party; and 
a8 she went swiftly along under the 
garden-walls, came direct, without 
perceiving it, upon Mr. Wentworth, 
who was going the opposite way. 
They were both absorbed in their 
own thoughts, the Perpetual Ourate 
only perceiving Mrs. Morgan in time 
to take off his hat to her as he 
Comey and, to tell the truth, hav- 
g no desire for any further inter- 
course. Mrs. Morgan, however, was 
of a different mind. She stopped 
instantly, as soon as she perceived 
@im. “ Mr. Wentworth, it is get- 
ting late—will you walk with me 
as far as the Rectory?” she said, 
to the Ourate’s great astonishment. 
He could not help looking at her 
with curiosity as he turned to ac- 
company her. Mrs. Morgan was 
still wearing her wedding things, 
which were not now in their first 
freshness — not to say that the 
redness, of which she was so pain- 
fully sensible, was rather out of 
accordance with the orange blos- 
soms. Then she was rather flurried 
and disturbed in her mind; and, on 
the whole, Mr. Wentworth ungrate- 
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ey Been oe the Rector’s wife to 
be looking her plainest, as he turned 
with very languid interest'to see her 
safely home. 

in ne seem to be 
happening just now,” said Mrs. Mor- 
gan, with a good deal of embarrass- 
ment; “I suppose the people in 
Carlingford are grateful to fayeeey 
who gives them something to tal 
about.” 

“T don’t know about the grati- 
tude,” said the Perpetual Ourate; “it 
is a sentiment I don’t believe in.” 

“You ought to believe ‘in every- 
thing as long as you are young,” said 
Mrs. Morgan. “ I want very much 
to speak to you, Mr. Wentworth ; 
but then I don’t know bow you will 
receive what I am going to say.” 

“T can’t tell until I know what it 
is,” said the Curate, shutting himself 
up. He had an expressive face gene- 
rally, and Mrs. —— saw the shut- 
ters put up and the jealous blinds 
drawn over the young man’s coun- 
tenance as clearly as if they had been 
tangible articles. He did not look at 
her, but kept swinging his cane in his 
hand, and regarding the pavement 
with downcast eyes; and if the Rec- 
tor’s wife bad formed any expectations 
of finding in the Perpetual Ourate an 
ingenuous young heart, open to sym- 
pathy and criticism, she now diseover- 
ed her mistake. 

“Tf I ran the risk, po you 
will forgive me,” said Mrs. Morgan. 
“ T have jast been hearing a dreadful 
story about you; and I don’t telieve 
it in the least, Mr. Wentworth,” she 
continued, with a little effasicn; for, 
though she was very sensible, she was 
only & woman, and did not realise the 
possibility of having her sympathy 
rejected, and her favourable judgment 
received with indifference. 

“Tam much flattered by your good 
opinion. What was the @readfal 
story?” asked Mr. Wentworth, look- 
ing at her with careless eyes. They 
were just opposite Elsworthy’s shop, 
and could almost hear what he was 
saying, as he stood in the midst of his 
little group of listeners, talking loud 

and vehemently. The Perpetual Ou- 
rate looked calmly at him across the 
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road; and turned again to: Mrs, Mor- 
gan, repeating his question, “ What 
was.the dreadful story. {—one, gets 
used to romances,” he said, with a 
composure too elaborate to be real ; 
net Hr Morgan did. not think of 


“ If you don’t care about it,.I need 
not say anything,” said the Rector’s 
wife, who could not help feeling af- 
fronted. “ But I am so sorry that 
Mr. Morgan and you don’t get; on,” 
she continued, after a little pause. “I 
have no right to speak; but I take an 
interest. in everything that belongs to 
the parish. If you would put a little 
confidence in my hus , thiogs 
might go on better; but, in the mean- 
time, I thought’ I might say to you 
on my own account, that [had hear 
this scandal, and that I don’t believe 
in it. If you do not understand my 
motive, I can’t help it,” said the 
Reetor's wife, who was now equally 
ready tor friendship or for battle. 

“Thanks ; I understand what you 
mean,” said Mr. Wentworth, who had 
come to himself. “ But will you tell 
me what it is you don’t believe in?” 
he asked with a smile, which Mrs. 
Morgan did not quite comprehend. 

“T will tell you,” she said, with 
a little quiet exasperation. ‘1 don’t 
think you would risk your prospects, 
and get yourself into trouble, and 
damage your entire life fer the sake 
of any girl, however pretty she might 
be... Men don’t do such things for 
‘women nowadays, even when it is a 
worthy object,” said the disappointed 
optimist. ‘“ And I believe you are a 
great deal more sensible, Mr. Went- 
worth.” There was just that tone of 
mingled approval and contempt in 
this speech which a w knows 
how to deliver herself of without any 
appearance of feeling ; and which no 
young man, however blasé, can hear 
with composure, 


“ Perhaps not,” he said, withs 
little heat and a rising colonr, “J 
am glad you think me so sensible,” 
And then there ensued a pause, upon 
the issue of which depended the qneg- 
tion of peace or war between these 
two. Mr, Wentworth’s good, angel, 
perhaps, dropped softly through the 
dusky air that moment, and j 
his perverse charge with the tip of a 
celestial wing, ‘“ And yet there might 
be. women in the world for whom 
——” said the Ourate; and stopped 
again. “I daresay you are not anx- 
ious to know my sentiments on the 
subject,” he continued, with a. little 
laugh. “I am sorry you think so 
badly—I mean.so well of me.” 

“ I don’t think badly of you,” said 
Mrs. Morgan, hastily. “Thank you 
for walking with me; and whatever 
happens, remember that I for one 
don’t believe a word of it,” she said, 
holding out her hand, After this lit- 
tle declaration of friendship, the Reo 
tor’s wife returned to the Rectory, 
where her hasband was waiting for 
her, more than ever prepared to stand 
up for Mr. Wentworth. She went 
back to the drawing-room, forgetting 
all about the carpet, and poured ont 
the tea with satisfaction, and made 
herself very agreeable to Mr. Finial, 
the architect, who bad come to talk 
over the restorations, In that mo- 
ment of stimalation she forgot all her 
experience of her husband’s .puzzled 
looks, of the half-comprehension with 
which he looked at ber, and the depths 
of stubborn determination which were 
far beyond the reach of her hastier 
and more generous spirit, and so went 
on with more satisfaction and gaiety 
than she had felt possible for a long 
time, beating her drums and blowing 
her trumpets, to the encounter in 
which her female forces were so con- 
fident of victery. 
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CHAPTER XXIx, 


Mr. Wentworth went upon. his 
way, after he had parted from Mrs, 
‘Morgan, with a moment’s gratitade ; 
but he had. not. gone half-a-dozen 
steps before that amiable: sentiment 
yielded to a sense of soreness and 
yexation. He had almost acknow- 
Jedged that he was conscious of the 
slander against which he had made 
up his mind, to present a, blank 
front of unconsciousness and passive 
resistance, and he was angry with 
himself for his susceptibility to this 
unexpected voice of kindness. He 
was going home, but he did not 
care for going home. Poor Mrs. 
Hadwin’s anxious looks of . suspi- 
cion had added to the distaste with 
which he thought of encountering 
again. the sullen shabby rascal to 
whoin he had given shelter. It was 
Saturday night, and he bad still his 
sermon to\prepare for the next day; 
bat the young man was in a state 
of disgust with all the circumstances 
of his lot, and could not make up 
his mind, to go in and address him- 
self to his work.as he ought to have 
done, Such a sense of injustice 
and cruelfy as possessed, him was 
not likely to promote composition, 
especially as the pulpit addresses 
of.the Ourate of St. Roque’s were 
not of. a declamatory kind. To 
think that so many years’ work 
oould be neutralised in a day by 
@ sudden breath of scandal, made 
him not. humble or patient, but 
fierce and resentful. He had been 
in Wharfside that, afternoon, and 
felt convinced that even the dy- 
ing woman, at No. 10 Prickett’s 
Lane had heard of Rosa Elsworthy ; 
and he saw, or imagined he. saw, 
many a distrustfal inquiring glance 
thrown at him by people to whom 
he had been a kind of secondary 
Providence. Naturally the mere 
thought of the failing allegiance of 
the.“ district”. went to Mr, Went- 
worth’s heart. When he turned 
round suddenly from listening to a 
long account of one poor family's 


distresses, and. saw ‘Tom Bowman, 
the gigantic bargemav, whose six 
children the Ourate had baptized in 
a lump, and whose baby had been 
held at the font by Lacy Wode- 
house herself, looking at him wist- 
fally with rude affection, and some- 
thing that looked. very much like 
pity, it is impossible to describe 
the bitterness that welled up in the 
mind of the Pospstaal Oarate. . In- 
stead of leaving Wharfside comfort- 
ed as he usually did, he came away 
wounded and angry, feeling to its 
full, extent. the fickleness of popu- 
lar sympathy.. ,And wher he came 
into Grange Lane and saw the 
shutters closed, and Mr. Wode- 
house's green door shut fast, as 
if never more to open, all sourceg 
of consolation .seemed to be shut 
against him, Eyen the habit he 
had of going into Elsworthy’s to 
get his newspaper, and.;to hear 
what talk might be current in Oar- 
lingford,, contributed to the sense of 
utter discomfort and wretchedness 
which overwhelmed him. Men in 
other positions have generally ‘to 
consult the opinion of their equals 
only; but all.sorts.of small people 
can plant. thorns in the path of a 
priest who has, given himself with 
fervour to the duties of his office. 
True enopgh, such clouds blow by, 
and sometimes: leave behind a sky 
clearer than before; but that re- 
sult is doubtful,.and Mr. Wentworth 
was not of jthe temper to comfort 
himself with.philosophy. He felt 
ingratitude keenly, as men do at 
eight-and-twenty, even when they 
have made up their minds that gra- 
titude is a delusion; and still more 
keenly, with deep resentment and 
indignation, jhe felt the. horrible 
dcubt which had. diffused itself 
around him, and seemed to. be look- 
ing at. him out of everybody’s eyes. 
In such a state of mind one bethinks 
one’s self of one’s relations—those 
friends not always. congenial, , but 
whom one looks to instinctively, 
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when one is young, in the crisis of 
life. He knocked at his aunt’s door 
almost without knowing it, as he 
went down Grange Lane, after 
leaving Mrs. Morgan, with vague 
sentences of his sermon floating in 
his mind through all the imbrog- 
lio of other thoughts, Even aunt 
Dora’s foolish affection might have 
been a little comfort at the moment, 
and he could not but be a little 
evrious to know whether they had 
heard Elsworthy’s story, and what 
the patronesses of Skelmersdale 
thought of the matter. Somehow, 
jast then, in the ‘midst of his dis- 
tresses, a vision of Skelmersdale 
burst upon the Perpetual Curate like 
a glimpse of a better world. If he 
could but escape there out of all this 
sickening misconception and _ in- 
titude—if he could but take 
ucy into his protecting arms, and 
carry her away far from the clouds 
that were gathering over her path 
as well as his own. The thought 
found vent in an impatient long- 
drawn sigh, and was then expelled 
contemptuously from the young 
man’s bosom. If a hundred Skel- 
mersdales were in his power, here, 
where his honour had been attacked, 
it was necessary to remain, in the face 
of all obstacles, till it was cleared. 
The Miss Wentworths had just 
come up to the drawing-room after 
dinner when their nephew entered. 
As for Miss Dora, she had seated 
herself by the window, which was 
open, and with her light little curls 
flattering upon her cheek, was 
watching a tiny puff of smoke by 
the ‘side of the great laurel, which 
indicated the spot o¢cupied at this 
moment by Jack and his cigar. 
“Dear fellow, he does enjoy the 
niet,” she said, with a suppressed 
ttle sniff of emotion: “To think 
we should be in such misery about 
poor dear Frank, and have Jack, 
about whom we have all been so 
unbelieving, setit to ts for a con- 
solation. My poor brother will be 
80 happy,” said Miss’ Dora, almost 
erying at the thought. She was 
under the influence of this senti- 
ment when the Ourate entered. It 


was perhaps impossible for Mr, 
Wentworth to present himself be. 
fore his three aunts at the present 
crisis without a certain conscions- 
ness in his looks; ‘and it was well 
that it was twilight, and he could 
not read distinctly all that ‘was’ 
written in their ecountenances, Missy 
Cecilia held out her lovely old hand 
to him first of all. She said, “ How 
do you do, Frank?” which was ‘ot 
very original, but yet counted 'for a 
good deal in the silence. When he 
came up to her, she offered him her 
sweet old cheek with a look of 
which touched, and yet affronted, the 
Perpetual Curate, He thonght it was 
the wisest way to accept the challenge 
at once. 

“Tt is very good of you, but you 
need not be sorry for me,” he said, 
as he sat down by her. And then 
there was a little pause—an awfol 
pause; for Miss Wentworth had 
no further observations to offer, 
and Miss Dora, who had risen 
hastily, dropped into her 
again in a disconsolate condition, 
when she saw that her nephew did 
not take any notice of her, The 
poor little woman sat down with 
miserable sensations, and did not 
find the comfort she hoped for 
in contemplation of the smoke of 
Jack’s cigar. After all, it was Frank 
who was the original owner of Miss 
Dora’s affections. When she saw 
him, as she thought, in a state of 
guilt and trouble, ‘received with 
grim silence by the dreaded Leonora; 
the poor lady began to waver greatly, 
divided between a longing to Te 
turn to her old allegiance, and 4 
certain pride in the new bonds 
which bound her to so great a sin- 
ner as Jack. She could not help 
feeling the distinction of having 
snéh a reprobate in her hands. Bat 
the sight of Frank brought back 
old habits, and Miss Dora felt at 
her wits’ end, and could not tell what 
to do. 

At length Miss Leonora’s voice, 
which was decided contralto, broke 
the silence. “I am very glad to 
see you, Frank,” ‘said the strong- 
minded aunt. “From something 
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wo heard, I supposed you had gone 
away for a time, and we were rather 
gnxious® about your movements, 
There are so many things going on 
in the family just now, that one does 
not know what to think. I am glad 
to see you are still in Carlingford.” 

“J never bad the least intention 
of going away,” said Mr, Went- 
worth. “I can’t imagine who could 
tell you so,” 

“Nobody told us,” said Miss 
Leonora ; “ we drew that conclusion 
from other things we heard, Dora, 
give Frank the newspaper with that 

b about Gerald. I have 
prophesied from the first whick way 
Gerald was tending. It is very 
shocking of him, and I don’t know 
what they are to do, for Louisa is 
an expensive little fool; and if he 
leaves the Rectory, they can’t have 
enough to live on. If you knew 
what your brother was going to do, 
why didn’t you advise him other- 
wise? Besides, he will be wretched,” 
said the discriminating woman. “I 
never approved of his ways, but I 
could not say anything against his 
sincerity, I. believe his heart was 
in his work ; a man may be very, 
zealous, and yet very erroneous,” 
said Miss Leonora, like an oracle 
out of the shadows. 

“T don’t know if he is erroneous 
or not—but. I know I should like 
to punch this man’s head,” said 
the Ourate, who had taken the 
paper to the window, where there 
was just light enough to. make out 
the paragraph. He stood looming 
over Miss Dora, a great black shadow 
against the fading light, “ All the 
mischief in the world comes of these 
villanous papers,” said Mr. Went- 
worth, “Though I did not think 
anybody nowadays believed in the 
‘Chronicle.’ Gerald has not gone 
over to Rome, and I don’t think he 
means to go. I daresay you have 
agitated yourself unnecessarily about 
more than one supposed event in 
the family,” he continued, tarowing 
the paper, on the table. “I don’t 
or anything very alarming that 
as happened as yet, except perha 
the prodigal’s return,” mean the 
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Perpetual Curate, with a slight touch 
of bitterness. His eye had just 
lighted on Jack sauntering through’ 
the garden with his cigar; and Mr. 
Wentworth was human, and could 
not entirely refrain from the expres- 
sion of his sentiments. 

“But, ob, Frank, my dear, you 
are not angry about poor Jack?” 
said Miss Dora. “He has not known 
what it was to be at home for years 
and years. A stepmother is so dif- 
ferent from an own mother, and 
he never has had any opportanities; 
and, oh, Frank, don’t you remember 
that there is joy in heaven?” cried 
the anxious aunt—“ not to say that he 
is the eldest son. And. it is sucha 
thing for the family to see him chan 
ing his ways in such a beautiful spirit!” 
said Miss Dora. The room was al- 
most dark by this time, and she did 
not see that her penitent had entered 
while she spoke. 

“Tt is very consoling to gain your 
approval, aunt Dora?” said Jack. 
“My brother Frank doesn’t know 
me. If the Squire wil? make a nur- 
sery of his house, what can a man 
do? Bat a fellow can’t be quite 
ruined. as long as he hasg—” 
aunts, the reprobate was about to 
say, with an inflection of laugh- 
ter intended for Frank’s ear only 
in his voice; but he fortunately 
remembered in time that Miss 
Leonora had an acute intelligence, 
and was not to be trifled with— 
“As long as he has female rela- 
tions,” said Jack, in his most feel- 
ing tone, “Men never sympathise 
with men.” He seemed to be apolo- 
gising for Frank’s indifference, as 
well as for his own sins. He had 
just had a very good dinner—for the 
Miss Wentworths’ cook was the 
best in Carlingford—and Jack, whose 
digestion was perfect, was dis 
to please everybody, and had, in 
particular, no disposition to quarrel 
with Frank. 

“Oh, my dear, you see how hum- 
ble and forgiving he is,” said Miss 
Dora, rising. on tiptoe to whisper 
into the Ourate’s ear; “and always 
takes your part whenever you are 
mentioned,” said the injudicious 
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aunt. Meantime the other sisters 
were very silent, sitting each in the 
midst of her own group of shadows. 
Then, Miss Leonora rose with a 
sudden rustling of all her draperies 
and with her own energetic han 

rang the bell, 

“ Now the lamp is coming,” said 
Jack, ina tone of despair, “a bright, 
blank, pitiless globe , like the world ; 
and instead of this, delicious dark- 
ness, where one can see nothing 
distinctly, my heart will be torn 
asunder for the rest of. the, evening 
by the. sight of suicide, Why do 
we ever have lights!” said the 
exquisité, ering hinnes down soft- 
ly on 8 sofa, When the lamp was 
brought in, Jack. became visible 
stretched out in an attitude of per- 
fect repose and tranquillity, with a 
miet. conscience written in every 
foid of his scrupulous apparel. As 
for Frank, on the contrary, he was 
still in morning-dress, and was bit- 
ing his nails, and had a cloud upon 
his brow which the sudden. light 
disclosed like a traitor before he 
was prepared for it, Between the 
two brothers such a contrast was 
visibl@ that it was not surprising if 
Miss Dora, still wavering in her 
allegiance, went back with relief to 
the calm countenance of her peni- 
tent, and owned to herself with 
trembling that the Ourate looked 
reoccupied and guilty. Perhaps 

iss Leonora came to a similar con- 
clusion. She, seated herself at her 
writing-table with her usual air of 
business, and made a pen to a hard 
point bythe light of the candles, 
which were sacred to her particular 


“T heard some news this morning 
which pleased me very much,” suid 
Miss Leonora. “I daresay you re- 
member Jalia Trench? You two 
used to be a great deal together at 
one time. She is going to be mar- 
ried to Mr. Shirley’s excellent curate, 
who is a young man of the highest 
character. He did very well at the 
university, I believe,” said the 
patroness of Skelmersdale; “but I 
confess I don’t care much for aca- 
demical honours. He is an excel- 


lent clergyman, which is’ a great 
deal more to the ‘purpose,’ and 
thoroughly agree~ with his Wate 
So, knowing the interest we takg 
in Julia, you may think how pl 
we were,” said Miss Leonora, ee, 
ing. full into her nephew’s. ‘face, 
He knew what she meant as ‘dig. 
ie as if she had pnt it in words, 
“When is old Shirley going t 
die?” said Jack from the sofa. “ Ips 
rather hard upon Frank,  keepi 
him out of the living so long ; 
if I were you, I'd be jealous of this 
model curate,” said the fine gentle 
man, with a slight civil yawn. “] 
don’t approve of model curates upon 
family livings. People are apt to 
make comparisons,” said Jack, ‘and 
then’ he raised his head with a little 
energy—“ Ah, there it is,” said the 
Sybarite, “the first moth. ' Don’t 
be precipitate, my dear fellow, 
Aunt Dora, pray sit quietly where 
you are, and don’t disturb our ope- 
rations. It is only a moth, to be 
sure; but don’t let us cut short the 
moments of a creature that has no 


hereafter,” said Jack, solemnly, 
He disturbed them all by this. ee- 
eentric manifestation of ~beneyo- 


lence, and flapped bis handkerchief 
round Miss Dora, upon whose white 
cap the unlucky ‘moth, frightened 
by. its. benefactor’s vehemence, Was 
flattering wildly. Jack even for- 
get himself so far as to swear at the 

ightened insect as it flew wildly 
off at a tangent, not to the open 
window, but to Miss Leonora’s 
candles, where it came to an imme- 
diate end, But nobody understood 
what was implied in the accidénte, 
Miss Leonora sat rather grimly 
looking on at all this byplay. When 
her elegant nephew threw himself 
back once more upon the sofa, she 
glanced from him to his brother 
with a comparison . which perhaps 
was not so much to the disadvantage 
of the Perpetual Ourate. But even 
Miss Leonora, though so sensible, 
had her weaknesses; and she was. 
very evangelical, and could put up 
with a great deal from the sinner 
who had placed himself for con- 
version in her hands. 
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“We have too great a sense of 
our responsibility to treat’. Skel- 
mersdale simply as a family liv- 
ing,” she said, “Besides, Frank 
of course is to have Wentworth 
Rectory. Gerald’s perversion is a 

blow; but still, if it i to be, 
Fone will be provided for at least. 
As for our parish ” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the 
Curate; “I have not the least in- 
tention of leaving Carlingford. At 
the present moment neither Skel- 
mersdale nor Wentworth would 
tempt me. I am in no doubt as to 
where my work lies, and there is 
enough of it to satisfy any man.” 
He could not help thinking, as he 
spoke, of ungrateful Wharfside, for 
which he had done so mach, and 
the recollection brought a little 
flash of indignant colour to his 
cheek. 

“Oh, Frank, my dear,” said Miss 
Dora in a whisper, stealing up to 
him, “if it is not true, you must not 
mind. Oh, my dear boy, nobody 
will mind it if it is not trae.” She 
put her hand timidly upon his arm 
as she reached up to his ear, and at 
the same time the poor little woman, 
who was trying all she could to serve 
two masters, kept one eye upon Jack, 
lest her momentary return to his bro- 
ther might have a disastrous effect 
upon the moral reformation which 
she was nursing with so much care, 
As for the Ourate, he gave her a 
hasty glance, which very nearly 
made an end of Miss Dora. She 
retired to her seat with no more 
courage to say anything, unable to 
make out whether it was virtnous 
reproach or angry guilt which looked 
at her so sternly. She felt her head- 
ache coming on as she sank again 
upon her chair. If she could but 
have stolen away to her own ‘room, 
and had a good comforting ery in 
the dark, it might have kept off the 
headache; but then she had to be 
faithful to her post, and to look 
after the reformation of Jack. 

“T have no doubt that a great 
work might be done in Oarling- 
ford,” said Miss Leonora, “if you 
would take my advice and organise 
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matters properly and make dune 
provision for the Jay element, As 
for Sisters of Mérey, I’ hever had 
any belief in them. They only get 
young clergymen into mischief,” 
eaid the strong-minded aunt. “We 
are going to have tea, Frank, if you 
will have some; Poor Mr. Shirley 
has got matters into very bad order 
at Skelmersdale, ‘but things will be 
different under the new incumbent, 
I hope,” said ‘Miss Leonora, shoot- 
ing a side-glance of keen inspection 
at the Ourate, who bore it steadily. 

“T hope he will conduct himself 
to your satisfaction,” said Mr. Went- 
worth, with a bland but somewhat 
grim aspect, from the window, “ bat 
I can’t wait for tea. I have still 
got some of my work to do for to- 
morrow ; 80 good-night.” 

“Til walk ‘with you, Frank,” 
said his elder brother. “My. dear 
aunts, don’t look alarmed; nothing 
can happen to me. There are few 
temptations, in Grange Lane; and, 
besides, I shall come back a 
I cannot do without ‘my tea,” said 
Jack, by way of consoling poor 
Miss Dora, who had started with 
consternation at the proposal. And 
the two brothers went out into the 
fresh evening air together, their 
aunt Dora watching them from the 
window with inexpressible anxiety ; 
for perhaps it was not quite right 
for a clergyman to saunter out of 
doors in'the evening with such a 
doubtful member of society as Jack; 
and perhaps Frank, having him- 
self fallen. into -evil ways, might 
hinder or throw obstacles in the 
way of his brother’s re-establish- 
ment in the practice of all the 
virtues. Miss Dora, who had t 
carry them per. upon her esd 
ders, and ‘who got no syuipat 
in the present ease from her noe 
hearted sisters, was fain at last to 
throw a shawl over her head and 
steal out to that summer-house 
which was built into the garden- 
wall, and commanded Grange Lane 
from its little window. There she 
established herself in the darkness, 
an affectionate spy. There t 
to have been a moon that night, 
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and accordingly the lamps were not 

lighted at, that.end of Grange Lan 
for the authorities im Carlingford 
bore a frugal mind. Bat the sky 
had become cloudy, and the moon 
shone only by intervals, which gave 
8 certain character of mystery and 
to the night. Through this 
uncertain light the anxious woman 
saw her two nephews coming and 
going uuder the window, appar- 
ently in the most eager conversation. 
Miss Dora’s anxiety grew to such a 
height that she cued ale a chink 
of the window in hope of being able 
to hear as well as to see, but that 
attempt was altogether unsuccess- 
ful, Then, when they had walked 
about for half an hour, which looked 
like two hours to Miss Dora, who 
was rapidly taking one of her bad 
colds at the balf-open window, they 
were joined by another figure which 
she did not think she had ever 
seen before. The excitement was 
growing tremendous, and the aspect 
of*the three conspirators more and 
more alarming, when the poor lady 
started with a little scream at a 
noise behind her, and, torning 
round, saw her maid, severe as a 
prveuing Fate, standing at the 
r. “After giving me your word 
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as you wouldn't come no: more!” 
said the reproachfal despot who 
swayed Miss Dora’s soul. After 
that she had to make the best of 
her way indoors, thankfal not to be 
carried to her room and put into 
hot water, which was the original 
intention of Collins, But it would 
be impossible to describe the emo- 
tions of Miss Dora’s mind after this 
glimpse into the heart of the vol- 
cano on which her innocent feet 
were standing. Unless it were 
murder or high treason, what could 
they have to plot about? or was 
the mysterious stranger a disguised 
Jesuit, and the whole business some 


‘terrible Papist conspiracy? Jack 


who had been so much abroad, ands 
Gerald, who was going over to Rome, 
and Frank, who was in trouble of 
every description, got entangled 
together in Miss Dora’s disturbed. 
imagination. No reality could be 
so frightful as the fancies with 
which she distracted. herself after 
that peep from the summer-honse; 
and it- would be impossible to de- 
scribe the indignation of Oolli 
who knew that her mistress woul 
kill herself some day, and was 
aware that she, in her own person, 
would get little rest that night. 


CHAPTER XXxX. 


“JT don’t know what is the exact 
connection between tea and refor- 
mation,” said Jack Wentworth, with 
@ wonderful yawo. “When I con- 
sider that this is all on account 
of that stupid beast Wodehouse, I 
feel disposed to eat him, By the 
way,they have got a capital cook; 
I did not. think such a cuisine was 
the sort of thing to be found in the 
bosom of; one’s family, which has 
meant boiled mutton up to this 
moment, to my uninstructed imagi- 
nation. But the old ladies are in a 
state of excitement which, I pre- 
mn & unusual to them. It appears 

ou have been getting into scrapes 
ike other people, though you are a 


pave. As your elder brother, my 
‘Frank: ” 





“ Look here,” said the Perpetual 
Ourate; “you want to ask about 
Wodehouse, I will answer your 
questions, since you seem to have 
some interest in him ‘ben I don’t 
s of my private affairs to any 
es intimate friends,” said Mr. 
Wentworth, who was not in a hum- 
our to be trifled with, 

The elder brother. shrugged his 
shoulders. “It is curious to remark 
the progress of the younger mem- 
bers of one’s family,” he said, 
reflectively. ‘“‘ When you were a& 
little boy, you took your drubbings 
dutifully; but never mind, we've 
another subject in hand. I take an 
interest in Wodehouse, and so do 

ou—I can’t tell for what reason, 
erhaps he is one of the intimate 
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friends with whom you diseuss your 
private affairs? but that is a mat- 
ter quite apart from the subject. 
The thing is, that he has to be taken 
care of—not for his own sake, as [ 
don’t need to explain to you,” said 
Jack. “I hear the old fellow died 
to-day, which was the best thing he 
could bave done, upon the whole. 
Perhaps you can tell me how much 
he had, and how he has left it? We 
may have to take different sides, 
and the fellow himself is a snob; 
but I should like to understand ex- 
actly the state of affairs between 
you and me, as gentlemen,” said 
the heir of the Wentworths. Either 
& passing spasm of compunction 
passed over him as he said the word, 
or it was the moon, which had just 
flang aside the last fold of cloud 
and burst out upon them as they 
turned back facing her. “ When we 
know how the affair stands, we can 
either negotiate or fight,” he added, 
puffing a volume of smoke from his 
cigar. ‘Really a very fine effect— 
that little church of yours comes 
well aguinst that bit of sky. It 
looks like a Constable, or rather 
it would look like a Oonstable, 
thrusting up that bit of a spire into 


- the blue, if it happened to be day- e 


light,” .said Jack, making a tube 
of his hand, and regarding the 
poe with great interest. Miss 

ora at her window beheld the 
movement with secret horror and 
apprehension, and took it for some 
inysterious sign. 

“T know nothing about Mr. Wode- 
house’s property,” said the Curate : 
“T wish I knew enough law to un- 
derstand it. He has left no will; I 
believe ;” and Mr. Wentworth watch- 
ed his brother’s face with no small 
interest as he spoke. 

“Very like a Constable,” said 
Jack, still with his hands to his eyes. 
“These clouds to the right are not 
a bad imitation of some effeets of 
his. I beg your pardon, but Oon- 
stable is my passion. And so old 
Wodehouse has left no will? What 
has he left? some daughters? Ex- 
cnse-my curiosity,” said the elder 
brother. “I am a man of the world, 
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you know. If you like this other 
girl well enough to compromise your- 
self on her account (which, min] 
you, I think a great mistuke), you 

can’t mean to go in at the same dime 
for that pretty sister, eh? It’s a sort 
of sport I don’t attempt myse 
though it may be the correct things 


for a clergyman, for anythiog I carr, 


tell to the contrary,” said the tole 
ant critic. 

Mr. Wentworth had swallowed 
down the interruptions that rushed 
to his lips, and heard his brother 
out with unusual patience. After 
all, perhaps Jack was the only man 
in the world whom he could ask to 
advise him in such an emergency. 
“T take it for granted that you 
don’t mean to insult either me or 
my profession,” he said, gravely; 
“and, to tell the truth, here is one 
point upon which I should be glad 
of your help. Iam convinced that 
it is Wodehouse who has carried 
away this unfortunate girl. She is 
a little fool, and he has imposed 
upon her. "If you can get him to 
confess this,.and to restore her to 
her friends, you will lay me under 
the dee — obligation,” said the 
ae Onrate, with unusual en- 

“T don’t pate telling you that 
4 a slander disables me, and goes 
to my heart.” When he had once be~ 
gun to speak on the subject, he could 
not help expressing himself fally > 
and Jack, who had grown out of 
acquaintance with the nobler senti- 
ments, woke up with aslight ster: 
through all his moral being to recog- 
nise the thrill of subdaed passion 
and scorn and grief which was in 
his brother’s voice. Innocent Miss 
Dora, who, knew no evil, had scarce- 
ly adoubt in Aer mind that Frank 
was. guilty; but Jack, who scarcely 
knew what goodness was, acquitted 
his brother instantaneously, and re- 
quired no other proof. ‘erhaps if 
he had been capable of any impres- 
sion beyond an intellectual one, 
this little incident might, in Miss 
Dora’s own 
him good.” 

“So you have nothing to do with 
it?” he said, with asmile. “ Wode- 







language, have “done. 
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house! but then the fellow hasn’t 
a penny. I see some one skulking 
along under the walls that looks like 
him. Hist! Smith—Tom—what 
do they call you? We want you 
here,” said Jack, upon whom the 
moon was shining full.. Where he 
stood in his evening coat and spot- 


less breadth of linen, the heir: 


of the Wehtworths was ready to 
meet the eye of all the world. His 
shabby subordinate stopped short, 
with a kind of sullen admiration, to 
look at him. Wodehouse knew the 
nature of Jack Wentworth’s pur- 
suits a great deal better than his 
brother, and that some of them 
would not bear much investigation ; 
bat when he saw him stand trium- 
phant in gorgeous apparel, fearing 
no man, the poor rascal, whom every- 
body kicked at, rose superior to his 
own misfortunes. He had not made 
much of it in his own person, but 
that life was not altogether a failure 
which had produced Jack Went- 
worth. He obeyed his superior’s 
call with instinctive fidelity, proud, 
in spite of himself, to be living the 
same life and sharing the same 
perils. When he emerged into the 
moonlight, his shaggy countenance 
looked excited and haggard. Not- 
withstanding all his experiences, he 
was not of a constitution which 
could deny nature. He had inflict- 
ed every kind of torture upon his 
father while living, and had no re- 
morse to speak of now that he was 
dead; but, notwithstanding, the fact 
of the death affected him. His eyes 
looked wilder than usual, and his 
face older and more worn, and he 
looked round him with a kind of 
clandestine skulking instinct as he 
came out of the shadow into the 
light. 

This was the terrible conjunction 
which Miss Dora saw from her 
window. ‘The anxious woman did 
not wait long enough to be aware 
that the Curate left the other two 
to such consultations as were in- 
evitable between them, and went 
away very hastily to his own house, 
and to the work which still awaited 
him—‘“ When the wicked man 
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turneth away from the evil of his 
ways, and doeth that which is law- 
ful and right.” Mr. Wentworth, 
when he came back to it, sat for 
about an hour over his text before 
he wrote a single syllable. His 
heart had been wrung that day by 
the sharpest pangs which can be 
inflicted upon a proud and generous 
spirit. He was disposed to be bitter 
against all the world—against the 
dull eyes that would not see, the 
dull ears that could shut themselves 
against all suggestions either ,of gra- 
titude or justice, It appeared to 
him, on the whole, that the wicked 
man was every way the best off in 
this world, besides being wooed and 
besought to accept the blessings of 
the other. And the Ourate was 
conscious of an irrepressible in- 
clination to exterminate the hu- 
man vermin, who made the earth 
such an imbroglio of distress and 
misery ; and was sore and wounded 
in his heart to feel how his own 
toils and honest purposes availed 
him nothing, and how all the in- 
terest and sympathy of bystanders 
went to the pretender. These sen- 
timents naturally complicated his 
thoughts, and made composition 
difficult ; not to say that they added 
a thrill of human feeling warmer 
than usual to the short and suc- 
cinct sermon. It was not an emo- 
tional sermon, in the ordinary 
sense of the word; but it was so 
for Mr. Wentworth, who carried to 
an extreme point the Anglican dis- 
like for pulpit exaggeration in all 
forms. The Perpetual Curate was 
not a natural orator. He had very 
little of the eloquence which gave 
Mr. Vincent so much success in the 
Dissenting connection during his 
short stay in Carlingford, which was 
a kind of popularity not much to 
the taste of the Churchman. But 
Mr. Wentworth had a certain faculty 
of concentrating his thoughts into 
the tersest expression, and of utter- 
ing in a very few words, as if they 
did not mean anything particular, 
ideas which were always individual, 
and often of distinct originality— 
a kind of utterance which is very 
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dear to the English mind. As was 
natural, there were but a limited 
amount of people able to find him 
out; bat those who did so were 
rather fond of talking about the 
“restrained power” of the Curate of 
St. Roque’s, 

Next morning was a_ glorious 
summer Sunday—one of those days 
of peace on which this tired old 
earth takes back her look of inno- 
cence, and deludes herself with 
thoughts of Eden. To be sure, there 
were tumults enough going on over 
her surface—vulgar merry-makings 
and noises, French drums beating, 
all kinds of discordant sounds going 
on here and there, by land and sea, 
under that tranquil impartial sun, 
But the air was very still in Carling- 
ford, where you could hear the bees 
in the lime-blossoms as you went 
to church in the sunshine, All 
that world of soft air in which the 
embowered. houses of Grange Lane 
lay beatified, was breathing sweet 
of the limes; but notwithstanding 
the radiance of the day, people were 
talking of other subjects as they 
came down under the shadow of 
the garden-walls to St. Roque’s. 
There was a great stream of people 
—greater than usual; for Oarling- 
ford was naturally anxious to see 
how Mr. Wentworth would conduct 
himself in such an emergency. On 
one side of the way Mr. Wodehouse’s 
hospitable house, shut up closely, 
and turning all its shuttered win- 
dows to the light, which shone 
serenely indifferent upon the blank 
frames, stood silent, dumbly contri- 
buting its great moral to the human 
holiday; and on the other, Elswor- 
thy’s closed shop, with the blinds 
drawn over the cheerful windows 
above, where little Rosa once amused 
herself watching the passengers, in- 
terposed a still more dreadful dis- 
cordance. The Carlingford people 
talked of both occurrences with 
composure as they went to St. 
Roque’s, They were sorry, and 
shocked, and very curious; but that 
wonderful moral atmosphere of hu- 
man indifference and self-regard 
which surrounds every individual 
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soul, kept their feelings quite with- 
in bounds. Most people wondered 
much what Mr. Wentworth would 
say; whether he would really ven- 
ture to face the Oarlingford world ; 
whether he would take refuge in a 
funeral sermon for Mr. Wodehouse; 
or how it was possible for him to 
conduct himself under such circum- 
stances. When the greater part of 
the congregation .was seated, Miss 
Leonora Wentworth, all by herself, 
in her iron-grey silk, which rustled 
like a breeze along the narrow pas- 
sage, although she wore no crino- 
line, went up to a seat immediately, 
in front, close to Mr. Wentworth’s 
choristers,. who just then came troop- 
ing in in their white surplices, look- 
ing like angels of unequal height, 
and equivocal reputation. Miss 
Leonora placed herself in the front 
row of a little group of benches ar- 
ranged at the side, just where the 
Curate’s wife would have been placed 
had he such an append- 
age. She looked down blandly 
upon the many lines of faces turned 
towards her, accepting their in- 
spection with perfect composure, 
Though her principles were Evan- 
gelical, Miss Leonora was still a 
Wentworth, and a woman. She 
had not shown any sympathy for 
her nephew on the previous night; 
but she had made up her mind to 
stand by him, without saying any- 
thing about her determination. This 
incident made a great impression 
on the mind of Carlingford. Most 
likely it interfered with the private 
devotions, from which a few heads 
popped up abruptly as she passed ; 
but she was very devout and ex- 


emplary in her own person, and set , 


a good example, as became the cler- 
gyman’s aunt, 

Excitement rose very high in St, 
Roque’s when Mr. Wentworth came 
into the reading-desk, and Elswor- 
thy, black as.a cloud, became visible 
underneath, The clerk had not 
ventured to absent himself, nor to 
send a substitute in his place. Never, 
in the days when he was most de- 
voted to Mr. Wentworth, had Els- 
worthy been more determined to 


, 
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accompany him through every parti- 
cular of the service, They had stood 
together in the little vestry, going 
through all the usual preliminaries, 
the Curate trying hard to talk as 
if nothing had happened, the clerk 
going throngh all his duties in total 
silence. Perhaps there never was a 
church service in Carlingford which 
was followed with such intense in- 
terest by all the eyes and ears of 
the congregation. When the ser- 
mon came, it took Mr. Wentworth’s 
admirers by surprise, though they 
could not at the moment make out 
what it was that puzzled them. 
Somehow the perverse manner in 
which for once the Ourate treated 
that wicked man who is ‘generally 
made so much of in sermons, made 
his hearers slightly ashamed of 
themselves. As for Miss Leonora, 
though she could not approve of his 
sentiments, the thought occurred to 
her that Frank was not nearly so 
like his mother’s family as she had 
supposed him to be. When the 
service was over, she kept her place, 
steadily watching all the worship- 
pers out, who thronged out a great 
deal more hastily than usual to com- 
pare notes, and ask each other what 
they thought. “I can’t fancy 
he looks guilty,” an eager voice 
here and there kept saying over 
and over. But on the whole, after 
they had got over the momentary 
impression made by his presence 
and aspect, the opinion of Carling- 
ford remained unchanged; which 
was—that, notwithstanding all the 
evidence of his previous life, it 
was quite believable that Mr. 
Wentworth was a seducer and a 
villain, and ought to be brought to 
condign punishment; but that in 
the mean time it was very interest- 
ing to watch the progress of this 
startling little drama, and that he 
himself, instead of merely being the 
Curate of St. Roque’s, had become a 
most captivating enigma, and had 
made church-going itself half as good 
as a play. 

As for Miss Leonora, she waited 
for her nephew, and, when he was 
ready, took his arm and walked with 
him up Grange Lane to her own 
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door, where they encountered Miss 
Wentworth and Miss Dora return- 
ing from church, and overwhelmed 
them with astonishment. But it 
was not about his own affairs that 
they talked. Miss Leonora did not 
say a word to her nephew about 
himself. She was talking of Gerald 
most.of the time, and inquiring into 
all the particulars of the Squire’s 
late “attack.” And she wonld very 
fain have found out what Jack’s mo- 
tive was in coming to Carlingford; 
but as for Rosa Elsworthy and her 
concerns, the strong-minded woman 
ignored them completely. Mr. Went- 
worth even went with her to lunch, 
on ber urgent invitation; and it was 
from his aunt’s house that he took 
his way to Wharfside, pansing at 
the green door to ask after the 
Miss Wodehouses, who were, John 
said with solemnity, as well as could 
be expected. They were alone, and 
they did not feel equal to seeing any- 
tilly ae Mr. Wentworth; and the 
Perpetual Curate, who would have 
given all he had in the world for 
permission to soothe Lucy in her 
sorrow, went away sadly from the 
hospitable door, which was now for 
the first time closed to him. He 
could not go to Wharfsidée, to “the 
district” through which they had 
so often gone together, about which 
they had talked, when all the little 
details discussed were sweet with 
the love which they did not name, 
without going deeper and deeper 
into that sweet shadow of Lucy 
which was upon his way wherever 
he went. He could not help miss- 
ing her voice when. the little choir, 
which was so feeble without her, 
sang the Magnificat, which, some- 
how, Mr. Wentworth always associ- 
dted with her image. He read the 
same sermon to the Wharfside people 
which he had preached in St. Roque’s, 
and saw, with a little surprise, that 
it drew tears from the eyes of his 
more open-hearted hearers, who did 
not think of the proprieties. He 
could see their hands stealing up 
to their faces, and a great deal o 
persistent winking on the part of 
the stronger members of the con- 
gregation. At the close of the 
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service Tom Bowman came up to 
the Curate with a downcast counte- 
nance. “Please, sir, if I’ve done 
ye injustice in my own mind, as 
went sore against the grain, and 
wouldn’t have happened but for the 
women, I axes your pardon,” said 
the honest bargeman, which was 
balm and consolation to Mr Went- 
worth. There was much talk in 
Prickett’s Lane on the subject as 
he went to see the sick woman in 
No. 10. “There ain’t no doubt as 
he sets our duty before us clear,” 
said one family mother; “he don’t 
leave the men no excuse for their 
goings-on. He ali but named the 
Bargeman’s Arms out plain, as it 
was the place all the mischief came 
from.” “If he'd have married Miss 
Lucy, like other folks, at Easter,” 
said one. of the brides whom Mr. 
Wentworth had blessed, “such wick- 
ed stories couldn’t never have been 
made up.” “A story may be made 
up, or it. mayn’t be made up,” said 
&@ more experienced matron; “ but 
it can’t be put out of the world un- 
beknowst no more nor a babby. I 
don’t believe in stories getting up 
that ain’t true. I don’t say as he 
don’t do his duty; but things was 
different in Mr. Bury’s time, as was 
the real Rector; and, as 1 was a- 
saying, a tale’s like a babby—it 
may come when it didn’t ought to 
come, or when it ain’t wanted, but 
you can’t do away with it, anyhow 
as you like to try.” Mr. Wentworth 
did not hear this dreary prediction 
ashe went back again into the up- 
per world. He was in much better 
spirits, on the whole. He had calm- 
ed his own mind and moved the 
hearts: of others, which is to 
every man a gratification, even 
though: nothing higher should be 
involved. And he had _ regained 
the moral countenance of Tom Bow- 
man, which most of all was a com- 
fort to him. More than ever he 
longed to go and tell Lucy as he 
passed by the green door. Tom 
Bowman’s repentant face recalled 
Mr. Weutworth’s mind to the fact 
that a great work was dving in 
Wharfside, which, after all, was more 
worth thinking of than any tantal- 
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ising vision of an impossible bene- 
fice. But this very thought, so 
consoling in itself, reminded him of 
all his yexations, of the public in- 
quiry into his conduct which was 
hanging over him, and of his want 
of power to offer to Lucy the sup- 
port and protection of which she 
might so soon stand in need; and 
having thus drawn upon his head 
once more his whole burden of 
troubles, Mr. Wentworth went in to 
eat his dinner with what appetite he 
could, 

The Perpetual Curate sat up late 
that night, as indeed was his cus- 
tom. He sat late, hearing, as every- 
body does who sits up alone in a 
hushed and sleeping household, a 
hundred fantastic creaks and sounds 
which did not mean anything, and 
of which he. took no notice. Once, 
indeed, when it was nearly mid- 
night, he fancied he heard the gar- 
den-gate close hurriedly, but ex- 
plained it to himself as people do 
when they prefer not to give jhem- 
selves trouble, About one o'clock 
in the morning, however, Mr. Went- 
worth could no longer be in any 
doubt that some stealthy step was 
passing his door and moving about 
the house. He was not alarmed, 
for Mrs. Hadwin had cccasional “ at- 
tacks,” like most people of her age; 
but he put down his pen and lis- 
tened. No other sound was to be 
heard except this stealthy step, no 
opening of doors, nor whisper of 
voices, nor commotion of any kind; 
and after a while Mr. Wentworth’s 
curiosity was fully awakened. When 
he heard it again, he opened _ his 
door suddenly, and threw a light 
upon the staircase and little corri- 
dor into which his room opened. 
The figure he saw there startled 
him more than if it had been a 
midnight robber. It was only 
Sarab, the housemaid, white and 
shivering with terror, who fell down 
upon her knees before him. “O 

. Wentworth, it ain’t my fault, 
cried Sarah. The poor girl was 
only ially dressed, and trembled 
pitifally. _ “They'll say it was my 
fault; and oh, sir, it’s my charac- 
ter Im a-thinking of,” said Sarah, 
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with a cob; and the Curate saw be- 
hind him the door of Wodehouse’s 
room standing open, and the moon- 
light streaming into the empty 
apartment. “I daren’t go down- 
stairs to see if he’s took anything,” 
cried poor Sarah, under her breath ; 
“there might be more of them about 
the place. But oh, Mr. Wentworth, 
if Missis finds out as I gave him 
the key, what will become of me?” 
Naturally, it was her own danger 
which had most effect upon Sarah. 
Her fall good-humoured face was 
all wet and stained with crying, her 
lips quivering, her eyes dilated. 
Perhaps a thrill of private disap- 
pointment mingled with her dread 
of losing her character. ‘“ He used 
to tell me all as he was a-going 
to do,” said Sarah; “but oh, sir, 
he’s been and gone away, and I 
daren’t go down-stairs to look at 
the plate, and I'll never more sleep 
in quiet if I was to live a century. 
It ain’t as I care for him, but it’s 
the key and my character as I’m 
a-thiaking of,” cried the poor girl, 
bursting into andible sobs that 
could be restrained no longer. Mr. 
Wentworth took a candle and went 
into Wodehouse’s empty room, 
leaving her to recover her compo- 
sure. Everything was cleared and 
acked up in that apartment. The 
ittle personal property he had, the 
shabby boots and worn habiliments, 
had disappeared totally; even the 
rubbish of wood-carving on his table 
was cleared away. Not a trace that 
he had been there a few hours ago 
remained in the place. The Ou- 
rate came out of the room with an 
anxious countenance, not knowing 
what to make of it. And by this 
time Sarah’s sobs had roused Mrs. 
Hadwin, who stood, severe and in- 
dignant, at her own door in her 
nightcap, to know what was the 
matter. Mr. Wentworth retired 
into his own apartments after a 
word of explanation, leaving the 
mistress and maid to fight it out. 
He himself was more disturbed and 
excited than he could have describ- 
ed. He could not tell what this 


new step meant, but felt instinc- 
tively that it denoted some new 
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development in the tangled web of 
his own fortunes. Some hidden dan- 
ger seemed to him to be gathering in 
the air over the house of mourning, 
of ,which he had constituted himself 
a kind of guardian. He could not 
sleep all night, but kept starting at 
every sound, thinking now that the 
skulking rascal, who was Lucy’s 
brother, was coming back, and now 


that his departure was only a dream, 


Mr. Wentworth’s restlessness was 
not soothed by hearing all the night 
through, in the silence of the house, - 
suppressed sobs and sounds of weep- 
ing proceeding from the attic over- 
head, whic! poor Sarah shared with 
her fellow-servant. Perhaps the 
civilities of “the gentleman” had 
dazzled Sarah, and been too much 
for her peace of mind; perhaps it 
was only her character, as the poor 
girl said. But as often as the Cu- 
rate started from his uneasy and 
broken snatches of sleep, he heard 
the murmur of erying and consol- 
ing up-stairs. Outside the night 
was spreading forth those sweetest 
unseen glories of the starlight and 
the moonlight, and the silence which 
Nature reserves for her own enjoy- 
ment, when the weary human crea- 
tures are out of the way and at rest ;— 
and Jack Wentworth slept the sleep 
of the righteous, uttering delicate 
little indications of the depth of his 
slumber, which it would have been 
profane to call by any vulgar name. 
He slept sweetly while his brother 
watched and longed for daylight, im- 
patient for the morrow which must 
bring forth something new. The 
moonlight streamed full into the 
empty room, and made mysterious 
combinations of the furniture, and 
chased the darkness into corners 
which each held their secret. This 
was how Mrs. Hadwin’s strange 
lodger, whom nobody could ever 
make out, disappeared as suddenly 
as he bad come, without any ex- 
planations; and only a very few 
people could ever come to under- 
stand what he had to do with the 
after-events which struck Grange 
Lane dumb, and turned into utter 
confusion all the ideas and conclusions 
of society in Carlingford. 
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A Ride through Sutherland, 


A RIDE THROUGH SUTHERLAND. 


Tue enterprise of exploring that 
portion of “the northern realms of 
ancient Caledon,’ commonly known 
as the county of Sutherland, is now 
by no means so novel or perilous as 
it has been within the memory of 
living men, and it may be thought 
that to write about it is only to 
travel over old ground. But it is 
scarcely possible that Sutherland 
can be yet exhausted. So late as 
the year 1848, one of the numerous 
literary clan of the St. Johns made 
a raid through it in a boat set on 
wheels, and accompanied by a 
naturalist and an interpreter, pre- 
cisely as an arctic navigator ap- 
proaches the north pole. In an 
otherwise excellent Tourist’s Guide 
to Seotland, published in 1859, I 
am gravely informed that “the ex- 
tensive county of Sutherland pre- 
sents the striking peculiarity of 
having the whole of its surface of 
eighteen: hundred square miles 
under sheep, with the exception of 
a narrow border of arable land alorg 
its coast.” This certainly looks as 
if that’ extensive county were still 
rather a terra incognita, for it would 
be much more accurate to say 
that it is under deer. There would 
be no harm in mentioning that a 
considerable portion of it is under 
water, and the valae of the fishings 
almost affords an excuse for asserting 
that it is also under salmon. There 
must be something to write about 
in Sutherland; and if not—well, 
one can always take something 
there. 

Unless the traveller happens to 
come, like the red-haired Scandi- 
navian conquerors, from Orkney 
and the farther isles (in which 
case he may be safely left to his 
own devices, as he is from much 
. too far north to be instructed by 
me), the easiest way of entering into 
Sutherlandshire and approaching 
Oape Wrath, is by the Heather 
Bell, which runs from Burghead, 
at the entrance of the Moray Firth, 


to a place a little beyond Dornoch ; 
and though this steamer is of very 
small size, that deficiency is amply 
redeemed by the enormous dimen- 
sions of the captain. Beautiful are 
these northern firths in a bright 
calm autumn day, with their clear 
air, flocks of sea-fowl, green sliores, 
bold precipices, and the rolling hills 
around, rising in the distance into 
the more lordly mountains of Ross 
and Sutherland. It would be well, 
however, had the steamer to Little 
Ferry a little more horse-power, so 
that it might ascend to the quay 
without the aid of the tide, and never 
be kept for two hours, as we were 
at the mouth of the Fleet, running 
round after its own tail like a frolic- 
some puppy, or circling like a duck 
in a horse-pond. This movement 
may be amusing to the Heather 
Bell, but it is wearying to the 
passengers, and gives them a very 
confused idea of the scenery. 

Golspie may be called a town ; for, 
according to the ideas of the coun- 
try, any place will pass for a village 
which has three houses within a 
mile of each other; and Dunrobin, 
the seat of the Sutherland family, 
with its castle and woods, attracts 
not a few tourists; so next day I 
dreve on to Lairg, a distance of 
about twenty miles, passing through 
a district of country which seemed 
mostly under moss, and by the 
manse of Rogart, which enjoys the 
distinetion of commanding a view 
of all the high mountains in Sather- 
land, and of being, in consequence, 
the windiest manse in all Scotland, 
—that is to say, the manse most 
ex to storms. 

irg is not so much a place as 
& post-office and an inn; but it is 
the centre of communications in 
Sutherland, and is the capital of a 
parish which has “ about twenty 
lakes” and five rivers. Consider- 
ing that one of these lakes, Loch 
Shin,.is twenty-four miles long, has 
@ mean breadth of a mile, and is in 
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some places as many fathoms deep 
as the place where Sir Patrick Spens 
and his Scottish lords. repose, it 
must be admitted that the ery 
has taken an undue share: of liquid, 
and, on this account, deserves at- 
tention. It has also something to 
do with Byron’s ‘Don Juan,’—not 
that the noble lord or his interest- 
ing hero ever sailed upon Loch Shin 
or drank of its dark water, but from 
Lairg Mansé came William Mackay, 
whose description of a sbipwreck 
which he had experienced gave 
Lord Byron some: striking incidents 
and imagery. Of the great Loch Sir 
Robert Gordoun gays that “ the 
salmond killed in it are the great- 
est and fayrest of all Scotland, and 
none may compare with them for 
qualitie ;’ but the anglers at Lairg, 
when I was there, unanimously held 
that the salmon were not so much 
the greatest and fairest in all Scot- 
Jand as the greatest and fiercest, 
especially in the upper part of the 
loch, where the salmo feroxz becomes 
prodigious and rampant under the 
shadow of the wild and almost un- 
accessible cliffs of Ben’ More As- 
synt. 
ever, had no reason to bless an Eng- 
lish noble lady, who was to be seen 
daily angling in the river Shin, as 
if these fish were the proper game 
to be ensnared by her. 

On Ord Hill, close to Lairg, the 
post-office, there is a long series of 
walls, cairns, and circular buildings, 
grown over with grass, and I leave 
it to some successor to decide 
whether these were built by the 
Fingalians, were a Pictish fort, or 
commemorate a bloody fight be- 
tween the Sutherlands and Mac- 
kays, all of which are local theories. 
Some other strange antiquities are 
also to be found in.one, if not both, of 
the churches which adorn this place. 
The practice of the precenter read- 
ing, in a most sing-song manner, 
every line of the psalm before it 
is sung, and starting off on the last 
word into the tune, is even now 
not altogether peculiar to Suther- 
Jand, though it is apt to a stranger 
to suggest a doubt as to which is 
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the music and which the recitation. 
So strong is the feeling in regard 
to this in some parts of the High- 
lands, that there have been known 


cases of what has been called | 


“splitting upon a line,” or actually 
seceding and setting up a new 
church, because the congregation 
was divided as to the practice. If 
two Scotch families were placed up- 
on a desert island, the chances are 
that they would each found a sect. 
But a still stranger and older prac- 
tice exists at Lairg, that of publicly 
reproving, in open congregation, 
unfortunate parties who have loved 
not wisely but too well. This in- 
teresting spectacle may be seen oc- 
casionally ; and tbe trying ordeal is 
usually best endured by the woman, 
perhaps from the circumstance that 
she may have the aid of a hood in 
concealing her face. It must not 
be sapposed, from the fact of the 
existence of this practice, that 
Sutherland is a speciaily immoral 
county. Judged by. statistics, 
which, however, afford a very de- 
ceptive test, it is one of the most 
moral districts of Scotland. 

One advantage of travelling on 
horseback in Satherlandshire is, that 
in consequence you are not charged 
for a bed at most of the inns, it 
being supposed that you sleep on 
the horse’s nose, or are such a good 
customer that the charge for an 
apartment is unnecessary. This 
alone dictates equestrianism as the 
proper method of travelling in that 
region, and almost the only choice 
is between it, pedestrianism, and 
the mail-gigs, which latter do not 
pass through some of the very 
finest scenery. Hence, amid a cloud 
of midges insufferable, I° started 
from Lairg: one evening to go 
through, or rather round, the 
country on an Irish horse of much 
worse character than he deserved. 

It is a solemn ride, in dim moon- 
light, of about fifteen miles, to the 
little inn at Orask, over a melan- 
choly moor. Not a soul was to be 
met with, and long lines of slum- 
bering mountains were dimly seen 
in the distance; but as we moved 
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on, Paddy shying every now and 
then, the white stones on the dark 
plains seemed to glide along by our 
side. The snow-pests came upon 
us like thin ghosts, and the black 
moss pools looked ghastly in the 
fading moonlight. .If any kind of 
country should be haunted by the 
spirits of the dead, this is one; and 
it is no wonder that the imaginative 
Highlanders do not care much to be 
out after dark. If the ghosts of 
slaughtered men ride upon the 
storm, and gather in the corries of 
the mountains, what hosts of spec- 
tral clansmen must sweep over 
Satherland at midnight, and stand 
frowning on the hills where they 
were slain! Northern rovers, with 
long golden locks still briny from 
the sea-foam; mighty earls of 
Sutherland and Oaithness; dark 
Celtic Mackays, short of limb, but 
passionate of heart; proud chiefs ; 
faithful followers ; those who died 
uttering the shout of victory or the 
yell of wrathful despair ; the sinner 
and the sinned against; the lament- 
ed and the cursed,—do they still 
shake savagely their gory blades, 
as in autumnal midnight storms 
they float in long fierce array round 
the jagged front of Ben Hee? or in 
some serener air, free from the 
passions of earthly strife, do they 
rest calmly upon their great brown 
swords, and watch the standard, 
not of the Gael or the Pict, the 
Saxon or the Scandinavian, but of 
their British children, floating over 
a half-subdued world, waving on 
the orient gates of Dawn, pillowing 
the broad san as it sinks to rest on 
the western wave from Oregon, or 
stiffened by the icy gale over the 
forms of*the dead who have pene- 
trated into the farthest north ? 
Sunday at Altnabarrow has its 
quiet pleasures, of which a venison 
pie is very likely to form part; but 
wherefore should that admirable 
portion of a modern dinner ever be 
called a venison-pasty? A venison- 
pasty and a flagon of sack are sacred 
things, which can never be known 
in the flesh. Let us, if we will, 
follow the example of the Highland 
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schoolmaster, who declared that he 
had “ partaken of a copious repast,” 
and who called potatoes “a pleasing 
beverage.” That is allowable; but 
the last venison-pasty which ap- 
peared on earth was consumed 
handreds of years ago, when we 
all were children. Every one 
knows who ate it. He was not a 
traveller on an Irish horse, nor @ 
commercial gentleman out of a 
mail-gig, nor an English noble, 
hungry from slaying stags on Ben 
Olebrig. No! e was a fierce- 
eyed, solitary man, with a coat- 
of-mail under his doublet, and 
splashed over with mud. Far had 
he ridden and ill had he fared. 
Over mountains he had sped with 
terrible tidings of war and blood- 
shed. The damp earth had been 
his couch, the stream his wine, 
and old crumbs’ his bread, Ene- 
mies had crossed his path, and the 
convent dog smelt angrily at his 
sword, for within the scabbard 
there was blood. Bat now he 
basks in a brief sunshine of repose 
and plenty. Then it was that the 
paunchy monk staggered in with 
the last venison-pasty known on 
earth, and the tired rider plunged 
his knife into it, after raising the 
huge flagon to his lips and taking a 
long deep draught. 

* The bare gigantic mass of Ben 
Clebrig, which rises up beside 
Altnaharrow to the height of 8200 
feet, is famous as one of the best 
“deer forests” in Sutherland; and 
the story has before been told of 
the outlaw, Chisholm, who dwelt 
upon it in a cave, and sapported 
himself by levying contributions 
on the surrounding country. The 
humour of “ta valiant Fairshon” 
is sometimes supposed to be based 
on extreme exaggeration of High- 
land valour and boasting; but 
there is, or at least was, a dread- 
ful Highland irony, which gives a 
comical aspect to moments even of 
the greatest peril. This peculiarit, 
is finely illustrated in the remar 
of the two men of the Clan Gunn, 
when, at last, after long and fruit- 
less pursuit, they, with deadly in- 
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tent in their hearts, cut off the 
retreat of the famous depredator 
on the verge of a lofty precipice. 
Saxons in  snch_ circumstances 
would have proceeded in a busi- 
ness, police-like manner to sum- 
mon him to surrender, to secure 
him, and —— even to pitch him 
into the lake below; but the men 
of Sutherland could not resist the 
opportunity of rolling the sweet 
morsel under their tongues; and 
80, affecting to be ignorant of the 
outlaw’s person, jeeringly said to 
him, as a Highlander tells the 
story, “May pe ye have na seen ta 
Chisholm ta day?” “Na! na!” 
said that worthy; and meeting 
them in their own spirit, he asked 
what they would give if he laid 
Chisholm’s two hands within theirs 
—carrying on the joke until he got 
an opportunity of pitching them 
both into Loch Furan. A critical 
historian might argue that, as Chis- 
holm was the only survivor of this 
colloquy, his account of it is not to 
be implicitly relied on, and that, 
transmitted from mouth to mouth, 
it may have changed since first re- 
ported. A fico for such cavils! Are 
we to inquire into the truth of that 
other story about Donald and the 
wolf's tail? The old chronicler said 
of this part of the country—* Heir 
never lack wolves more than is ex- 
pedient ;” but what a godsend a 
few of them would be now to 
modern’ sportsmen! King Dorna- 
dilla, whose mystic tower is within 
twenty miles of us here on Cle- 
brig, “ ordonit,” according to Boece, 
“the slayer of ane wolf to have ane 
ox to his reward. Our eldares per- 
secuit this beist with gret care, for 
the gret murder of beistes done by 
the samen.” Ah, well! they are 
all gone—wolves and lynxes, chiefs 
and freebooters—into the land of 
the great departed! Perhaps you 
may be fortunate enough to break 
your neck coming too rapidly down 
the mountain, but there is no Chis- 
holm to chuck you over a precipice. 
The last worthy who distinguished 
himself on Clebrig did so in a 
milder manner. He is an elderly 
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Highlandman, shrewdly suspected 
of keeping concealed in a secret 
cave an old gun, with which he 
destroys deer, and is of a whiskey- 
drinking power which belongs 
rather to a past than to a pre- 
sent generation. Desirous of test- 
ing this power, an English noble- 
man supplied the liquor, and cun- 
ningly set his attendants to drink 
with Fiaskie, Several relays of 
gillies were disposed of in the 
siege which occurred, and it was 
not until, as calculated, he had for 
his share disposed of seven bottles 
of double whiskey that the ancient 
warrior began to give signs of sink- 
ing to repose. He was left, with a 
sweet smile upon his countenance, 
his feet sticking up among the 
heather and his head lying in a 
bog-hole—there being an impres- 
sion among the gillies that that 
position would be most conducive 
to his recovery. “ He is certainly 
disposed of at last,” remarked the 
sportsman to his head keeper; but 
the reply was—‘ Well, my lord, 
Flaskie is a very strange man, and 
it is impossible to say what he may 
do next.” And so indeed it turned 
out; for they went up to the top 
of Ben Olebrig, where the first 
thing they saw was Flaskie him- 
self, offering his snuff-horn, he 
having got up before them by 
some path through the bogs known 
to himself alone. 

Before leaving Altnaharrow I had 
vainly put some questions as to the 
probabilities of the weather, the 
most definite answer received being 
from an old shepherd in a red cap, 
who ventured to say, “I hope she 
may keep up.” There was also a 
tendency, though in a less degree, 
to report on distances in the spirit 
of the Irishman who replied, “ And 
is it the distance you mane? sure 
and isn’t it just as far as yer hon- 
our’s worship’s glory plases to make 
it.” This is not a matter of unim- 
portance to the pedestrian who may 
take the road I went over, through 
Strathmore to Eriboll. An English- 
man who had walked on it for a 
whole day without meeting a fel- 
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low-traveller, remarked to a man 
whom he found at last breaking 
stones by the wayside, “This seems 
a very unfrequented country, my 
friend.” “Ob, it’s na sae unfre- 
quented,” replied the undaunted 
Highlander. “Tere was a pit ped- 
lar pody came by ta day pefore yes- 
terday, and tere’s yerself ta-day.” 
The route is solitary, picturesque, 
and sublime in the highest degree, 
running through the Westmoin di- 
vision of Sutherland. At first, 
indeed, the moorland near Altna- 
harrow presented a most drear 
appearance; for ere we had half 
admired the wonderful appearance 
of Ben Loyal, rising up in the east 
like a black threatening monster, 
wild showers swept down from Ben 
Hee, shutting all the vast mountains 
round out of view. Snallen enough 
we and everything else appeared 
on as far as Loch Maddie, where 
one solitary cottage forcibly recalled 
the graphic description of the spot 
where Claverhouse is said to have 
shot John Brown—“it being a very 
desert place, where never victual 
grew, and far from neighbostrs.” 
On entering into Strathmore, how- 
ever, at the north base of the mas- 
sive Ben Hope, the rain ceased, the 
clouds rolled up ito fantastic lines 
and wreaths of mist lit by the sun- 
shine. No mail-gig goes through this 
wonderful valley, and it contains 
only one human dwelling, but the 
visitor to Sutherland will do well to 
inclade it in his tour. Its grandest 
feature is the high rock-wall of strati- 
fied quartz which forms its eastern 
side, and along the top of which 
there rolled, as I passed, grey mist, 
that gave only occasional but varied 
glimpses of the higher slopes and 
ridges of Ben Hope. I have seen 
many ruins in more than one con- 
tinent, but the tower of Dornadilla, 
in the centre of this valley, struck 
me as the oldest-looking structure I 
ever saw—as the most unmistak- 
- able thing of eld. The massiveness 
of the stones, the greyness of the 
lichen, the extraordinary position 
of the concentric walls, and even 
the strange shape of the structure, 
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are insufficient to account for the 
general effect, and for the irresist- 
ible desire which arises in the mind 
of the spectator to learn something 
about this King Dornadilla, who 
in ancient times “tuke gret delite 
in hunting,” avd is supposed to 
have built this tower as a summer 
residence, where he might quietly 
enjoy that. pastime. It is as diffi- 
cult, however, to learn about him 
as it is to discover where the twenty 
families have gone who formerly 
occupied this valley, and some of 
whose cottages may still be seen all 
smokeless and roofless. Much has 
been written, and much more has 
been said in regard to the Suther- 
land clearings, which is rendered 
useless by the mere fact that they 
were inevitable. Few are now dis- 
posed to doubt that it is much bet- 
ter for the universe and for Suth- 
erland, that Sutherland should be 
peopled by its present sheep-far- 
mers, southern ' shepherds, game- 
keepers, and transient sportsmen, 
rather than by its former poverty- 
stricken cottars; buat there has 
always seemed to me something 
doubtfal as well as cruel in the 
attempts made to show that the 
Sutherland clearings were for the 
benefit of the cottars themselves. 
What is that which is for my 
benefit, except to live the life most 
consonant to my nature? I may 
make mistakes on that subject, 
but, on the whole, I am a much 
better judge of it than any one else 
can well be. The Sutherland cot- 
tars may have been lazy and may 
have been dirty, as indeed there is 
little doubt they were. Sir Robert 
Gordoun said of them, so early as the 
seventeenth century, ‘“ The people 
of thst countrey are so farr nataral- 
lie given to idleness that they can- 
not apply themselves to labour, 
which they esteem a disparagement 
and derogation.” It is easy to 
show by engravings that the habi- 
tations prepared at Helmsdale for 
the ejected crofters or coitars were 
substantial cottages on improved 
modern models, while those which 
they left were wretched hovels, 
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with a hole in the centre to emit 
the smoke, or at best a barrel, fixed 
in the turf at one end of the roof, 
to serve as a chimney. It is also 
not difficult to expatiate on the in- 
dustrious, phe his — free from all 
danger of starvation, which may 
now be led by those of the Suther- 
land people who remained in the 
country, and on the still greater ma- 
teriai prosperity which befell some 
of those who carried their griefs 
into Canadian forests, Industry 
and its reward—abundant security 
of food, are good things, but they 
are not all; and there was some- 
thing in their old condition which 
the Highlanders naturally consider- 
ed better still. Even if it was their 
misfortane and sin to take such a 
view, it was in their nature to do 
So, and the violent wrenching of 
that nature into other ways of life 
could never be regarded by them in 
the light of a blessing or a boon. 
But there are many besides Celts 
who will be disposed to allow that 
the possessions lost by the people 
of Sutherland at the time of the 
clearings were of a very valuable 
kind. A stone cottage, held at 2 
moderate rent, with glass windows 
and a good chimney, in a small vil- 
lage, has its advantages; but how 
many educated gentlemen are there 
who would not vastly prefer a 
bothie or a turf hut on a High- 
land hill-side, with square miles of 
heather, a plentiful supply of fuel 
in a peat-bog, two or three acres 
capable of growing oats or potatoes 
in a small way, and all held as their 
own property, or under such a feud- 
al tenure as to make it virtually so? 
Great is the glory of the industry in 
these days, when the world is either 
working itself to death—as in Eu- 
rope—or tearing itself to pieces in 
@ drunken plethora of material suc- 
cess—as in America: but let us 
reason together a little on that sub- 


ject, my ingenious ftiend. Indus- 


try is noble, “work is worship,” 
we are told; so you are called out 
of your bed at six o’clock every 
summer morning to chisel at stones 
in a Sutherland: quarry or wooden 
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shed till six at night, with two 
brief intervals of about an hour 
each. The morning sun glistens 
the dew upon the heather, the lap- 
wing sweeps after its mate, the deer 
browses in the dark-green corrie, 
while with you it is knock, knock, 
knock, till the monotony almost 
makes you sleep, your hardened 
hands begin to feel tender, and 


“your only knowledge of the mid- 


day sun is, that it makes you wipe 
the perspiration from your brow. 
When the shadows of night are be- 
ginning to fall, you drag your weary 
limbs and carry your benumbed 
brain some three or four miles to 
your stone cottage, where, after a 
copious repast on a red berring, oat- 
cakes, butter, and tea, and smoking 
a cutty-pipe fall of rank tobacco, 
you sink to rest, to rise day after 
day in order. to go through the 
same round of heavy if not dreary 
toil, on seventeen shillings a-week. 
Tastes differ, but I might say that I, 
for one, would décidedly prefer the 
turf-hovel and the peat-bog. Let 
the editors of periodicals from here 
to Pekin denounce me as lazy, 
useless, a cumberer of the ground ; 
let the economists prove that I 
must speedily perish from off the 
face of the earth: let you, my 
dear readers, who prefer the reward 
of industry, be held up in local 
newspapers, tracts, and sensational 
religious journals, as according to 
the very type and model of all that 
is noble, manly, justly happy;— 
give me the Sutherland hillside: 
and, if the choice were fairly before 
them, nine men out of ten would 
choose with me. The question I 
refer to is not whether the Duke 
of Sutherland was justified in his 
clearings, but whether those who 
were cleared out had reason to bless 
the change. They may have had 
no right to retain their old mode 
of life, and yet it may have been 
rather preferable to that on which 
they were forced to enter. The 
land may have been bare and the 
houses miserable, which they and 
their ancestors had occupied for 
centuries, but it was sacred to them 
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by the traditions and memories of 
the past. The families in their 
neighbourhood were bound to them 
by sanguineous ties. If they suf- 
fered occasionally from poverty, and 
even semi-starvation in unfortunate 
years, they had the felicity of avoid- 
ing the drudgery of incessant toil; 
they could dream at their leisure, 
follow the chase, and be gentlefolks 
in a small way. The heroes they 
contributed to the “Sutherland 
Regiment” laid their bones with 
honour on a foreign soil, or came 


. back to spend a green old age un- 


der the roofs of their fathers, and 
to charm the children with accounts 
of strange countries, and tales of 
siege and battle. Unfurtunately for 
them there seems to have _ been 
some failing in the strength of 
their race, and a feeling of de- 
spair had taken possession of 
their minds before the innovating 
presence of southern civilisation. 
The ease of their life degenerated 
into feeble indolence, and some 
change of circumstance was pro- 
bably necessary for the preserva- 
tion of their race. It will be found, 
however, that, among intelligent 
men capable of judging, those who 
had the best opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with the High- 
land peesantry, had the highest 
opinion of them, and the greatest 
sympathy for their distress, Though 
the virtue of exercising constant 
and enduring toil was absent—as 
might have been expected, from the 
circumstances of their environment 
and past history—yet were they dis- 
tinguished beyond the rest of our 
population by some excellent and 
endearing qualities. Their intelli- 
gence and good-breeding was such, 
that gentlemen could freely and 
familiarly have intercourse with 
;them. The purity of their disposi- 
tion was sustained by feelings of 
| chivalry, and by traditions tendering 
'to enhance the value of heroic 
| character. Their occasional out- 
breaks of ferocity were redeemed 
by a tenderness unknown to less 
| impulsive races; and even the poor- 
| est of them had too much pride to 
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expose their weakness or suffering. 
Dr. Norman Macleod says, “ The 
real Highland peasantry are by far 
the most intelligent in the »world. 
I say this advisedly, after having 
compared them with those of many 
countries.” Mr. Campbell, of the 
‘Highland Tales,’ makes a similar 
remark :—-“I have wandered among 
the peasantry of many countries, 
and this trip but confirmed my old 
impression. There are few peasants 
that I think so highly of—none 
that I love so well. Scotch High- 
landers have faults in plenty, but 
they have the bearing of nature’s 
own gentlemen.” Now, in_ these 
authorities, wide culture and varied 
experience may be fairly supposed 
to counterbalance the partiality 
arising from early associations; and 
in the only instance I have known 
of an Englishman who learned 
Gaelic and settled in the Highlands 
after attaining the age of manhood, 
his feeling of respect and affection 
for the peasantry was quite as 
strong. On me, almost a stranger 
to the Gael, the people of Suther- 
land left a highly favourable im- 
pression, in spite of their too ap- 


parent faults; while it is easy to 


believe that, when their circum- 
stances were more independent, 
they were superior to what they 
are now. I have carefully studied 
the history of the. Sutherland clear- 
ings, and think that, from a national 
point of view, Mr. Loch made good 
his point; but it is rather hard to 
deny the Sutherland crofters the con- 
solation of believing it is the gods 
who are cruel, not they themselves 
who are in fault, 

It used to be a complaint in 
Satherlandshire that ‘the day of 
black cattle, of strong men, and of 
sma’ stills” had passed away to- 
gether. What particular connec- 
tion the two last things thus men- 
tioned have with one another, 
may be left to the discussion of 
those physiologists who seem feel- 
ing their way to the conclusion that 
alcohol is a nerve-giving food, 
though it may supply nothing of 
what has hitherto technically been 
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called “nourishment,” and is un- 
favourably known as a destroyer of 
the nerves when taken to excess. 
Probably, however, it was the re- 
quirements of the Sutherland regi- 
ment, and the demand which it 
created for athletic persons, that 
kept up the supply of strong men 
rather than the black cattle and 
the small stills, though the two 
latter, jadiciously combined, may 
not have been without their favour- 
able effect. At the time of the 
clearings, the people of the country 
had evidently degenerated, or they 
would not have been so dependent 
on the proprietors for occasional 
supplies of food, and would have 
made a more effectual resistance 
than that which they offered when 
deprived of their holdings. Sir Ro- 
bert Gordoun, referring to Suther- 
land, speaks of “the shippes that 
dae traffique in that countrey, to 
transport from thence their cornes, 
salt, cole, salmond, beiff, hyds, 
wool, lyning, tallow, butter, cheese, 
plaids, and other commodities.” 
In his day, in order to have in- 
dulged in such exports, Sutherland 
must have been a very different 
country’ from what it is now, or 
what it was half a century ago, for 
the imports at the time he refers to 
were almost nothing. A virtuous, 
but more particularly a fighting 
aor 3 the country’s pride, must 
ave had much more energy than 
belonged to the later crofters in 
order to quarrel among themselves 
as they did, and at the same time 
to load ships with such various pro- 
ductions. If we are to look for 
energy nowadays in these wild 
. valleys, it is not among the few 
crofters that still linger, bat in cot- 
tages such as that of this hospitable 
shepherd of Strathmore, where we 
meet such names as Armstrong, 
Douglas, and Scott; where the 


sturdy gudewife still thinks long- 
ingly of her native Scottish border, 
and where the voices of the raddy, 
flaxen-haired children recall the 
sound of the waters which murmur 
over the pebbles of Ettrick and 
It is very difficult to get 
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children educated among*'these lone 
mountains; but some of the shep- 
herds from the south are so much 
in earnest on this subject, that seve- 
ral of them sometimes club together 
to engage the services of a private 
tutor, who passes a couple of months 
in each of their houses. One among 
them, I was told, had cured himself 
of a serious illness without the aid 
of a physician. Mauch responsibility 
rests upon them; they are men of 
sterling character, and are rather 
offended by the offer of payment 
for the simple hospitalities which 
they are willing to extend to pass- 
ing travellers in the less frequented 
districts. In this latter respect all 
honour also to the Gael, whose will, 
as regards the duties of a host, is 
even more fervent than that of the 
southern interloper, though his means 
are not always sufficient. 

Sutherland is rather an out-of- 
the-way country, but, after all, it is 
not a bad one to live in, especially 
for a time. The varieties among 
its population are quite as mark- 
edly distinct as are its physical 
characteristics. The wealthy sports- 
men who go there for a few weeks 
in autumn to follow the deer on 
the gigantic mountains, to trace the 
peat-coloured streams alive with 
grilse and trout, and to float on the 
great, dark, deep lochs, have but 


little to do with any of the popula- - 





tion except with the game-keepers * 


and gillies that serve their behest. 
In so far they resemble many of 
the heights over which they roam, 
for these mountains rise abruptly 
and savagely out of the country- 
side, as if they had nothing in com- 
mon with it, and looked down 
haughtily upon it. Where the 
grander features of the country are 
softened into stretches of sheep- 
pasture, and a substantial house is 
sheltered by trees, which are 80 
welcome in this district “indigent 
of wood,” we look naturally to see 
the substantial comfortable sheep- 
farmer leaning op his gate, or 
mounting his rough cob. Above 
t'.e lonely valleys on the green 
slopes there is heard the faint bark- 
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ing of the shepherd’s dog; while 
near the solitary cottage below, the 
shepherd’s wife or daughter is driv- 
ing in the kye. By the gloomy 
mountain tarn, once reddened with 
the blood of warriors, or on the 
long sweep of boggy hillside, a few 
green patches of oats or potatoes 
show qvlere the cottars still linger. 
And in the calm inlets of the sea 
there ride, securely for the moment, 
the boats of the hardy fishermen 
from Oaithness and the Western 
Isles, who have yet to beat round 
the huge, white, jagged, precipitous 
cliffs, as of Whiten Head and Cape 
‘Wrath, from which are seen the 
distant Orkneys, and against which 
the wild Northern Ocean roars and 
dashes in still whiter and ever- 
vexed foam. 

The steep road which leads up 
from the fresh water of Loch Hope 
to the salt water of Loch Eriboll 
commands a view of Ben Hope, 
which has not without reason been 
called “the finest of its kind in the 
kingdom ,” for that huge moun- 
fain is from thence seen rising 
abruptly from within a very few 
feet of the sea-level to upwards of 
three thousand feet, and though not 
without green stretches, plainly re- 
veais the tremendous mass of stone 
of which it is composed. Abont 
the head of Loch Eriboll, on the 
other side of the pass which leads 
down to it, we have Ben Spennue, 
and a confused congeries of bare, 
white, wild mountains, amid whose 
desolation an Eastern prophet might 
find a congenial abode. Even so 
ascetic a personage would also not 
be much disposed to quarrel with 
the luxury of the entertainment 
set before him at the Ferry Inn, or 
to complain’ that the dance which 
was kept up under our windows to 
a late hour, accompanied by the 
musical cry of “ Hoosb,” was at all 
calculated to mislead by any sen- 
suous charm, or to recall the recol- 
lection of houses of entertainment. 


“ Where Paphian girls are known to sing and 
smile, 


It being very rongh in crossing 
the ferry next morning, the ‘boat- 


men congratulated themselves, pro- 
bably not without good cause, on 
having what they termed “a sober- 
ing breeze;” but the festivities of 
the previous night seemed to have 
done them no harm and not to 
have injured their appetitefor sea- 
weed, This resting-place, however, 
is by no means the worst of those 
to be met with in the country. 
Though Sutherland is justly famed 
for the combined excellence and 
cheapness of its inns, yet there are 
small hostelries in which, if the 
pedestrian chooses to stop, as some 
of them are conveniently situated 
for him, he must content himself 
with salt herrings, oatcakes, and 
whisky—a species of fare which, 
with those unaccustomed to it, is 
apt to sink speedily into the whisky 
alone; for that pleasing beverage 
must be drunk in order to force over 
the oatcakes, while the salt fish in- 
cite to deep and ever deeper pota- 
tions. At one of these publics we 
found an unfortanate English artist, 
who, from the effect of the pnusaal 
diet, and of a special invention of 
the enemy called “double whisky,” 
was in imminent danger of passin 
there the remainder of his natu 
days, and who showed us, with evi- 
dent pride, his last sketch, which 
represented simply a haystack and a 
bottle, . 

The steep hill which must be 
crossed in going from Loch Eriboll 
to Durness commands a fine view 
of Whiten Head, where huge waves 
break on perpendicalar cliffs of 
enormous height. At Rispen there 
were many wind-bound fishing- boats 
from Wick and the Western Isles; 
and many hundreds of dark Lewis 
men, ignorant of English, and fair- 
coloured Caithnessians, were loiter- 
ing aimlessly about. Not only had 
they nothing to do—many of them 
had nothing to put into their stom- 
achs, for they had eaten up all the 
oatmeal that the few houses within 
a circuit of ten miles could supply. 
In such circumstances it might bave 
been expected that these small sea- 
kings would have been somewhat 
riotous and disposed mischief of 
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some sort or another. Few other 
seafaring men could have been col- 
lected in such numbers in such a 
way without quarrelling among 
themselves, and being a terror to 
the inhabitants of the thinly-scat- 
tered houses. Perhaps the non- 
success of their fishing may have 
had some effect in keeping them 
quiet; but whatever may have been 
the cause, I never saw persons more 
sober, orderly, or better behaved. 
In the houses in which they took 
refuge from the rain, they were 
extremely civil, and quite under the 
control of the usual inmates, thongh 
they might easily have held the 
whole cottages of the coast. So far 
was their respect for the property 
of others carried, that, though it 
was not Sunday, I noticed one 
young man who had lifted a stone 
from a dyke in order to put against 
a companion, rebuked for this by 
one of the elder fishermen, and so 
sensible to the rebuke that he im- 
mediately restored the stone to its 
place, and quietly put on his coat. 
A hard life of it these fishermen 
must have, and one which ought 
to please the lovers of industry! 
Peril must become very familiar 
to them in their open and half-open 
boats, frequently without lights, on 
the stormy Northern Sea, One 
terrible night at Kinloch-Bervie I 
could scarcely sleep for the howling 
of the wind and the roaring of the 
waves; but while I was lying com- 
fortable in bed, many of the poor 
boatmen were being dashed as on 
the rocks of doom on that iron- 
bound coast, while in the spray- 
swept Western Islands wives and 
children were trembling for those 
who would never again sail with 
hard-won earnings into the expectant 
haven. 

Here, at Farout Head, we see to 
advantage “the great green sea 
upon the North,” and may agree 
with Sir Robert Gordoun when he 
says, “I doe verilie think that there 
is no land directly north from the 
poynt of the nesse of Duriness 
called Arduriness; at least there is 
none found out’as yet.” We have 
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got about as far north now as we 
can on Scottish soil; and the waves 
breaking at that giddy depth be- 
neath stretch uninterruptedly to 
the fields of polar ice. In June 
there is scarcely any darkness here, 
and to-night the polar lights will 
illamine the whole northern hori- 
zon. The world is «at our pack; 
but this, be it remembered, is 
Sutherland, Southerland, Sudeland, 
—the southern land, is true that 
the name may have Rlonged ori- 
ginally to that portion of the pre- 
sent country where the Earls of 
Sutherland first established them- 
selves, and which was a southern’ 
country to the people of Dariness 
and Caithness; yet tradition seems 
to indicate that the whole of this 
northern coast of Scotland was a 
southern land in the eyes of the 
Scandinavian sed-rovers, and that 
the point on which we rest was to 
them the commencement of a sum- 
mer land of promise, when they 
first descried it dimly from the far 
Orkneys, or saw its white cliffs 
rising above their tossing barques. 
Without attaching undue im- 
portance to “auntient traditions, 
and whatsoever els bairds and sing- 
ers (delyting in decayed antiqui- 
tie) doe religiously father upon 
tymes out of mynd,” it would be 
impossible to describe the state of 
Sutherland in the reign of Oorbred 
I., nineteenth king of Scotland, in 
the year of the world 4025, and in the 
three-score and third year of Christ, 
There is also some difficulty in 
tracing certainly the Caithnessians 
and a portion of the Sutherland 
people to the Catti and Vispi, who 
spread in Scotland northwards from 
the Tay ;* and, being from Germany, 
were probably the Catti of Tacitus, 
who were such excellent. Malthu- 
sians, that when they killed men 
they declared they were only pay- 
ing back the price of their bir 
It is necessary to go on to the 
ninth century to find anything like 
historical facts, which even then 
emerge in such questionable shapes 
as the buck tooth of the native 
chieftain Malbride, which was s0 
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wonderfully and terribly formed, 
that it ‘caused the death of an in- 
vading Scandinavian called Sigurd, 
after that Jarl had cut off Mal- 
bride’s head and suspended it from 
his saddle-bow. In this Sigurd, 
however, we have probably the 
origin of the earldom of Suther- 
land, for in the next century it was 
represented by an Earl orsen 
Sigurdson. As we come down- 
wards, the ‘history of Sutherland- 
shire centres upon the rivalry be- 
tween the Earls of Sutherland and 
Caithness, and upon the relation- 
ship to these potentates of the more 
Celtic Mackays, who at one time 
were lords of all Durness, which 
at that time included Assynt and 
Strathnaver. 

On examining the chronicles of 
Sutherland down even to what 
may be called a modern period, a 
feeling of amazement can scarcely 
fail to gain possession of the mind 
at the amount of feuds, and bloody 
feuds, which they record. The 
wonder grows and grows how so 
small a district of country could 
accommodate so many fights, and 
how such small clans could give so 
many of their members up to grim 
death. It becomes a serious sub- 
ject of speculation to consider how 
the human race continued to con- 
tinue itself in these parts. We age 
told indeed, and as a matter of 
great congratulation, that previous 
to some of the most exterminating 
encounters, the warriors on both 
sides had fortunately taken care to 
get their wives with child; but 
the problem still remains unsolved 
how the warriors were allowed ever 
to reach that point of capacity, and 
how the children were permitted to 
develop into warriors in their turn. 
It is not merely that the Earl of 
Sutherland was eternally at war 
with the Earl of Caithness, and Y 
Mackay was always opposing one 
of the Earls, and all parties were 
agreed to oppress and exterminate 
the unfortunate Clan Gunn';—there 


are wars within wars; the house of- 


Sutherland is divided against itself ; 
the Mackays have two chiefs who 
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are enemies to death; and over 
and above all this, there constantly 
arise private difficulties of the most 
sudden and violent kind. 

Down south, the Earls of Suther- 
land, or members of their family, 
appear at Otterburn, Bannockburn, 
Halidon Hill, ‘and other famous 

hts. At one time, in the course 
of their long conflict with the Earls 
of Caithness, they narrowly escaped 
being extinguished; for, in 1567, 
the more northern lord contrived, 
by purchase from the Earl of Athole, 
to get the wardship of Earl Alex- 
ander of Sutherland, who was only 
fifteen years old; and, carrying this 
youth off to Caithness, married him 
incontinently to his (the Caithnes- 
sian’s) daughter Lady Barbara Sinck- 
ler, who was not only of the 
mature age of thirty-two, but had 
also rather intimate relationships 
with Y Mackay of Far. From the 
dangers thus arising Earl Alexander 
was preserved by wonderful means ; 
and the whole course of events in 
that part of Scotland was greatly 
complicated by left-hand connee-. 
tions, which do not seem to have 
been regarded as disreputable, and 
which gave special trouble from the 
ambitious children to which they 
gave rise. Thus, in 1519, an 
“Alexander Sutherland the Bas- 
tard” got his head placed on the 
end of as on the highest point 
of Dunrobin Tower, all owing to 
the fact that some witches had told 
him his head should be the highest 
in Sutherland, “which he did fool- 
ishly interpret that some day he 
should be earl.” The position of 
these left-handed scions of the more 
powerful houses was at all times a 
difficult one, but it was nothing to 
that of the bishops of Caithness, 
whe, notwithstanding their sacerdo- 
tal authority, and perhaps in conse- 

uence of it, seem to have incurred 

e wrath of all parties. One of 
them, at an early p was put 
into a pot and boiled; and another, 
Bishop John, of the twelfth century, 
being “apprehended” by a certain 
Harold Chisholme, perhaps an an- 
cestor of our friend of Ben Clebrig, 
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had his tongue and. both his eyes 
pulled out, before being ‘killed 
most cruellie.” In this latter case, 
however, little godd came of the 
crime, for not only was the Chis- 
holme dilapidated in consequence 
—the whole of his family were serve 
in a similar manner, and “their 
blood utterly’ extinguished, lest 
any succession should spring from 
so detestable a seid.” 

The Mackays, or sons of Y, were 
nominally supporters of the Lord 
of Sutherland, but just as frequently 
were to be found opposing him. At 
one time we find that the Earl 
made a proposal to the Earl of 
Caithness “ for suppressing of Mac- 
kay ;” but this particular chieftain 
was guite an irrepressible element, 
and & playing skilfully on the pre- 
judices of both parties he managed 
to bring them both to grief. It is 
very amusing to read of the meet- 
ings for. reconciliation and _pacifi- 
cation which were frequently held, 
and which not unfrequently resulted 
in the reconciler and pacified falling 
upon both parties, sword in hand, 
and leaving matters in a doubly 
complicated state. In 1395, the 
Lord of the Isles held a meeting of 
this sort at Dingwall, to reconcile 
Nicolas of Sutherland with his 
enemy Y Mackay of Far and his 
son Donald Mackay, in a matter of 
“divers slaughters and spoils com- 
mitted on either syd.” The chief 
result of this was, that in the castle 
of Dingwall, Nicolas and Y Mackay 
“fell at some hot. reasoning and 
altercation anent these particulars 
then in controversie betweine them, 
and being incensed in anger one 
against another upon the repeti- 
tion of by-past injuries, with some 
reproachful words, he (that is Ni- 
colas) killed Y Mackay and his sone 
Donald with his owne hands, and 
hardlie escaping from the followers 
and servants, he returned home with 
all speid into Sutherland, the yeir 
of God 1895.” There is something 
very fine’ in the idea of the Earl's 
“ reproachful words.” Not in anger 


but in sorrow ,he did it with his 
own hand. Even the presence of 
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&@ common enemy was no security 
against disputes, as the battle of 
Culloden notably illustrates. Down 
to very late years we find sudden 
“accidents” happening in Suther- 
land when es who have any 
dispute between them chance: to 
meet. From words they fall to 
blows, till one or more of them is 
slain, and then the relatives of the 
deceased strive to get the survivors 
of the opposite side proclaimed “‘ the 
King’s rebels.” At best, however, 
the killing of men seems to have 
been regarded only as a misde- 
meanour ; and even the clergy were 
not entirely exempt from being 
involyed in these quarrels. In the 
sixteenth century, William and Tho- 
mas Paipe, two ministers at Dor- 
noch, had a dispute with a certain 
John Macphail, who they thought 
had unseasonably asked them for 
drink, and who, in return to their 
threats, thrust an arrow, with a 
broad forked head, into the arm of 
the Rey. Mr. Thomas. This was 
bad enough, but it was not all; for 
meeting shortly afterwards in no 
less sacred a place than the church- 
yard, “they fell a-quarrelling, and 
from quarrelling to feighting ;” the 
result being that one was killed, 
and the other two were left lying 
nearly dead. Like other High- 

ders, and even more than some 
others, the men of Sutherland were 
prompt and eager in taking revenge, 
without much regard to place, time, 
age, cause, or person. They were 
also very apt to think themselves 
slighted —very suspicious in every 
way; and believing that the chief 
end of their neighbour was to injure 
them, made it their chief end to 
destroy him. There is a tombstone 
near Durness, bearing the date of 
1619, which states that ‘ Donald 
Mac Murchie heir lyes lo; vas ill 
to his friend and var to his fo; 
true to his master in veind and vo.” 
This must have been a delightful 
character to have had for a near 
neighbour; but he was a character 
by no means rare in the times in 
which he lived; and it is said that 
to this day the Gaelic population 
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of Sutherland is not entirely free 
from his defects. 

The scenery on the east coast of 
Sutherland is in some places wild 
and grand indeed, while everywhere 
the traveller may enjoy a sense of 
great solitariness, or be oppressed 
by it, according as his disposition 
_ may dictate. A predecessor in this 
Magazine has spoken of “the howl- 
ing wilderness” of the Gualin, but 
he would have been still more en- 
titled to use the phrase had circum- 
stances led him, as they did me, to 
ride through it at midnight in a 
storm of wind and hail. Though 
the inn at Rhiconich is small, it 
ts well conducted, and the fishing 
in its vicinity may well tempt the 
angler to remain there for a few 
days. Down on the way to Kin- 
lochbervie the Sutherland cottars 
may be seen in their most primitive 
state. At Scourie, the mighty cliffs 
of Handa are still white with sea- 
fowl, and re-echo the thunder of 
the Atlantic waves. The precipices 
which rise abruptly over the salt- 
water stream of Kyle Sku are un- 
surpassed in wild grandeur in the 
British Islands; and, after winding 
beneath the frowning gloomy front 
of Coinag, Loch Assynt smiles sweet- 
ly under a thin veil of golden mist. 
Alas! however, it is much pleasanter 
to wander through that scenery 
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than to write about it—to dream 
vaguely of its past heroes than de- 
finitely to reproduce them ! 

Would it, I wonder, have been 
any more interesting to have been 
a Scandinavian sea-king, or Mac- 
bride of the buck-tooth, or Nicolas 
Earl of Sutherland, or Y Mackay 
of Far, or even Donald Mac Mur- 
chie, than to ride, or shoot, or write 
in the ey day? Were the 
hands of Jarl Sigurd never soiled 
with pitch, nor his heart sick ,with 
the incessant recurrence of tedious 
cares? Was the world really any 
more heroic or glorious to the 
fiercest son of Y who perished in 
battle, and whose bones lie deep 
down beside the white pine-trees in 
the black morass, than it is to the 
red-headed gamekeeper who shows 
that the race of Sutherland strong 
men has not altogether passed away ? 
Was that life of the mj any more 
worth living than this we lead? 
Was that a ise behind? is 
yon a heaven before? Is the stone 
to be kept forever rolling, and the 
thirst forever unslaked? Out of 
the darkness of the grave we sum- 
mon the dead that we may live their 
past lives free from earthly condi- 
tions; into the darkness of the grave 
our thoughts wander, that they may 
breathe the pure air of a prefigured 
but undiscovered heaven. 























CHARLES THE BOLD. 


Wes think highly, but not very 
highly, of these two volumes of Mr. 
Kirk. The events, which are often 
of an exciting and dramatic charac- 
ter, are narrated in a style which 
is generally pleasing, or which only 
occasionally offends; contemporary 
chronicles appear to have been ran- 
sacked for details which might 
bring the past epoch vividly before 
us; and we have presented to us 
another of those lively and graphic 
pictures of the middle ages, in which 
the literatures both of France and 
England have lately abounded. 
Nor are the higher qualities of the 
historian — critical acumen and phi- 
losophic acy pre — altogether 
wanting; but in these our author 
does not appear to us to be emi- 
nent. If to be critical is to be 
sceptical, he can occasionally be cri- 
tical enough: he passes we know 
not what wholesale censure on the 
old chroniclers of English history ; 
but this spirit of scepticism comes 
and goes in a somewhat capricious 
manner, and in cases where we 
have naturally looked for some cri- 
tical investigation we have not 
found it. The reader may in such 
cases be told that the explanation 
he desired was not attainable by 
the historian himself, who had no 
other alternative than to narrate 
just what he found in the record, 
or to be silent altogether. On that 
other faculty of the historian, the 
ability to reason well on events — to 
see them as parts of some great 
whole — to form, in fact, great his- 
torical generalisations — the intelli- 
gent reader will form a more inde- 
pendent and decisive judgment, and 
we suspect that he will not, on 
this ground, close the book with a 
very Tigh appreciation of Mr. Kirk. 
There is an effort to be original in 
his remarks, which does not always 
succeed, When he enters into dis- 
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cussions on some general topic, the 
page. is more attractive on the first 
perusal than on the second; it 
grows obscurer under examination ; 
we have to fall back on the old safe 
position, which appeared at first to 
be successfully attacked. In short, 
we cannot but express a wish that 
there had been in Mr. Kirk’s work 
a less apparent striving after effect 
and the credit of originality, and 
that his style of writing had been 
more simple and less prolix. 

That the life of Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy is not worth narrat- 
ing, and narrating with all the care- 
ful research and cautious criticism 
which distinguish the modern his- 
torian, who will venture to assert ? 
This Duke of Burgundy, with his 
love of pomp, with a certain thin 
sentiment of honor, and with a ter- 
rible atrocity at the bottom of his 
heart, might be selected as a typical 
figure of the knightly tyrant so rife 
in the middle ages. And his con- 
test with Louis XI. of France gives 
to his reign a meaning and import- 
ance which in itself it would not 
possess. The great fief of Bur- 
gundy had been detached from the 
crown by the unfortunate but mag- 
nanimous John — magnanimous at 
least in one act of his life, in his 
surrender of himself as prisoner, 
in obedience to his given word, to 
the King of England. John gave 
it, by his testament, as an appanage 
to his younger brother. The suc- 
ceeding Dukes of Burgundy had ag- 
grandised themselves by subsequent 
acquisitions, especially by the rich 
towns of Flanders, and for a mo- 
ment it hung in the balance whe- 
ther the Duke of Burgundy, re- 
nouncing his allegiance to the crown 
of France, should convert his duke- 
dom into an independent a 
or whether the great fief should re- 
vert to the crown, and be consoli- 
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dated with the French dominions. 
There are reasons good enough why 
the history of Charles of Burgundy 
should be told; but why exagge- 
rate the importance of the man, or 
of the epoch in which he lived, by 
representing this conflict with the 
King of France as the conflict be- 
tween feudalism on the one hand, 
and monarchy (as understood in 
modern Europe) on the other? It 
was the conflict, says Mr. Kirk, of 
“opposite principles ;” Charles and 
Louis were “ essentially men of dif- 
ferent eras.” It was the modern 
polity of Europe in contest with 
feudalism. All this is needless 
exaggeration and mere confusion. 
The battle against feudalism was 
fought in every coyntry of Europe, 
and extended over many reigns. 
It was not more especially fought 
by Louis XL, than by one of his 
most distinguished predecessors, 
Philip Augustus. Every monarch 
who contends for the power of the 
throne and the consolidation of his 
territory was contending against 
feudalism, inasmuch as this mon- 
archical power was the foundation 
ofanew European polity. Louis XI. 
governed by the old feudal machi- 
nery, and one sees fot how he could 
have done otherwise ; he displaces 
one chief or duke by another, in 
whom he thinks he can better con- 
fide, nor does he always choose very 
skilfully. As M. Sismondi takes 
the pains to point out, his struggle 
is against the princes of the blood, 
and not against feudality. It is a 
very simple reason which Mr. Kirk 
gives for arraying his “ principles” 
against each other, that the nobil- 
ity as a body were at one time 
seen in opposition to Louis; the 
personal conduct of Louis towards 
his nobility being quite sufficient 
cause for a general feeling of ani- 
mosity and distrust; not to say 
that the feudal monarch was always 
in antagonism to his nobility. It was 
the normal state of things: he was 
always either subjected by them, or 
Struggling to reduce them to subjec- 
tion. 

On this subject of monarchy Mr. 





Kirk enters into some elaborate 
discussions, in which we trace the 
constant effort to say something 
novel, but from which we rise with 
the sense of a fatigued unprofitable 
attention. It is a remark very gen- 
erally made by our historians, that 
the circumstance of the institution 
of a standing army being introduced 
into England (owing to its insular 
position) later than in most coun- 
tries on the Continent, gave to the 
English people the opportunity of 
fairly contesting for their liberties 
when the period came for such a 
contest. This remark Mr. Kirk un- 
dertakes, with great formality, to 
dispute. He is compelled — very un- 
willingly, he says — to enter the lists 
with Hallam and Macaulay; and 
proceeds to lash himself into a strain 
of turbid eloquence*upon the sub- 
ject. He points triumphantly to 
the well-known fact, that royalty be- 
came absolute in Spain and France, 
and almost absolute in England, 
without the aid of standing armies. 
Most assuredly neither Hallam nor 
Macaulay had overlooked so strik- 
ing a fact as this, When the power 
of a warlike and turbulent nobility 
had retired from the field, who was 
there to call Majesty to account ? 
An uneducated people may be, and 
frequently are, aroused to sudden 
outbreaks of violence and rebellion, 
but in general all they want is to be 
gerence with some show of equity. 
e mass of mankind, in all 
or rude periods, desire nothing but 
to be well governed: it is a later 
experience that teaches them that 
in order to be well governed, they 
must have some share in the gov- 
ernment, some constitutional control 
over their governors. The people 
of England under the Tudors had 
not become alive to this necessity. 
When experience had taught them 
the lesson, and they had to contend 
against the Stuarts for a participa- 
tion, through their representatives, 
in the government, it was surely 
a fortunate circumstance that the 
Crown was not supported by a stand- 
ing army ; that is,; by armed men 
bound to the Crown by the mere 
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tie of military discipline. When the 
day of struggle came between the 
King and the Parliament, the King 
had to throw himself for support on 
his own party in the nation. It was 
a fair struggle between loyalty and 
liberty. The King was the head of 
one faction, the Parliament of the 
other. The nation fought out its 
own battle, Loyalist and Round- 
head fairly pitted against each other. 
If Charles had possessed any con- 
siderable standing army, the battle 
would have been most unequal. 
This is all that our historians have 
remarked. No one has ventured to 
say that if the standing army of 
Charles had been as large as that of 
any then raised upon the Continent, 
there would have been no struggle 
whatever. Mr. Kirk contrives, @ 
propos of this very obvious and in- 
offensive remark, to put himself in- 
to a state of indignation not at all 
favourable to his own clearness of 
thought. He supposes that certain 
historians have reduced the whole 
question of political liberty, the 
whole problem of the various devel- 
opments of European monarchies, 
to the one point — the institution or 
the non-institution of a standing 
army — and therefore he thus breaks 
out :— 


“If these views be correct, the his- 
tory of the principal European states, 
with a single exception, during several 
past centuries, and for as long a period 
in the future as the same state of 
things shall prevail, will hereafter de- 
serve to be blotted from record, or to be 
remembered only with horror and dis- 
may as that of long ages of withering 
barbarism, destitute of progress or devel- 
opment —a reign of brute force as ex- 
ceptional, if aught can be considered as 
exceptional, to the general plan of human 
destiny as those brief intervals in Gre- 
cian and Italian history, when tyrants, 
encompassed by their armed satellites, 
bade defiance to the hate, and exacted 
obedience from. the fear, of unwillin 
subjects — intervals that might be thought 
to exemplify the evanescent nature of 
all governments attempting to dispense 
with the assent of the governed.” —{ Vol. 
ii. p. 835.) 


Then follow many pages of mere 
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confusion of thought and wild, angry 
oratory, such as may be expected 
when vigorous writers will set up 
a man of straw and tilt furiously 
at it. We hasten to say, however, 
that’ this first quotation we have 
had occasion to make affords no fair 
specimen of the style or manner of 
Mr, Kirk. It is. chiefly in his se- 
cond volume that he indulges in 
prolix discussions, and a polemic 
strain which is anything but felicit- 
ous. When he confines himself to 
his narrative, which he does pretty 
steadily during the first volume, 
he is an agreeable writer, though 
somewhat too verbose. It is in his 
second volume that we have to 
complain of a loose, tedious, and 
controversial manner.. This is in 
every respect to be regretted, for 
it is not only in itself a trial to the 
reader’s patience, but it fills space 
which might have been so much 
better occupied. With due conden- 
sation, and by avoiding some need- 
less digressions, Mr. Kirk might 
have given us the life of Charles 
the Bold in the two volumes before 
us, instead of which the story is 
half told, and we have to wait for 
a third volume to complete it. 

We of course expect that one 
who re-writes a history which has 
been already told has some new 
views to put forth, and a biogra- 
pher is at once presumed to have 
for his very object to set his hero 
before us in some novel aspect. It 
would be the exception to the rule 
if Mr. Kirk did not give us some 
new reading of the character of 
Charles the Bold. We are ready 
to receive whatever novelty of this 
kind he has to reveal. here is 
the meaning, therefore—what is 
the necessity — of a long digression, 
introduced, too, midway in his nar- 
rative, to defend or apologise for 
this novelty of view? He has but 
to unfold his historical discoveries 


& —we are all eager to hear them. 


He surely never for a moment 
feared that our attention would be 
turned away from them by such 
novelty as they might possess, Is 
not novelty the great source of 
attraction ? 
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“A reluctance,” he says—‘ a painful 
hesitation—must be felt in presenting, 
even without gloss or commentary, a re- 
cital of facts opposed to the received 
version, and irreconcilable with settled 
views. One would fain enjoy the confi- 
dence of one’s readers; and there is no 
surer way of winning it than by repeat- 
ing the story which they have always 
heard, and confirming the opinions which 
they have always entertained. 

“When, however—with no fault of 
ours, but through the importunate in- 
dustry of certain archivists and official 
mousers, ignorant or reckless of the mis- 
chief they were committing, as well as 
by the more culpable explorations of 
here and there a prying and discontent- 
ed mind, bent upon resolving doubts 
which ought to have been resolutely 
stifled—a mass of documents and rela- 
tions have been dragged from their hid- 
ing-places, cleansed from the dust of 
ages, and thrust into publicity, what re- 
source have we but to accept the new 
and more authentic testimony thus ad- 
duced, subversive though it should prove 
to be of an established belief? To pass 
it over in silence, to adhere in preference 
to that which it refutes, would be hardly 
possible ; for not only should we find our 
fluency checked and our fervency damp- 
ed, but many gaps which in the dark- 
ness we might have safely skirted un- 
awares, would require to be boldly leaped, 
or crossed by a bridge of well-constructed 
fiction. For such a task we confess our 
incompetence. Truth-telling—however 
paradoxical the proposition may appear 
—jis more natural and more easy than 
lying: a true report is the mere echo 
of the fact, the unstudied response that 
finds utterance for itself in language or 
other vehicle to thé interrogatories, tacit 
or express, which always await it. Truth 
—to the extent of the knowledge possess- 
ed—flows from unconscious and innocent 
lips, drops from the mouth of the indo- 
lent, forces a pagsage through the em- 
barrassment of the stammerer, writes it- 
self on the forehead in contradiction of 
the spoken denial. Falsehood, or even 
evasion, demands invention, imposes a 
labour, and though not uncon:mon as a 
habit among any people or tribe at pre- 
sent known to the ethnological student; 
is the instinct only of a particular class 
of active and ingenious intellects,” 


It is scarcely credible that any 
earnest man, having some historical 
facts to impart, could fill several 


pages with such needless and in- 
sufferable palaver as this. For we 
turn over several pages and find the 
writer still beating én the same 
string, till he works himself into the 
following strain, which, we presume, 
is intended to be extremely and bit- 
terly ironical. Only the pity is one 
cannot understand to whom this pun- 
gent irony can apply, or who has 
brought it down upon his head :— 

“May we not, at all events, hope to 
be pardoned if we should be so far car- 
ried away by the zeal of the eon 
as occasionally to remember that the 
man whose life we have undertaken to 
describe was, after all, an organised be- 
ing, endowed with faculties, mental as 
well as physical; that he had his own 
mode of viewing the transactions and 
events in which he was a principal party ; 
and that it might, on the whole, be as 
interesting to know in what light the 
world and its ings were looked at 
by him, as in what light he and his pro- 
ceedings were looked at by the world? 
Such considerations may be thought the” 
more excusable when it is recollected 
that, for the latter part of his career, we 
have no consecutive narrative of any 
value or note written with a personal 
knowledge, &c., &c. The accused hay- 
ing been convicted and condemned, there 
can now be no harm in noticing what, if 
a hearing had been granted, might pos- 
sibly have been urged in the way of de- 
fence or palliation.” 

After all, Mr. Kirk appears to agree 
with all his predecessors in the gene- 
ral traits of his hero’s character. The 
destroyer of Liége and Dinant is not 
a very mistakable sort of person. The 

int which he labours most is the be- 

viour of Charles towards the Swiss. 
We can readily believe that Charles 
did not willingly enter into war with 
the Swiss. His overbearing manner, 
and the insolence of Hagenbach, his 
governor in Alsace, very ctawes 
provoked a: hostility which his pride 
would not allow him to conciliate, but 
which broke very inopportunely upon 
him. The representations of Austria 
and the intrigues of France were driv- 
ing the Swiss upon him, and he could 
condescend to no other measures than 
to answer threat with threat, and blow 
with blow. Having lost one battle, 
it was not in the temper of the man 
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to seek peace in. any other way than 
by renewing the combat and conquer- 
ing his enemies. It was thus he fell. 
Rather than temporise, he dashed 
himself to pieces.on the phalanx of 
the Swiss. And his subtle rival, 
Louis XI., looking keenly on upon a 
contest he had aided to excite, step- 
ped in to despoil the dead. The great 
fief of Burgundy was again in the 
hands of a king of France. 

Neither Michelet nor Sismondi 
attribute to Charles any matured 
designs of invading Switzerland ; 
and if it is this imputation Mr. 
Kirk undertakes to repel, we are at 
a loss to understand why he should 
feel burdened with the painful re- 
sponsibility of the original discov- 
erer of truth. But the most friendly 
biographer of the Duke of Burgundy 
must admit that, although he may 
have: had no designs upon Switzer- 
land, it was the intolerable arro- 
gance of his own creature Hagen- 
bach, and the threatening aspect 
which he allowed himself to assume, 
that threw the Swiss into the arms 
of France. But we are commenc- 
ing our history at its conclusion. 
It is more natural that in such space 
as we have at our command we 
should revert to the earlier portions 
of the life of. Charles, and of his 
great rival, Louis XI. For indeed 
these two men are so linked together 
in our imagination, that even the 
professed biographer of Charles 
finds himself as much occupied 
with Louis as with his own hero. 
Charles the Bold derives the great- 
est part of the interest we feel in 
him from the struggle maintained 
with his strongly-contrasted rival. 

All men may be exposed more or 
less to misrepresentation, and even 
a character which appears so simple 
in its elements as that of Charles 
the Bold may have been wrongly in- 
terpreted. But if there is any one 
historical personage about whom we 
may justly acknowledge ourselves 
perplexed, it is his contemporary 
and rival, Louis XI. We fully ex- 
pect to receive some day from the 
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hand of an ingenious historian a 
quite new portraiture of this curious 
complex mortal, who had assuredly 
some of the best qualities of a king 
mingled with: some of the worst 
vices of a man. The French his- 
torians who have bestowed most 
pains upon their subject, and drawn 
his character most elaborately, still 
leave upon us the impression of a 
character but half understood. One 
thing must strike all readers, that 
the man who devoted himself en- 
tirely to the task of government, 
who, if he loved power, detested 
pomp, whose ambition sought no 
sympathy, who worked in solitary 
ways, and worked indefatigably for 
France, or for the royalty of France, 
was a most extraordinary man. Say 
that his great object was power, as 
we presume it was, yet here and 
there we catch glimpses of a shrewd 
intelligence, thinking and acting for 
the good of France. Who would have 
expected that the irremovability, or 
appointment for life, of the judges, 
the first requisite to their indepen- 
dence, and the impartial administra- 
tion of the law, should. date from a 
spontaneous act of this king *— 
who would have expected from this 
crafty despot such a self-denying 
ordinance? And ‘again, in that 
prohibition of the chase by which 
he is said to have disgusted his 
nobility, and shown a most caprici- 
ous tyranny, or most monopolising 
spirit, who would have been pre- 
pared to find an anxiety to protect 
the farmer or peasant, to secure his 
poultry or his. cultivated fields ? 
Yet this M. Michelet has shown, 
or at least rendered probable.’ Mr. 
Kirk alludes to this prohibition of 
the chase without any word of ex- 
planation, and apparently acquiesces 
in the hostile remark of some contem- 
porary chronicler who accuses Louis, 
himself fond of the chase, of wish- 
ing to monopolise it entirely — of 


-debarring others, out of mere envy, 


from a pleasure he was devoted to 
himself; adding that, if the King 
hunted for ever, he could not have 





* Sismondi, vol. ix. p. 499. 
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exhausted the forests of France. 
It appears absurd to attribute such 
a motive to Louis. The prohibi- 
tion of so favourite an amusement 
to the nobility was too dangerous 
a measure to haye been prompted 
by the mere spirit of caprice. Of 
course it applied only to the lesser 
nobility ; and even. with regard to 
these it is difficult to understand 
how it could have been enforced, 
unless under the eyes of the sove- 
reign himself. 

We are far from attributing to 
Louis, what it is almost impossible 
he could have possessed, the ideas 
and principles of another era from 
that in which he lived. It was 
near at hand that he seemed to have 
found the model on which he formed 
himself. “It was Francis Sforza,” 
says Sismondi, “ his neighbour and 
ally, who had succeeded, by a mix- 
ture of audacity and address, of 
military talent and deep dissimu- 
lation, in acquiring the throne of 
Lombardy,” who was the pattern 
and example according to which 
Louis regulated his conduct. He 
learnt from this Italian prince—if 
his own experience and tempera- 
ment had not taught him the same 
lesson — that the administration of 
a State should be an affair of cold 
calculation, and not of the passions 
of the moment. He himself had 
no pleasures—he had no hatreds— 
sthat did not yield to a measure of 
policy. Had an able man injured 
him dexterously, he bought his ser- 
vices; had a friend served him 
foolishly, he dismissed him, to carry 
his blundering services elsewhere. 
One would gay that he had no 
friends or enemies; he had an ob- 
ject to pursue, and some men were 
instruments for that object, and 
some were obstacles. That was his 
classification of mankind; and yet 
this solitary man, who could sacri- 
fice revenge itself to a measure of 
policy, comes before us the next 
moment as in truth a social spirit, 
yearning for companionship, turn- 
ing from pedants and ceremonious 
blockheads to any man who could 
give him an insight into any reality 
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of life. There was no one, we are 
told, who made acquaintance with 
so great a variety of men, or was s0 
greedy of all manner-of information. 
He was impatient of oratorical gen- 
tlemen, just as he was of pompous 
knights and. all ceremonial; he 
could bid a chancellor in his solemn 
and cunplinoaiary oration “to be 
brief;” ‘he bade, however, in yain: 
and on one. occasion, when the 
erudite Cardinal Bessarion, an envoy 
of the Pope, was discoursing learn- 
edly, he amused himself by playing 
with the beard of the learned car- 
dinal. It was a patriarchal beard, 
and tempted him to put his hand 
into it. 

Charles the Bold, his knightly 
adversary, had less of that amenity 
of manner which we _ generally 
associate with knighthood than 
his eccentric rival He. was some- 
what more faithful to his word, less 
given to treachery and dissimula- 
tion; but he is described as violent 
and even brutal in his demeanour, 
striking his attendants, even if they 
were of noble birth, with his baton, 
in his fits of impatience. He was 
as ambitious as Louis, but desired 
to conquer his prize in open combat. 
He was still more proud than am- 
bitious. A personal slight would 
have wounded him more than the 
joss of a province, With him, to 
govern men was itself a mere per- 
sonal right ; to govern well and skil- 
fully for the sake of the governed, 
entered as little as it possibly could 
into his thoughts. Some place in 
the thoughts of the most tyrannical 
ruler that ever lived it must have. 
Only an idiot could escape entire- 
ly from the sense of responsibility 
which the possession of power brings 
with it. But to add terri to 
territory ; to maintain in eerything 
his right; to equal himself wii 
kings and emperors, and make all 
others ‘bend before him—were his 
sole conspicuous motives. 

When Louis and Charles were 
young, they lived much together in 
the Court of Philip of Burgundy. 
Both were fond of the chase; and 
if Louis was indifferent to the joust 
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or the tournament, he was not defi- 
cient in bravery, nor averse to real 
war. There was one point of simi- 
larity in their lives; they both 
wrestled against paternal authority. 
Louis had escaped from the Court 
of his father Charles VIL, where 
probably his life would have been 
in danger; and there was a moment 
when the Count of Charolais con- 
templated a similar escape, and 
thought of taking refuge in France. 
It would have been a stfange state 
of things if the Dauphin had been 
sheltering in the Court of Burgundy 
and the heir of that great dukedom 
in the Court of Charles VII. “As 
to my cousin of Burgundy,” said 
the King of France, reverting to 
the flight of his son, “he has given 
shelter to a fox that will one day 
devour his chickens.” 

The cause of strife between Philip 
of Burgundy and ‘his son, lay in the 
rising power of the favourite De 
Croy. Mr. Kirk presents us with a 
narrative of one of the contests on 
this subject between the father and 
son, which brings the character of 
all parties very vividly before us :— 


“The Count of Charolais had been 
ordered to confer a vacant post in. his 
household on ason of JohndeCroy. In- 
stead of complying, he issued an ‘ordi- 
nance’ appointing another person. Philip 
sent for him into his oratory, directing 
that he should bring with him this paper, 
which, as soon as he had entered, hij 
father took from his hand and threw in 
the fire, bidding him draw up another of 
a different tenor. The Count answered 
with a direct refusal. ‘You may, if you 
please,’ he exclaimed, ‘ make these Croys 
your ‘masters, but they shall never be 
mine.’ A lighter provocation would 
have sufficed to throw Philip into an 
ecstasy of rage. He-commanded Charles 
to depart from his dominions, and, draw- 
ing his dagger, rushed towards him with 
menacing gestures. The Duchess—who, 
anticipating an outburst which she hoped 
to allay, was present at the meeting— 
interposed to protect her son, and fol- 
lowed him from the apartment. This 
very natural proceeding was regarded by 
her husband as an inexpiable offence. 
Beside himself with passion, he hastily 
descended the stairs, and, calling for his 


horse, rode unattended through the park 
into the adjoining forest of Soignies. 

“Tt was the month of January. A 
violent hail-storm had been succeeded by 
a not less violent rain. But, heedless of 
the tempest, of the approaching night, and 
of the direction in*whith he went, the © 
Duke galloped furiously along, until his 
progress was impeded by the thickness 
of the woods. His mind was haunted b 
gloomy but vague reflections, and with 
projects worthy of a truant school-boy. 
He would abdicate his power, withdraw 
from the Netherlands, and spend the re- 
mainder of his days in some wild and 
secluded part of Burgundy. Meanwhile 
his present situation had become a peril- 
ousone. He was compelled to dismount, 
and force his way on foot through bram- 
blesand underbrush. His face and hands 
were covered with blood. It was long 
after midnight when he discovered the 
fire of a charcoal-burner, by whom he 
was guided to the lonely hut ofa huntsman 
or forester. Here he found shelter and 
warmth, and was made welcome to such 
refreshment as his host was able to pro- 
vide. While eating his meagre supper, 
the unknown guest was edified by a de- 
scription of his companion’s pursuits, 
and by his philosophical and pertinent 
assurances of the happiness attendant ona 
life of solitude and poverty. In the morn- 
ing the Duke was conducted to Genappe, 
where tidings of his safety were speedily 
tramsmitted to Brussels,” 


It must be remembered that Philip 
at this time was growing feeble, 
either with years or illness, else we 
might not be able to account for his 
thus playing the part of King Lear 
on so slight a provocation. At the 
palace the night was, of course, pass- 
ed in the greatest anxiety. And in- 
deed the poor Duchess, who must 
have encountered many such storms, 
though none perhaps s@ terrible as this 
finally came to the resolution to quit 
altogether both the splendours and 
the tumults of the Burgundian Court. 
She had founded a convent of ‘ Gre 
Sisters,’ and to this she retired. It 
was happier, she thought, under such 
circumstances, to be a Grey Sister 
than a Duchess of Burgundy. 

Louis, we are told, was on this 
occasion most solicitous to act the 
part of peacemaker. The Count 
of Charolais, for a time, retired to 
Dendermonde, and the Dauphin 
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undertook to assuage the anger of 
the old Duke. He threw himself 
at the old man’s feet, and, with 
tears streaming from his eyes, ad- 
dressed him as “his benefactor and 
his father.” And he appears to have 
been a successful mediator. 

Soon after this scene Louis 
quitted the Court of Burgundy to 
take possession of the. throne of 
France. Charles VIL, whose sus- 
picion of his son and of other sup- 
posed enemies had assumed the 
form of monomania, was under the 
constant terror, of being poisoned. 
It is said that at length he refused 
to take any food whatever. He 
imprisoned one physician, another 
fled to escape the same fate; he 
suspected even his younger son 
Charles, who had hitherto tasted 
of everything that he ate. Mr. 
Kirk adheres to the story that he 
died of starvation brought on by 
this terror of being poisoned — a 
fearful death. But as we are told 
also that he had an abscess or ulcer 
in the throat, it seems more pro- 
bable that the starvation was partly 
due to this cause.* 

Louis, it is said, when he heard the 
news of his father’s death, manifested 
his joy without disguise. It was not 
& case, we presume, where dissimu- 
lation would serve any purpose, and 
Louis despised the mere hypocrisies 
of virtue. The Duke of Burgundy 
with great parade accompanied him 


into France. Mr. Kirk gives us a: 


full account of the ceremonies ob- 
served at the coronation. Some of 
them would hardly accord with our 
modern sense of decorum. 


“First Louis, ‘with bare head, his 
palms joined, and humbly on his two 
knees,’ adored the sainte ampoule of mir- 
aculous oil, which had been brought with 
great solemnity, and beneath a canopy, 
to the portal of the church. He was then 


placed between curtains, where the Duke 
of Burgundy and the other princes divest- 
ed binPof his clothes, stripping him com- 
pletely naked down to the navel. (Miche- 
let improves upon it, and writes, ‘ Dans sa 
naturelle figure d’Adam.’) In this state 
he was escorted to the high altar, where 
he again knelt, while the archbishop an- 
ointed him from the sainte ampoule on 
the forehead, the eyes, the mouth, the 
breast, the arms, and the loins. He was 
then arrayed in royal robes of purple,” 
&e., &e. . 

Ne wonder that Louis was hear- 
tily wearied by the time these pomps 
and ceremonies were completed, and 
was glad to dismiss the very mag- 
nificent Duke who presided over 
them, The parting was full of gra- 
titude on one side and homage on 
the other. In a very few years 
there was war between them; and 
when the Count of Charolais becomes 
Duke of Burgundy, that duel com- 
mences between the two younger 
men which does not terminate till 
the death of one of them. 

At first the battle goes sorely 
against the King of France. Louis 
commences his reign with conciliat- 
ing every one by generous promises, 
which he does not, and perhaps 
cannot, fulfil—a terribly insecure 
method of proceeding, which makes 
friends for a day and enemies for 
life. Yet the object which he 
had at heart, and which prevented 
him from fulfilling a of his 
promises, was and patriotic. 
The towns on or Somme were in 
the hands of Burgundy; and there 
was a clause in the treaty of trans- 
fer which enabled Louis to redeem 
them on the payment of four 
hundred thousand crowns. These 
crowns he must have. He had pro- . 
mised to all his faithful burghers 
a remission of their taxes ; but how 
without these taxes could he obtain 
his four hundred thousand crowns ? 





* Sismondi quotes for his authority the contemporary Pontiff, Pius II., who writes 
thus :—“ Que Charles, dont l’esprit n’était pas exempt de la démence de son pére, 
se figura qu’il était menacé de périr par le poison, et refusa toute nourriture ; il ne 
voulut pas méme se fier 4 son plus jeune fils Charles, qui goutait devant lui les 
mets qu’on lui offrait. Ses*amis, ses parents, que le voyaient périr de faim, le 
suppliaient en vain de manger ; mais on disait aussi qu'un ulcére qui s’était formé 


dans sa gorge le lui rendait impossible.” 
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Money for his own personal expen- 
ses he never can be accused of re- 
quiring. He had no palaces to build, 
no pomp or luxury to sustain; his 
old cap and cloak were symbolical of 
all his personal habits. He spent his 
revenue for France; and his subjects 
must pay their old taxes, and even 
some new ones in addition. To the 
Pope also he had made ample pro- 
mises. The Pragmatic Sanction — 
which at bottom was a financial 
treaty extorted from the Holy See 
by his predecessor — should be an- 
nulled. He affected to believe that 
the soul of his father was in peril 
of damnation for the part he had 
taken in this matter. In the ener- 
getic language of Michelet, the dead 
man “a peine refroidi, eut @ Saint- 
Denis outrage public d'une abso- 
lution pontificale:’” But notwith- 
standing this ostentatious submis- 
sion to the Pope, he very soon dis- 
gusted the clergy by instituting a 
rigid scrutiny into their possessions, 
to the end that he might resume 
whatever they might have obtained 
by slow encroachments on the 
Crown. For it was a proverbial 
expression, that the land of the 
Church grew in a very miraculous 
manner, Thus the gj Bese and 
the priest were both very soon 
alienated from their promise-mak- 
ing sovereign; and it is hardly ne- 
cessary to add that the nobility, 
whose power he was bent on limit- 
ing, were prepared for hostilities. 
This latter class he had offended by 
what seems an act of unaccountable 
imprudence. 


“ By a still more singular ordinance 
—levelled, it would seem, at the whole 
- mass of the nobility, whose Jands were 
covered with forests, and who found 
their chief occupation in the chase — 
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hunting was expressly forbidden through- 
out the realm of France. Louis was 
himself the most ardent of sportsmen. 
Did he desire to monopolise the game 
for his own amusement? But if he 
should live to the age of Methusaleh, 
and apply himself to this sole pursuit, 
the woods of the royal domain were suffi- 
ciently extensive to furnish an inexhaust- 
ible supply.” ei 

We have already remarked on 
the unsatisfactory manner in which 
this subject is alluded to by Mr. 
Kirk: we would here only notice 
that whatever the motive of Louis, 
the ordinance manifests a singular 
degree of courage, a cool audacity 
that could dare the resentment of 
the most fiery class of his subjects. 
He seems to have been desirous of 
proving to the world that he could 
defend the weak against the strong 
— the peasant against the noble. 
He could not follow the huntsman 
so closely as to compel him to make 
restitution for the poor man’s field 
he had trampled, or the poor wo- 
man’s goose he had killed (he him- 
self made restitution in some cases), 
and therefore he forbade hunting 
altogether.* It was a rash, ill-ad- 
vised attempt at legislation. His 
craft and his courage were both 
bringing down upon him the lord- 
ly of the whole kingdom ; and there 
followed what is called, with very 
little propriety, The War of the Pub- 
lic Weal. Louis was worsted; and 
amongst other sacrifices he had to 


‘make, the towns on the Somme 


which he had redeemed were wrested 
from him. 

With untiring perseverance our 
royal diplomatist had, soon after 
his defeat, organised a party strong 
enough to make head against the 
Duke of Burgundy. The war was 
on the point of being renewed; 





* Michelet, as we have said, is struck with the incredibility of the narrative as 
handed down to us by some of the chroniclers, but he does not profess entirely to 
explain it; he says:—‘Ce qui est authentique et certain, ce sont les articles 
suivants qu’on lit dans les comptes de Louis XI. (dans le peu de registres qui en 
restent encore) : ‘ Un ecu a une pauvre femme dont les lévriers du Roi ont étranglé 
la brebis ;—a une femme dont un chien du Roi a tué une oie;—a une autre, dont 
les chiens et lévriers ont tué le chat. Autant 4 un pauvre homme dont les archers 
ont gité le blé en traversant son champ.’” He leaves us to draw our own in- 


ierences from these extracts, 
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but Louis, suspecting treachery 
amongst the nobles of his own 
party, and having far more con- 
fidence in his own arts of negoti- 
ating than in the bravery of his 
troops, became extremely desirous 
_ of having a’ personal interview with 
Charles of Burgundy. He’ had 
reason to dread his power on the 
battle-field ; he hoped to make 
easy conquest of his fierce cousin, 
if he could only again put his arm 
round his neck and talk over their 
politics together. Moreover, Eng- 
land threatened an invasion, and 
he was anxious above all things 
to make a separate peace with 
Burgundy. To prevent these two 
enemies from acting in concert to- 
gether was an object constantly be- 
fore him. Thus ensued that famous 
visit to Péronne which {Sir Walter 
Scott has made familiar to every 
man, woman, and child in the 
British dominions. The crafty fox 
was caught in his own wiles. He 
had been too bold. Never was a 
more unfortunate selection of an 
epithet than that which Hallam 
made when he said that “Louis 
was eminently timid and suspicious 
in his policy.” Suspicious he was, 
but he could dare anything; the 
most suspicious of men had put 
his head into the lion’s mouth. 
He had the cool courage of the 
lion-tamer. He suspected men, 
he did not fear them; he con- 
temned them too much both to 
know when to fear and when to 
trust. This time he was glad to 
escape from the lion’s den on any 
terms whatever. 

All might have gone well even 
in this adventurous scheme of dip- 
lomacy, if the men of Liége had 
not risen unexpectedly. Louis had 
been tampering with them, offering 
them assistance, prompting them to 
what, in the language of the times, 
and in his own language, would have 
been called rebellion against their 
bishop, the protégé and relative of the 
Duke ; and all this was revealed just 
as he had put himself into the power 
of the Duke, and walked, of his own 
accord, a prisoner into the castle of 
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Péronne. But we must not follow 
step by step the progress of Louis; 
we shall be in danger of forgettin 
that it is the life of Charles the Bol 
that Mr. Kirk has written, and not 
that of his far more interesting rival 
—far more intelligent, at all events, 
if not quite as amiable. We cannot 
better strike into the biography of 
Charles than at this period, when he 
is engaged with his turbulent city of 
Liége. ' A turbulent city, and one in 
which, as Hallam observes, liberty 
wears its least attractive appearance ; 
but what are we to say to the great 
Duke who has no other idea of gov- 
erning than simply to destroy it ? 

Mr. Kirk gives a very full account 
of Liége, of its history, its institu- 
tions, and its sufferings. It is a part 
of his work which will leave a favour- 
able impression on the reader. Liége 
had this unfortunate peculiarity, that 
its bishop was also its temporal 
prince; and indeed the town itself, 
although it owed its prosperity to the 
mineral wealth beneath its soil, owed 
its existence in the first place to the 
monasteries which the external as- 
pect of the spot had invited to it. 


“Such,” says Mr. Kirk, ‘‘ was the 
origin of Liége. The Church became 
early enamoured of these wild hills and 
lovely valleys, and took them under her 
own protection. Numerous convents— 
oases of civilisation in the midst of a 
world of barbarism—were planted in the 
lonely depths of the Ardennes. The capi- 
tal owed its existence to the tomb of St. 
Lambert, visited at first by crowds of 
pilgrims, and in times surrounded by a 
fixed population, which found in the 
egis of the sanctuary and in the re- 
sources of the soil the means of social 
enfranchisement, the elements of mate- 
rial prosperity, and the basis of political 
rights. The modest chapel that en- 
shrined the saint’s remains grew into a 
noble temple. Liége became the head 
of a bishopric. The chapter of St. Lam- 
bert’s, represented by the bishop, was 
the ‘natural lord’—to use the expres- 
sive phrase of feudal times—of the land 
and the inhabitants; and by successive 
imperial grants it added to its original 
domain several counties and seignories 
lying on both banks of the Meuse. 
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“ Armed with spiritual as well as 
temporal authority, the government of 
Liége exercised a certain restraint over 
the barbarous and warlike chiefs, whose 
grim abodes were perched on all the 
rocky pinnacles of the country, and 
whose violent feuds cast a ‘sombre light 
on the earlier pages of its annals. It 
was impossible to banish altogether the 
right of private war claimed universally 
by the nobles; but this right was at 
least subject to restrictions stronger than 
existed elsewhere. If it was permitted 
to slay an enemy, it was forbidden to 
burn his house, to devastate his fields, 
or to exterminate his family. The bishop 
could proclaim a truce of forty days. If 
the truce were infringed, or the limits 
of allowed barbarity exceeded, those who 
had cause of complaint appeared before 
the episcopal palace, struck upon a mas- 
sive brazen ring suspended at the portal, 
and, the summons being answered, an- 
nounced the acts of violence that had 
been committed, and requested that my 
lord of Liége would appoint a day to 
sit in his ‘tribunal of the peace.’ Be- 
fore this tribunal the most powerful 
offender, when summoned, dared not 
fail to appear; for among the penalties 
he would incur was one from which there 
was no escape, and against which there 
was no defence—the dreaded sentence of 
excommunication.” 


But in the historical period to 
which we have descended, it was no 
longer the aristocracy which the 
bishop had to control, but the demo- 
cracy of a large and flourishing town. 
The problem of modern times stood 
already before these people of Liége 
—how to reconcile and harmonise the 
power of a prince with the power of 
popular assemblies. We have said 
that it was an unfortunate peculiarity 
that the prince here was also the 
bishop. We do not mean by this that 
an ecclesiastical ruler would have 
been less apt or less disposed than an. 
ordinary feudal sovereign to ac- 
commodate himself to popular in- 
stitutions. If the town had had 
the election of its own bishop- 
prince, the sacred character of this 
functionary might have assisted in 
solving the problem; for, on the 
one hand, it is fair to suppose that 
a churchman would not be so read- 


4 


ily prompted to arbitrary conduct 
as a layman, and, on the other 
hand, his power as a priest would 
assist him in controlling the vio- 
lence of mobs and of democratic 
assemblies. But Philip, Duke of 


Burgundy, had obtained, through — 


his influence with the Pope, the 
nomination to the bishopric of 
Liége. The ecclesiastical prince be- 
came the mere nominee of a foreign 
and military power. An incapable 
boy of eighteen, Louis of Bourbon, 
nephew of the Duke, was thrust 
upon the episcopal throne :— 


“The new bishop was eighteen years 
of age, and had not yet completed his 
studies at the University of Louvain. 
He could not be admitted to holy or- 
ders, but he had obtained a Papal dis- 
pensation enabling him to exercise the 
temporal function of his office. Attired 
in a gay scarlet dress and plumed Bur- 
gundy cap, and escorted by a troop of 
Flemish cavaliers, he made his entrance 
into the capital, was inducted and en- 
throned. His accession was the com- 
mencement of a prolonged struggle be- 
tween himself and his people. On the 
one hand, Louis of Bourbon, a mere 
youth of the most frivolous character, 
ignorant of his duties, with no capacity 
for government, provoked the nation by 
illegal extortions, by absurd commands, 
and by an open disregard of the popular 
immunities. No sooner did he encounter 
opposition than he had recourse to the 
tremendous powers which even the most 
arbitrary of his predecessors had appealed 
to only in the last resort,” 

He laid the town under an inter- 
dict. The people appealed against 
the interdict, but the Duke of Bur- 
gundy had sufficient influence in 
the Papal Court to procure its con- 
firmation, followed by still further 
fulminations against the refractory 
people. Whenever Louis of Bour- 
bon was entreated by the town or 
his own chapter to adopt a more 
moderate course, he had but one 
reply, “‘ His uncle the Duke of Bur- 
gundy would maintain him in the 
possession of his rights.” 

It would have been the natural 
course for the people of Liége to 
appeal to their feudal lord para- 
mount, the Emperor of Germany. 
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But the Emperor of Germany at 
this time was himself sorely pressed 
by financial and other difficulties, 
and could have rendered them no 
assistance. France was the only 
ally that could help them, and in 
France they found one who, at all 
events, was liberal in promises of help. 
Charles, while his father Philip was 
still living, and he was still Count of 
Charolais, had made the invasion of 
the territories of Liége, which ended 
in the submission of the people, and 
what is called Zhe Piteous Peace. 
From this peace, hard as its terms 
were, the neighbouring town of Di- 
nant, part of the principality of 
_ Liége, was excluded. For that town 
a more terrible revenge was reserved. 
Dinant had personally offended, had 
dared to ridicule the-Count of Charo- 
lais, had burnt him in effigy, declar- 
ing, in the coarse wit of a vulgar 
mob, that he was no true son of 
Philip, but a bastard of the old 
Bishop, Heinsberg, foisted on the 
Duke as his son. For this vulgar 
jest, perpetrated by a thoughtless 
rabble, the most dire revenge was de- 
liberately planned and executed. 
Dinant was a populous and wealthy 
town, famous for all sorts of work- 
manship in copper, and what we now 
call hardware. Against this solitary 
town the Count of Charolais, with all 
his chivalry, advanced. There was 
no form of supplication or submission 
to which the terrified citizens did not 
resort. Allwas in vain! An insult 
had been thrown on the honor of the 
House of Burgundy, and no less ex- 
piation could be admitted than the 
destruction of Dinant. The incid- 
ents of the siege —if siege it is to 
be called —are not worth recording. 
The place was given over to pillage. 
The priests, the women, and the 
children were sent out of the town to 
take refuge where they could. Eight 
hundred of the men, bound two and 
two, were drowned in the Meuse. 
What would have been the next de- 
liberate step cannot be known, for a 
fire accidentally broke out. This fire 
no means were used to check. 
Though it was not the work of the 
besiegers, it seems to have been 
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adopted by them. Other fires were 
purposely lit to complete the work of 
destruction; and the word went 
abroad that Dinant was/ It ought, 
perhaps, to be added that the old 
Duke, Philip, now trembling on the 
borders of the grave, was as resolute- 
ly bent on this notable revenge — on 
this vindication of his honour— as his 
son. Such were the passions of these 
knightly times! and public opinion, 
it seems, could tolerate them without 
any burst of general execration. 

Notwithstanding the fate of Din- 
ant and its own “ Piteous Peace,” 
Liége rose again, and the insurrec- 
tion was again quelled by Charles, 
now Duke of Burgundy. On this 
occasion the town was treated with 
the greatest severity; yet for the 
third time, relying partly no doubt 
on assistance from France, it again 
rebelled against its bishop. This 
last insurrection taok place on the 
very day when Louis rode into 
Péronne, “resting his hand on 
Charle’s shoulder, his sharp eager - 
visage covered with smiles, his 
tongue going all the while with its 
usual velocity.” The news of this 
insurrection, coupled with the fact 
that the insurgents had openly 
boasted of an alliance with France, 
was fatal to all hopes of an advantage- 
ous or even equitable treaty. Louis 
was reduced to purchase his liberty 
or his life by yielding to all the 
demands of the Duke; and, greatest 
of all indignities, he was compelled 
to accompany Charles on the expe- 
dition which he immediately set on 
foot for the chastisement of Liége. 

Terrible indeed was this last 
chastisement. After some desper- 
ate but fruitless resistance, the 
town was at the mercy of its 
captors. 


“The army” — we abridge Mr. Kirk’s 
vigorous description —“‘ entered the town 
with banners flying, trumpets sound- 
ing, and shouts of Ville gaignée/ The 
streets leading to the great square had 
been deserted by all but a few stragglers, 
who were cut down, men and women, 
by the brutal and impatient soldiery. 
The houses too seemed vacant, though 
the tables spread for the morning repast 
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showed how recently the occupants had 
fled. As soon as it was clear that no 
further resistance need be apprehended, 
the troops were distributed through the 
city, a separate district being assigned 
to each division. Within these limits 
all was to be theirs. On a former oc- 
casion they were defrauded of what they 
considered as the proper reward of their 
achievements; but now there was no 
restriction, no cause for secrecy or fear. 
Rapacity, cruelty, lust —all the foul de- 
sires of the unbridled heart — were to 
rage with licence and impunity. 

“The greater number of the inhabit- 
ants had already retreated across the 
bridge to the southern shore, with the 
purpose of seeking refuge in the neigh- 
bouring woods, But many had concealed 
themselves in their dwellings; while 
others, as usual at such times, had sought 
sanctuary in the sacred edifices, taking 
with them the most valuable or the least 
bulky of their effects. There were more 
than four hundred churches in Liége, 
where aS many masses were. recited daily 
as in Rome itself. The pompous rite 
was even then proceeding. . . . . 
In one church twenty-two persons were 
slain while kneeling in prayer; in an- 
other eleven were killed. In all or 
nearly all, the same atrocities were com- 
mitted. The ornaments of the altars, 
the images, the reliquaries, were seized 
and appropriated. The convents were 
forced, the nuns violated. Where life 
was spared, it was in the hope of extort- 
ing ransom, or, more often, that death 
might be inflicted at greater leisure and 
with greater barbarity. 

“A proclamation was issued on the 
following day, permitting aged persons, 
women, and children of tender years, to 
quit the place. The remaining inhabit- 
ants were left entirely to the discretion 
of their captors. It was not so much a 
wanton carnage that ensued, as a long 
series of cold-blooded murders. Hang- 
ing was a favourite mode of disposing of 
the prisoners. Some were thrown from 
the roofs of houses, and the mangled 
corpses left unburied in the streets; but 
in general they were collected in gangs, 
driven upon the bridge, tied together in 
‘twos or threes,’ and hurled into the fiood 
beneath. It would be idle to attempt any 
estimate of the numbers that perished. 

“With the exception of the churches 
and monasteries, and about three hun- 
dred houses to be occupied hereafter 
solely by ecclesiastics, the whole city was 
to be destroyed by fire, and the ruins 
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levelled with the ground. . The 
Duke’s instructions were duly carried 
into effect. While Charles of 


Burgundy survived, Liége remained un- 
peopled and in ashes.” 


Louis of France performed his 
humiliating part in these transac. 
tions with an unexampled dissimu- 
lation. He was active at the siege, 
and entered the town apparently 
elate with triumph, waving his 
sword, and crying ‘“ Vive Bour- 
gogne!” His discourse, which was 
vivacious as ever, was solely on the 
prowess and happy fortune of his 
fair cousin of Burgundy. How , 
happy fe must have been to escape © 
from that fair cousin, and hide his 
deep mortification in retirement, we 
may easily conceive. 

But Louis in his retirement was, 
not cast down. He was ever ready. 
to return blow for blow; and if 
he could not meet Charles of Bur- 
gundy in the field, he was resolved, 
if possible, to raise up enemieg 
against him who should at least 
keep him within safe bounds. To 
what extent the Swiss would finally 
serve him he could not possibly 
have foreseen, but it was a policy 
he had long pursued to frame alli- 
ance with the Swiss, both to obtain 
troops from them, and also to make 
common cause with them against 
Burgundy. 

Meanwhile Charles, in strong con- 
trast to his rival, was advancing 
in his career of open prosperity. 
The circumstances which led to 
the conquest of Gueldres are worth 
a passing notice. The duchy of 
Gueldres, including the county of 
Zutphen, had been long governed 
by Arnold of Egmont, an easy, lux- 
urious, good-natured prince, of whom 
nothing worse is recorded than that 
his idle and spendthrift life was a 
heavy burden on the exchequer of 
his little county. He had a son, 
Adolphus, who was impatient to 
take his father’s seat. Some con- 
spiracy to effect this purpose was 
discovered: Adolphus left his home, 
and occupied his leisure in a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Sepulchre! 
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After an absence of several years he 
returned ; the repentant prodigal was 
pardoned; and his return was cele- 
brated by a sumptuous festival in the 
ducal palace at Nimeguen. 

“At midnight, while the revelry was 
at its height, Arnold, who had begun to 
feel the infirmities of age, retired, silent- 
ly and without interruption to the gaiety 
of the guests, to his bed in another quar- 
ter of the palace. He was awakened 
from his first slumber by the bursting 
open of his chamber door, through which 
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Duke of Burgundy. Arnold was:re- 
leased from prison, and Adolphus sum- 
moned to appear before his judge. 


“Philippe de Commines was present 
when the father and his unnatural off- 
spring were confronted with each other, 
and when the grey-haired prince, bowed 
down by age and his unparalleled suf- 
ferings, but stung into a fit of passionate 
vigour by the sense of his wrongs and 
the brazen presence of the culprit, cast 
down his glove before the assembled 
court, and defied his enemy—his son— 


the blended sounds of distant mirth and ® to mortal combat. 


music stole into the room. The Duke 
imagined that his friends were come to 
complain of his abrupt departure, and to 
press his return to the company. He 
began, therefore, some gentle apologies. 
But when the curtains were thrust aside 
and the glare of the lights fell on the 
steel casques and drawn swords of a 
throng of men surrounding his bed, a 
sudden alarm—yet not for his own safety 
—took possession of him. Starting up, 
he demanded whether any accident had 
befallen his son. ‘ Rise, quickly ! resist- 
ance will be useless!’ was the stern re- 
ply, in the voice of Adolphus himself ! 
It was the depth of winter: some scanty 
covering was thrown over the old man’s 
body, but his feet and legs were left bare ; 
and in this state he was placed on horse- 
back, dragged several leagues across the 
frozen waters of the Waal to the castle 
of Buren, and there thrust into a subter- 
ranean dungeon, lighted by a single win- 
dow, small and closely barred. 

-“In this terrible captivity the de- 
throned Duke languished for more than 
five years. “The peasants of the neigh- 
bourhood shuddered as they passed the 
spot, hearing, either in reality or imagi- 
nation, the plaints and groans of the 
aged prisoner. It was even reported 
that the parricide came at times and 
stood beneath the window, cursing his 
victim, and taunting him with the tena- 
cious love of life that enabled him to 
linger amid such miseries.” 

Some remission of taxes seems to 
have reconciled his subjects to this 
horrible crime, or to have purchased 
their silence. But the Duke of 
Cleves, a neighbour and kinsman of 
the miserable Arnold, appealed to the 
Emperor, who, as lord paramount, had 
some sort of jurisdiction. The Em- 
peror made his authority of practical 
weight, by committing the case to the 
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“The arrangement proposed by Charles 
seems to have been suggested by the polit- 
ical expediencies of the case. He decid- 
ed that Arnold should retain the nominal 
sovereignty of Gueldres, with possession 
of a single town, and an income adequate 
to his wants, while the government should 
continue to be administered by Adolphus: 
Yet it was Adolphus who rejected this 
proposal. ‘I had rather,’ he said, ‘see 
my father thrown head-foremost into a 
well, and follow him myself, than sub- 
mit to such terms. He has been duke 
four-and-forty years; it is time that J 
should begin to reign.” 


This amiable son, whose moral ob- 
liquity would in our day by certain 
learned doctors have received the 
name of insanity, contrived to make 
his escape in the disguise of a Francis- 
can monk. He was, however, pursu- 
ed and apprehended. Subsequently 
he was summoned before a chapter of 
the Golden Fleece, of which order he 
was a most unworthy member, was 
degraded, 4nd condemned to perpetu- 
al imprisonment. To restore the in- 
firm old Duke to the actual govern- 
ment of his territories would have 
been absurd. There seemed really 
no wiser measure than that the Duke 
of Burgundy should take possession 
of them himself. 

Shortly after this he purchased 
Alsace of the needy Emperor, which 
acquisition brought with it — what 
might be either an advantage or 
disadvantage — certain claims and 
certain quarrels of the House. of 
Austria with the Swiss Confederacy. 
These quarrels a powerful Duke of 
Burgundy might either take upon 
himself or not, as circumstances were 
propitious. ‘ 
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And now the Duke of Burgundy 
culminates ; he touches the zenith of 
his prosperity. He is about to take 
upon himself the royal title of King. 
Nor was it a mere empty title he was 
to obtain from the Emperor in 
return for the marriage of his daugh- 
ter with the Emperor’s son Max- 
imilian. After many secret nego- 
tiations, it was agreed that he, 
Charles, should succeed the pre- 
sent Emperor, and transmit the 
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the walls. This churlish hospitality, 
as he called it, the Duke rejected, 
and Tréves was substituted. as the 
place of interview. 

Mr. Kirk gives us a full and en- 
tertaining description of all the 
magnificence of this meeting. The 
Duke was met at the entrance of 
the town by the Emperor and his 
son, and several of the electors 4nd 
other princes of the empire. Charles 
uncovered, dismounted, and pre- 


empire to his son-in-law, Maximi-»pared to kneel, which last token 


lian, thus interposing his own reign 
between that of the Emperor Fre- 
derick and his son. For this pur- 
pose, Mr. Kirk tells us, it was pro- 
posed “that in addition to the re- 
gal title, Charles should receive the 
appointment, ‘irrevocably and for 
life,’ of ‘ Vicar-General of the whole 
Empire,’ with a pledge from the 
electors of his elevation to the 
throne when vacated by Frederick’s 
death.” 

A formal investiture of the two 
fiefs, Guldres and Zutphen, which 


had been lately added to the do- 
minions of the Duke, afforded an 
ostensible motive for an interview 


these high contracting 
powers. This took place at the 
venerable city of Tréves, which 
stands on the right bank of the 
Moselle. Metz had been the place 
first dppointed for this solemnity ; 
but when the Duke approached 
Metz, he was met by a deputation 
from the city, between whom and 
the fiery Duke an altercation arose. 
The Duke requestea that his troops 
or all of them who could find accom- 
modation, should be lodged in the 
town ; and, moreover, that the keys 
of one of the gates should be given 
over to him. Now Metz preferred 
very much to trust to its own for- 
tifications, rather than to the for- 
bearance or the good faith of the 
knightly lord of Burgundy, of whom 
it was reputed that he would soon 
be lord of Lorraine also, and their 
very near. neighbour. They de- 
clined surrendering one gate of 
their city, and offered accommoda- 
tion for five hundred men, and 
meat and wine for the rest outside 


between 


of reverence was hastily prevented, 
and the attempt stifled in affection- 
ate embraces. Then “a long half- 
hour” was lost before the modest 
Duke could consent to ride side by 
side with the head of the Holy 
Roman Empire. This matter ar- 
ranged, a procession was formed, 
the equal of which for gorgeous 
magnificence of dress and the like 
Tréves had never witnessed. First 
came a troop of one hundred beau- 
tiful boys in garments of the most 
delicate fabric, their long yellow 
hair flowing over their shoulders— 
beautiful as. women; then a band 
of trumpeters, in silken uniform of 
white and blue—their instruments 
of polished silver; these were fol- 
lowed by the gorgeous heralds-at- 
arms of the fourteen different states 
which acknowledged the Burgun- 
dian sway. Behind these came the 
Duke himself, side by side with the 
Emperor, a brilliant cortége of 
princes and nobles following. Even 
the troopers wore some robe of 
cloth of gold or silver over their 
steel harness, and had their embroi- 
dered saddle-cloths fringed with 
silver bells; while the archers of 
the ducal body-guard, picked men 
and veterans, surpassed probably 
all that had ever been seen of mili- 
tary splendour. 

The two magnates of the day, 
though both gorgeous enough, EY 
sented a striking ,contrast. The 
Duke was in his fortieth year, and 
in the full vigour of his manly 
frame; his countenance (as we may 
partly judge by an engraving in Mr. 
Kirk’s book) exhibiting in the high- 
est degree self-will and stern au- 
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thority and ungovernable passion. 
Over: his armour of polished steel 
he wore a short mantle, so thickly 
set with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
and other gems, that its value was 
estimated at two hundred thousand 
gold crowns. He carried in his 
hand a velvet hat, on the front of 
which blazed a diamond of inesti- 
mable price. (That diamond was 
one day to be picked up by a Swiss 
soldier in a deserted tent, and. sold 
as. a useless trinket for a five-franc 
piece, and was destined at length to 
decorate the crown of the King of 
France.) His jewelled helmet was 
borne behind by a page. His horse, 
a lofty black steed, which has ob- 
tained for itself mention in his- 
tory, of incomparable strength and 
beauty, was covered with caparisons 
of violet and gold that touched the 
ground. The Emperor was dressed 
in one long robe of cloth-of-gold, 
bordered with. pearls, worn in the 
Turkish fashion. He was now 
old; his reign, one of the longest 
and feeblest in the annals of the 


empire, had already lasted thirty- 


three years. But age, which had 
bent his form, could add nothing, 
we are told, to the dulness of 
an eye which had never expressed 
anything but indolence, irresolu- 
tion, and incapacity. The long 
robe. was partly worn to conceal 
a distorted foot, which some chron- 
icler has said was the result of his 
lazy and inveterate habit of kick- 
ing open every door through which 
he had to pass. The doors of the 
palace must have been as ill-regu- 
lated as the mind of its owner; 
since it is only on the supposition 
that the doors were never properly 
fastened, that one can imagine a 
prince walking about ‘kicking them 
open, because he was too idle to 
pull his hands out of his breeches 
pockets. This very disagreeable 
Shadow of an emperor was accom- 
panied by a youth of eighteen, his 
son Maximilian, of pleasing exte- 
rior and intelligent countenance. 
He rode side by side with an Otto- 
man prince, a brother of Mahomet 
II., who had been captured in war, 
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converted by the Pope, and finally 
attached to the Imperial Court. 
The Turk, in his Eastern dress, 
with his swarthy complexion, and 
long black hair twisted and knotted 
“in the Sarmatian mode,” formed 
a striking figure in the procession ; 
and to us, at this distance of time, 
he is also one of the most interest- 
ing figures there. 

When the procession reached the 
marketplace, a new difficulty arose 
— was the Duke to conduct the 
Emperor to his lodgings, or the 
Emperor (merging the privilege of 
rank in the duty of host) to pay 
that honour to Charles? After the 
requisite degree of amicable alter- 
cation, it was decided that they 
should repair to their several quar- 
ters each with his own escort. The 
Emperor was lodged in the archi- 
episcopal palace, and Charles at a 
great conventual house. 

Then ensued a series of shows 
and entertainments, jousts, ban- 
quets, and the like, of unexampled 
magnificence. As a place for public 
ceremonials, the Abbey of St. Maxi- 
min had been fitted up with furni- 
ture and decorations brought in 
numerous waggons from the Duke's 
palaces in the Netherlands. Here, 
in a chair of state, the Emperor took 
his seat, and on the same elevation, 
but.a little in the rear, the Duke of 
Burgundy. His chancellor stepped 
forward and read a long harangue; 
and his first and main topic was — 
what ? could the reader guess ?—apo- 
logies from his great master for not 
haying yet turned the whole force 
of his arms, triumphant in so many 
less worthy enterprises, against the 
Moslem! Of course it was that wick- 
ed Louis XI. who had prevented 
him from scourging the infidel. The 
ceremony of investiture of the 
duchy of Gueldres was performed 
with all due solemnity; but this 
was understood to be merely the 
prelude to a far more important 
ceremony, the granting of the royal 
title, the elevation of Burgundy into 
a kingdom. All things were pre- 
pared for this solemnity —the scep- 
tre and the crown had been private- 
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ly viewed—the day was fixed. But 
round the weak and irresolute Em- 
peror, councillors not friendly to 
Burgundy had crept. The electors 
were offended that they had not 
been consulted in a matter of so 
much importance to themselves. 
Some of them, very willing that their 
Emperor should be weak, foresaw 
with dislike the power that would 
accrue to him from a close alliance 
with Burgundy: with such a right 
hand their Emperor would be no 
longer a nominal potentate who 
might be safely trifled with. Others 
simply hated this haughty, ostenta- 
tious Duke, who came into Germany 
to outshine, to pillage, and despise. 
The Emperor was shaken in his re- 
solution; he trembled at the step 
he was about to take. But how 
recede? How meet this haughty 
Duke, and tell him he had changed 
his mind? That was impossible. 
The knot was cut in a very simple 
but not very dignified manner. One 


evening, just as every one had gone 
to rest, imperial majesty, with a few 


friends, stepped out into the silent 
streets, walked to the river’s side, 
took boat, and floated down the 
Moselle to the Rhine, landing safely 
at Cologne. Charles, whatever his 
rage might be, could do nothing but 
pack up the crown and sceptre, and 
quit Tréves as soon as possible. 

It is not to be supposed that the 
Duke of Burgundy relinquished his 
project from this moment. On the 
contrary, there were several indica- 
tions from which his contempora- 
ries judged that he was more than 
ever bent on erecting his dominions 
into an independent kingdom. But 
for the present it was not a ceremo- 
nial, it was preparations for active 
war, that must occupy‘his mind. 

It is here that Mr. Kirk digresses 
into some discussion about the 
character and projects of the Duke, 
and these last especially as they 
bear on his relations to Switzerland. 
As Mr. Kirk’s History is not yet 
completed, and he appears prepared 
to bring forward some authority 
new to the historical world, it ‘is 
right that we also should here ar- 
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rest our course.” So far as he has 
unfolded his views, we do not find 
that they differ very much from 
the accounts generally received, or 
those put forth, let us say, by M. 
Michelet in his ‘History’ of France.’ 
The Duke of Burgundy found him- 
self embroiled with the Swiss, 
partly from the conduct of his lieu- 
tenant Hagenbach, and from other 
causes, too numerous t6* mention 
here; he had given and he had 
received offence; he could not.re- 
cede, could not conciliate, and rush- 
ed on to what he would have called 
the punishment of the Swiss. What- 
ever his dreams of ambition, he 
could not have deliberately entered 
at this time on. the conquest of 
Switzerland. He had just made 
alliance with Edward IV. of Eng- 
land, and had promised to assist 
him with a large army in his de- 
signs against France. It was not 
the policy but the passion of the 
man that threw him on the phalanx 
of the Swiss. That Louis XI. 
had for years done all he could to 
conciliate those formidable moun- 
taineers, and frame alliance with 
them, is a known fact; and we may 
be sure that in the course of his 
negotiations he used his best efforts 
to excite their suspicions ‘against 
Burgundy. But Mr. Kirk can hardly 
intend to argue that without these 
kind offices of Louis there would 
have been no quarrel and no fighting 
between the Duke of Burgundy and 
the Swiss. 

But we must wait for the con- 
tinuation of the History of Mr. Kirk 
before we enter more fully into this 
part of the career of Charles. He 
died, as was fitting, on the battle- 
field. His life-long rival survived 
to reap the advantage of his defeat. 
We must give one parting glance at 
Louis, and then close our paper. 

We left this indefatigable mon- 
arch after his woeful defeat at Pér- 
onne. To the mortifications he 
had endured from his enemies was 
added the ridicule of his own sub- 
Even the parrots of Paris 
could talk of ‘nothing else than 
Perette and Péronne, — Perette be- 
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ing the name of a mistress of the 
King, who probably owed her mo- 
mentary celebrity amongst ‘the par- 
rots to the alliteration her name 
formed with Péronne. The King 
made matters worse by arresting 
all parrots and jays that had been 
tanght these two seditious words. 
But Louis was too able and too re- 
solute a man to be long the sub- 
ject of ridicule. His subjects soon 
learned that he was recovering his 
lost ground. Normandy was again 
in his possession, and the princes 
of the royal blood hesitated be- 
tween his friendship and his en- 
mity — finding that if the first was 
treacherous, the second was very 
dangerous. He avoided open war 
as much as possible, and constantly 
employed himself in keeping his 
foes asunder, and on every oppor- 
tune occasion putting forth his 
royal authority. The power and 
territory of the crown of France ex- 
tended marvellously under a prince 
who never won a battle and never 
made a friend. He had_ for his 


vantage-ground the vague indefinite 
rights and the great prestige of a 
king of France, and he lay in wait 
to seize every opportunity either to 
put forth a claim, to bribe a strong 
opponent, or to crush a weak one. 
He could give largely for a political 


purpose. He owed much of his 
strength to his faculty of giving. 
There was no generosity in his gifts. 
So also it may be said there was no 
cruelty in the severity with which 
he punished. The money and the 
death he dealt were both means to 
anend. He was as liberal with his 
gold as he was with the cord of 
Tristan 0 Hermite ; and in the early 
part of his reign he would doubtless 
have preferred to use the gold to the 
cord. In the vivid portraiture of 
Sir Walter Scott it is well known 
that there are brought together, 
by what in a novelist or dramatist 
is a permissible anachronism, de- 
tails and traits which belonged to 
different periods of his life. It was 
when old age had increased his ten- 
dencies to suspicion and credulity, 
that he became the detestable figure 
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we present to our imagination under 
the name of Louis XI. In the vig- 
our of his mind he stands before us 
simply as one unscrupulous about 
his means, but absorbed in his pur- 
pose, and that purpose the highest 
object of ambition which the age 
and position in which he lived 
could have afforded him. 

Successful he was. The great 
fiefs of Normandy and Burgundy 
were retained in their union with 
the crown; Picardy, Provence, 
Roussillon, Maine, Anjou, were ga- 
thered in, forming an outer circle 
of provinces, and protecting the 
centre of France from all sudden 
or casual inroads. A compact, 
united, and extended territory was 
governed by one strong will. An 
army which had been sparingly 
used, but which was unrivalled in 
Europe, imposed respect on all 
foreign powers. There was no 
king or emperor whose alliance 
was so courted, whose enmity was 
so feared. In his sixtieth. year, 
sick and pale, surviving one stroke 
of apoplexy and dreading another, 
he was still the great king; and 
he died in full possession of his 
intellect, acting to the last his 
high and royal part with unflinch- 
ing energy. Superstitious as he 
was, no superstition ever inter- 
fered with the politician. Here he 
was calm to the last, and terribly 
inflexible. He shrank from death 
with what seemed a personal cowar- 
dice ; but death at hand, he calmly 
calls his successor ‘the king,” and 
gives the government, with some 
solemn advice, into his hands. But 
the last years of his life were to 
himself very tragical. Without a 
human being to love, without a 
servant to trust, unless it were some 
creature who might find no one but 
the King to protect him from public 
indignation, he had té battle with a 
sickness which all the while he was 
most solicitous to hide from others. 
He who had hitherto affected a 
most. slovenly attire now arrayed 
himself in purple and fine linen, in 
the vain hope of disguising his ill- 
health. He redoubled his super- 
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stitious observances. Prayers innu- 
merable were to be offered up; 
Rome was ransacked for relics ; he 
sent to Reims for the sacred oil ; 
he would again be anointed. He 
tortured his physicians by his 
threats, and théy in return tortured 
him by their remedies. It was at 
this epoch that the famous answer 
was made by the physician who had 
long attended him. ‘I know,” said 
Jacques Cottier, “that some fine 
morning you will send me where 
you have sent so many others; but, 
par la‘mort Dieu / you will not live 
eight days after it.” This seems to 
have been said, not from any astro- 
logical point of view, but simply 
because he, Jacques Cottier, was 
the only man who understood the 
malady of the King. We have in- 
timations that Louis in his youth, 
and again in his old age, gave some 
attention to astrology, but we no- 
where read that astrology gained 
any noticeable influence over him. 
His superstitions were those of the 
Church. 


This superstition of Louis XI. 
stands forth in strange relief upon 


his character. It perplexes us, with 
our modern views of religion. The 
first theory is, that it was hypocrisy. 
But when we see it grow stronger 
with advancing years, and strongest 
of all at the very ebb of life, we are 
driven from this theory. No; it 
was sincere religion, but of a very 
miserable order. Louis XI, who 
was so very able a statesman, was 
on a par With the lowest of the 
people, or the lowest of the clergy, 
in his religion. There is nothing 
new: in this; yet frequent as the 
examples are, we are constantly sur- 
prised when a man, great in states- 
manship or science, is still a child 
in theology. Both Louis XI. and 
Charles the Bold were pious men 
after a certain pattern. Charles, 
whose dreadful revenges remind 
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us of some terrible passages in 
Roman history, and would indeed 
disgrace a pagan tyrant, esteemed 
himself a very good Christian, and 
would assuredly have committed to 
the flames with pious horror any 
number of heretics. Louis XL, 
while he was sending to Rome, and 
even to Constantinople, for relics, 
and founding convents, and fitting 
up two hermitages in the grounds 
of Plessis, that he might have 
prayers constantly offered up, so to 
speak, on the very spot where as- 
sistance was needed, did not employ 
Tristan l’Hermite the less. There 
was in both of these men @ com- 
plete divorce between religion and 
morality. What they understood 
by religion, was some supernatural 
assistance to be got at by prayers 
and ceremonies for their own health, 
pleasure, or their ambitious designs, 
whatever they might be. 

A reader of this history of 
Charles the Bold will rise from it 
with a feeling of gratitude that he 
lives in an age when more humane 
and more rational sentiments are 
prevalent than such as generally 
animated kings and __ politicians 
of the middle ages. The severest 
satirist of our own times will ob- 
tain a momentary gratification from 
the conviction that, bad as we may 
be, the Europe of three centuries 
ago was infinitely worse. And in 
no respect have we more conspicu- 
ously advanced than in the indis- 
soluble alliance now formed in al- 
most all minds between moralit 
and religion. Not only a few emi- 
nent thinkers, but the general mass 
of the community, conceive of reli- 
gion, not as a miraculous assistance 
for the gratification of all the wants 
and desires of a human being, but 
as being essentially a state of the 
affections towards man and God, 
and therefore in its very nature 
inseparable from morality. 





